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Home Office orders big 


election day 


bson Bennetto, Fran Abrams 
and David IWcKittrick 

Unprecedented security measures are 
.to be taken on polling day to thwart 
any attempt by the IRA to disrupt the 
general election. 

Polling stations are to be searched 
for explosive devices, extra police of- 
ficers posted, some voters may be. 
searched and returning officers been 
given Home Office advice about ter- 
rorist threats for the first time. 

The plans emerged on die day two 
IRA bombs exploded under a elec- 
tricity pylon close to a motorway and 
a housing estate north of Bi rmingham, 
as part erf the wave of mass disruption 
to Britain's transport systems. 

Police believe the IRA was at- 
tempting to send a 132,000-volt elec- ' 
tridiy pylon crashing down on the M6. 
However, no one was hurt when the 
devices exploded in tbe.morningrush 
hour. The police later said the ERA 
gave inaccurate coded warnings, fur- 
ther endangering life. The explosions 
were the third time in eight days the 
IRA has tried to disrupt the election 
campaign fy creating chaos via a se- 
ries of codeidbomb threats. 

The authorities intend to impose the . 
tightest Security^seaMires seen this 

on llvldyto avoid further dfenwtion. 


- It adds that if voting did have to be 
abandoned the process could be com- 
pleted the following day. 

Officials said that m the event of any 
coded threats being received, the 
presiding officers should arrange for 
the polling station to be searched 
again. 

Home Office sources maintained 
that they had no intelligence about a 

serious disruption w^'ceraaiered 
unlikely. But they also acknowledged 
that recent IRA activity had empha- 
sised ffiat ffie general threat was-higb. 


6 We’ve a large 
number of security 
measures - this is 
an enormous 
operation but we 
are sure that it 
will do the job 9 

Chief ccmstablesof Britain's police 
forces will decided the level of seen- 1 


usual and if anyone is acting suspi- 
ciously they may be searched" 
Tickets to some counts bave already 
been restricted and attendants on vot- 
ing night can expect tight security. 

In Northern Ireland itself there has 
been no recent history of serious dis- 


ruption on p olling 
Since the early 


Since the eariy 1980s, when Sinn 
Fein has contested every ejection, 
polling has normally taken place in a 
trouble-free atmosphere. 

One ofthe principal reasons for this 
pattern hasheen foe feet that Shm ftin 
activists have been anxious to secure 
as biga turnout as possible of their own 
supporters. 

. However; in alleast (me election in 
the early 1970s, a wave of IRA bomb 
attains took pbee across Belfast while 


by the Home Offce to sebdaIHjS93ct 
ing retunfing officemacnteuE^eBa^ - 
them bow to respond to ajn . attack. ' r. 

It says: “Provided that an tute-‘ 
quate security plan, based onipoHce:. 
advice, lias been put in place; S: 
should be possible- to avoid major 
disruption, stich' as evacuation of 
premises, in almost all ritcumstances. • 

“Shdukfa bomib threat be received, 
the police will assess its credibility and 
consider, in the light of the security 
measures in place, what level of re- 
sponse, » appropriate. 

'‘Their aim will be to enable the 
electoral process to continue unin- 
terrupted unless that would pose a 
dear risk to public safety.” 


pofling stations and i 
rijevijnbk: aq4 mote 


aunts. Both 
TtmeasuriQS 

areexpeefed to turn 'polling day intq 
6ne ojfrije biggest pohee security op- 
erariodiperer. ‘ • 

DaV5dVeness;theMrtropofitanI\)-' 


earlier in. the week that police bad 
been planning bow to combat any BRA . 
threat on 1 May for a some time. 

■ A police source from a metropoli- 
tan force said yesterday: “Pofling day 
is a prime target for the IRA. We have 
a large number of security measures 
-some covert -ready to be brought 
into play. This is an enormous oper- 
ation, but we*ie sure it will do the job. 
There will be more police officers than 


a number of Loyalist bombs went off. 

Meanwhile, the emergency ser- 
vices were yesterday having to cope 
with yet another series of coded bomb 
threats that crippled the motorway sys- 
tem in. the Midlands, and closed 
Birmingham’s main train station and 
Luton airport. Sections of the Ml and 
M18 in Leicestershire, Notting- 
hamshire and South Yorkshire were 
also dosed fora time. 

. : Commenting on the bombs which 
were detonated under the electricity . 
pylon, atBSaxmch, wist Midlands, be- 
tweenjupetions IOaad lQAofthe'Wh, 
Chief Inspector Steve Dugmore of 
Wfest MidJands palice said: “It’s ab- 
solutely despicable '. .. It could haver©:, 
suited m total devastation. If the/ 
pylon had fallen in one direction, ire 
would have fallen on to the M6; 
where drivers az rush hour were go- 
ing to work. *, 

“If it had fallen the other way, it . 
could have fallen on to flats and res- 
idents’ property.” 

' Thepjdon, which was sKghtiy dam- 
aged, only supplies a small area with 
electricity. All the disrupted routes 
were re-opened by the afternoon with 
the exception of a section of the M6, 
hear the explosions. 
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on pensions 




Anthony Bevins 
and Diane Coyle 

■ ■ -f ; “ 

The Tories yesterday hit Lahcwrr 
with a'tit-for-tat charge thatit 
was planning a £ 20 -cut m tbetei- 
sic pension — after John Major. 
- condemned Tbny Blair for drag- 
ging politics into the gutter, 
and staked his political career on. 
guaranteeing die state pension. 

The.lnstitute for Fiscal Stud- 
ies, a respected think tank, says 
in an analysis for The Indepen- 
dent that the Conservatives 1 
proposal for a “basic pension 
plus”does, as Mr Blair claims, 
amount to the replacement of 
the guaranteed basic state pen- 
sion by private provision. 

“Its effectively a privatisation 
of the state pension.” according 


QUICKLY 


Co-op net widens - 

•The. scandal surrounding An- 
drew Regan’s failed £lJbn‘ 
break-up bid for the Co-op 
wfideneov^terday to include 17 

gaancial institutions 

^ ipanics. They 

lied with confidential 

tjon stolen from the 
after what a High Court 
ju&e described as “iniquitous 
c^duct” on the part of Mr Re- 
gsjsttaid hfa adwsers. Page22 


to Paul Johnson, deputy direc- 
tor of the IFS. 

The IFS also pohtted out 
- that Labour’s retention of the 
link between pensions and 
./prices, rather than earnings, 
-wiD devalue the pension over 
time, “We are effectively seeing - 
general agreement that the ba- 
sic pension will be gradually 
phased out,” Mr Johnson sftid. 

Boffi parties downplayed the 
fact that anybody who is under 
20 now can not count on re- 
ceivinga state pcaision that pro- 
vides enough to Eve on, no 
matter who wins the election. 

The pattern of pension pro- 
visoes almost certain to involve 
two tiers, a basic stale sum and 
a top-up private pension. The ' 
amount provided by the state, 


VTHEJEri»3PBynBvr 


Leading article/ 
page IB: , 
Section countdown 
V’V pages 9-13 . 

whether under a Labour or 
CaxKtvative government, will 
be minimal.' 

But the political row between ! 
the parties overshadowed all 
else. Whfle Mr Major and Mr 
Blair battled over the future of 
the state pension, Peter LiHey, 


Secretary of Stale for Social 
Security, alleged that Labour's 
plans for a flexible age of re- 
tirement “would cut the basic 
pension fcy £20 a week”. 

Harriet Harman, the Labour 
spokeswoman, said: “The basic 
state pension will be paid in full 
to all who retire at 65." The 
Labour leader said he was an- 
gered by Tbry plans to split the 
country into a “two-tier" society. 
“Look at all their proposals,” be 
said at Labour’s press confer- 
enoe, “wbeffier ft’s health, edu- 
cation, pensfons; it's all dividing 
people up.” 

Bat Mr Blair was not as an- 
gry as Mr Major appeared at his 


The Independent to say how he 
could guarantee the stale pen- 


sion with men like Michael Por- 
tillo or John Redwood about, he 
said: “If anybody in my Cabinet 
actually prevailed in an argu- 
ment lute that, I would not only 
leave "Downing Street, I would 
leave politics, and I would call 
a general election. 

“This is just the politics of 
crude fantasy, scurrilous, un- 
scrupulotis campaigning in order 
to wm the votes of people who 
they wish to frighten ... it real- 
ly does bring politics down into 
the gutter wnen people utter 
charges Ox this, that they know 
in their hearts to be false.” 

Mr Major said: “This wasn't 
a casual, tossed-off remark by 
Mr Brown or Mr Blair. This was 
a carefully calculated, carefully 
prepared campaign against the 


Strange wet stuff falls from the sky 


Nicholas Scfaoon 

“Rain stopped play." Sweet 
words of summer, which we 
thought we might never hear 




4 race-off 

contest to succeed Miawci 
Q&te : a5 chief executive of 
GSjanoel 4 appears to- have 
fa^M'down to a two-hoise, 
ibedween the BBC’s 
el Jackson, and C4s di- 

Zof- programmes. John 

"■ Page3 
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et matches were halted as real 
water fen from the sky.- 
The Meteorological Officers 
confidently forecasting -a gen- 
uinely wet weekend. And, peer- 
ing courageously ..info th©' 
fumre, it predicts unsettled 
-weather in the first half of May, 
with stiUmore predpitatkm. 

Instead of April turning out ■ 
to be a frxafeishly, reconj-set’ 
tfogly diy. it oow looks as if the 
month might merely have-far 
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below avera^ rainfalL Until, 
yesterday, rainfall, in England 

and Wales this April bad" only 
averaged 9jnm- compared wift 
the long-term average for the 
entire month of tiOnm 
■\ Even less rain bad fallen in 
the nation’s most parched re- 
gions of East Anglia, the 
Thames Vdley and> the South. 

But nowat last there has been 
widespread, steady drizzle, 
which had dumped more than 
3mm on London by yesterday 
afternoon- It was cajntaTs first 
proper, prolongedxain since 23 
■ Mar ch. “Our sensors show it’s 
stiD raining,” said a spokesman 
indoors at the London Weath- 


er Centre. “tVe could well go to 
over 4mm.” 

So unusual was all this damp- 
ness that the Associated Press, 
the leading US news agency, 
told the. world’s media. “It- 
rained in London, Friday. 
News? . You bet,” its report 
began- - 

England and Wales have had 
their driest 24 successive 
months since reliable records 
began just over 200 years ago. 
There was well above average 
ramfeh in February, but pre- 
cipitation in January and March 
was exceptionally low for the 
timfe of year. 

Modi more is required to 


avert the threat of hosepipe and 
sprinkler bans across targe parts 
of southern and eastern England. 
From now until the autumn, the 
ground is too dry and evapora- 
tion loo swift for surface and un- 
derground water resources lobe 
replenished by rain. But any 
lain that falls cuts the demand 
from gardeners and farmers, 
helping to eke out supplies. 

" “This week's rainfall is un- 
likely to have any real effect on 
supplies: what we really need is 
a groat deal of consistent rain- 
fan,” said Jane Famcombe of 
Southern Wkter, which still has 
a long-running hosepipe ban in 
East and West Sussex. “We 


have already experienced one 
surge of demand in April due 
to the warm weather." 

Flows in every one of the En- 
viroament Agency's 35 indica- 
tor rivers are well below average 
for the time of year. In most, the 
flow is less than a third of what 
is normal for late April. 

If Labour wins the general 
election next Thursay, it has 
promised to crack down on the 
water companies, demanding 
that they speed up their pro- 
grammes to reduce mams leak- 
age and repair customer's 
leaking pipes and taps free 
of charge. 
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Conservative Party to frighten 
pensioners into believing that 
their security and the stale re- 
tirement pension was at risk.” 

Certainly, the Labour attack 
was calculated. The Indepen- 
dent was told last night that Mr 
Blair had made his own assess- 
ment of Conservative pension 
plans when they were first an- 
nounced in Downing Street in 
March - but held back his attack 
for delxveiy.at the height of the 
election campaign. 

Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, last night wrote to 
Mr Major asking him to confirm 
that the state pension was to be 
replaced by “privately pur- 
chased provision” and that the 
scheme might eventually be ex- 
tended to include older people. 


An appeal from Tony Blair 


If you support 
Labour, 
support ; 
our 

campaign 
to win 


Make a donation of £20 today 

c»a 0990 
HOW 300 900 

Please quote ref CUT 

Please have your credit card to hand when you call. 

(National can ales aopte Cads should cost no more than Up per mnute.) 


»**»» ■ iu insip Lduuui win tne nenerai eiecuon 

I enclose a donation oft CL17 

□ £20 D£30 

□ £40 Others 



Name 

Address 


MD FD 


| • Postcode | 

I wish to pay by: 
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Card number; 
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Eur ope stifles hope for trade 
in British BSE-free cattle 

Hopes thai British fanners with healthy. BSE-free, herds could be 
exempted from the European Union’s beef ban were dashed 
yesterday after Brussels challenged the basis of proposals framed 
by Douglas Hogg, the agriculture minister. 

Mr Hogg submitted a blueprint to Brussels last month detailing 
how Britain would meet EU conditions for the removal of the ban on 
exports of beef from BSE-free herds. But in a letter to Mr Hogg, 
Franz Fischler and Emma Booino, EU commissioners for agriculture 
and food safetv, query the ability of the British authorities to 
Buanmtce that* certified BSE-free herds can be properly traced. 
Exports from Northern Ireland could be envisaged, the 
commissioners suggest since Ulster already has a well-established 

computerised cattle-movement database. A commission spokesman 
stressed yesterday that a formal decision on the certified herds 
scheme would be taken only at the end of May. Katherine Butler 

Missing child turns up in Holland 

A two-vear-old girl snatched yesterday morning from outside her 
nursery school has been found, later the same day, in Holland. 

Marwa Darwkb and her Lebanese natural father, Ahmed, were 
traced to Schiphol Airport near Amsterdam by Dutch authorities, 
Scotland Yard said. The child was abducted when her foster father 
was hit over the bead from behind and pushed to the ground outside 
the Pbrtman Family Centre in Marylebone, central London. 

Youths jailed for victimising elderly 

-ftvo teenage boys who burgled the elderly and disabled were jailed 
for three and five years yesterday after a crime wave which saw 
them arrested 1 15 times in 30 months. 

Daniel Storey, (left) aged 14, and Daniel Marsh, (right) aged 17, 
chose “soft" targets, including a 72-year-old man whom they 


people 



robbed of his Christmas presents, to feed their drug addiction. 
Judge David Selwood, at Portsmouth Crown Court, lifted their 
right to anonymity on the grounds the public had a right to know 
who had committed the “catalogue of offences". Simon Reeve 

Three years for fallen SAS hero 

A former SAS hero, trapped by an undercover police officer into 
illegally supplying a machine-gun and highly destructive dum-dum 
bullets, was yesterday jailed for three years. 

Robert Scott, 49. who distinguished himself in battle zones around 
the world, hoped the deal would result in £100,000 of legitimate 
business. But Judge Derek firman at Middlesex Guildhall Crown 
Court told the twice-married father, who was arrested shortly after ' 
last year's Dunblane tragedy, that he must have been aware of the 
danger in which he was putting society. A second defendant, David 
Spencer, 3S, also a former soldier, who supplied the Vectra M4 sub- 
machine pistoL received an 18-month sentence. A third man, ex-MI6 
officer Christopher Hale, 57, provided a 32 calibre Astra revolver 
and 18 bullets at Scott’s request, and will be sentenced next week. 

E.coli screening in Highlands 

Health officials in Scotland are screening the family and friends of 
a six-year-old girl who has contracted the £. coti 0157 bacterium. 

The four teachers and 92 pupils of Hill of Feam Primary School 
in Easter Ross, where the girl is a pupil, have also been given advice 
on hygiene. A spokesman for Highland Council said: “We have been 
advised there is no public health issue involved." The’ girl is being 
looked after at her home and is not ill, be added. 



;.^^he novelist Fay Wekfon ha^cafled orr feminists 
J fo frecoinernasciil'Enist and prorTK>fo ttre^ es- 
vl. teem of ntflefeoys. . • ■ 

Wekfon, 05, was speaking foOowing the ari- 
nouncemerit of a riew TV drama Big Women id be 
showronChannel 4. The series tells fliehtory of 

1970s to th^lSc^ltsricws heady ^Sllsm giv- 
ing way to disilfusfon particularly among men. 

According to Weddon, The serial is going tor be 
very seecy but not in a salacious way. tot* of naked 
women running around In the . woods cortHmirang 
with iheMatfier Goddess,". .-ay • ■ i - . 

Weldon* writer of The Lives-And LovdsOfA 5fte- 
Devil , said no cine can accusprhet of-grimgfcpcfc 
on her .feminist principles. 

"1 will get stick from. all steeeiBul Ircari't have 
deserted because f was never there. Thefe is no 
headquarters, you know. .* . r 


arr amazing 
compietetyi 
“But what 
come the E 
' Women's i 






we looked after foe salf esteem «rf theTrtfle boys," 
she declared, ••• 

. “Feminism wasa revolutiORthathapperted.lt was 
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Top scientist 
targeted in 
animal protest 

A leading neuroscientist 
has been targeted by anti- 
vivisection campaigners 
who are planning a demon- 
stration outside his house 
today. 

The home of professor 
Colin BEakemore, presi- 
dent-in-waiting of the 
British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 
is being used as a meeting 
point for animal rights pro- 
testors who w3l then go on 
an “Animal Freedom Tour". 

Professor Blakemore, 
who is out of the country, is 
concerned for the safety of 
his wife and family. He said 
last night “I'm afraid they'll 
bum my house down. I re- 
ally live in fear of my home . 
being destroyed." He said 
there has been a resur- 
rgence of attacks on hfrn, 
with the latest being fo- 
cused on his home. 

The group behind the 
protest. Animal Iteration, 
have said in their flyers ad- 
vertising the event that 
they are planning to visit 
several "animal abuse es- 
tablishments in and around 
Oxford". A similar protest 


'find the tfrne? Because- 
enough for. them.” ' . . : <f - . : .v- --- 

A Channel 4spoktesmOTCoefrHiedy 
the Big Women series woedthbe 
rago Press: . . 

■J^ftwiUbeasBfiricaHook 
quarter of. aicentunr," Ne st 
Tariq Attend shooing wiB s 

ysatobecoe^nradt-V ■/. — 

• Channel 4's drama pJans aJsolnctode 
: tafio n of ArrthoriyftwelrsA DastCe. TcrT, 

Of Time and an adaptation of FrttiM^Dtsiwidgeya 
classic sixties th rfller Me&ssa, jupdated^by, Alan 
Blrasdaie.Jarin^£hle r >^io ptaved Rb ahethin 
Pricfe And Prejurfce, w2T pfay Me«raa. Jlifie Wal- 
ters and Bill Paterson w9l ateo star. • y.L..: 

• - . T . DavkHJsler 


Smoking 
rebel vows 
to defy ban 

Sixty-aday smoker Peter 
Boddington said yesterday 
that he would rather go to ... 
jail than obey a High Court:' 
injunction banning him 
from lighting up on the 
London to Brighton train. 

His rebellion came after 
Connex South Central, 
whose BR predecessors 
prosecuted Mm in the 
criminal courts, succeeded 
in a civil action aimed at- 
ending the commuter’s 
habit of smoking in the 
buffet car of their trains 
where there is now a 
complete ban. 

The injunction was 
imposed until Mr 
Boddington’s challenge to 
his £10 fine for smoking is 
either heard or rejected by 
the House of Lords. Mr 
Boddington, the owner of 
Tooting Market in south 
London, is now standing 
as an Independent 
parliamentary candidate In 
footing, and says in his 
etection literature that a 
vote for him will “hefp stop 
people being sent to prison 
by the French for smoking 
on British trains” 



last Saturday in Hereford- 
shire ended in dashes be- 
tween protesters and 
police. 

Professor Blakemore 
(pictured), of Oxford Uni- 
versity, has been a fre- 
quent target for animal 
rights campaigners. Two 
years ago, at Christmas, 
his children handled a ■ 
package, sent to his home 
by protesters, which later 
turned out to be a bomb. 

He has been subjected 
to death threats, warned 
that his three children 
would be kidnapped, and 
had his car doused with 
paint strippers, causing 
several thousand pounds 
worth of damage. 

Cofin Blackstock 


Internet boy whose game was for real 


00pm * Sun TO.OOarr 


A 12-year-oJd Texas boy is 
being hailed as an Internet 
hero for summoning help 
for a woman seriously ill in 
Finland. 

At first, Sean Redden 
said, he could notteB 
whether the "sob" arid 
"pain” messages flashing 
across his screen were 
real or part of an internet 
game he had logged on to. 
In the end he took them 


seriously and his actions, 
with help from his mother, 
sheriff’s dispatchers, in- 
ternational operators and 
Finnish paramedics, may 
have saved the life of Tarja 
Laftfnen, 20, a business 
student in Kerava, Finland. 

Sean was playing a - 
character in a chatroom, a 
cyber fantasy world where 
visitors play make-bePeve. 
A new character entered, 


saying she was an asth- 
matic who had stayed late 
In the computer lab, got 
locked in and was having 
trouble breathing. She 
gave her name and ad- 
dress. Sean’s mother, 
called rescue personnel, 
and an ambulance was 
dispatched. Interpol later 
confirmed that Ms Laltinen 
was all right 

AP- Denton, Texas 


briefing 


HEALTH 

Contraceptive pill safe 
for most women 


risk among those who had not been 
pills were prescribed, particularly for j 20 to 44 

^The study collected information on Asia, 

who had heart attacks from 21 research centres in Aina. 
Europe and Latin America. • 

MOTORING 

Road rage 'worst on Fridays' 


Road rage is at its worst on Fridays ***** 
build up their aggression and stress levels during 

*dd .taos. o« In Eve of tta 30.0*0 
claims for vehicle damage and accktents last year 

ssaatsssasssasw-- 

bx mayhem”. Andy T^headof the firm s 

motor cUvision^said: “Out 24-bour daims helpline becomes 
mandated with calls on Fridays. This is more *han tvnoe tte 
amount which we receive for 

might start to follow the trend set by French and Italian timers, 
who go mad leaving Paris and Rome for the weekend. 



EMPLOYMENT 

Courts service accused of sex bias 

; Women and ethnic minorities are being denied top jobs in the 
m agis trates court sendee, according to a survey which revealed that 
93 per cent of senior positions are held by men. 

Only seven per cent of the top grades of Justices' Chief - 

Executives and, Justices' Clerks - 16 out of 214 - are women, and 
none jure black. 

RoJie EagLeson, general secretary of the magistrates' union, the 
Association of Magisterial Officers, said; “It is pretty astonishing 
that thisis happenmg in 1997. We are extremely disappointed and 
' increasingly angry with the response of the Lord Chancellors 
Department in the face of these latest, and apparently damning, 
statistics. Urgent and practical measures must be taken to establish 
equality of opportunity for all those working in the magistrates' 
courts service. This is an issue which cannot be swept under the 
carpet as it undermines the credibility of the local justice system." 

The results were part of an ethnic and gender monitoring survey 
for 1996, carried out by the magistrates’ courts group of the Lord 
Chancellor's Department. It showed that while 68 per cent of all 
staff employed in the servioe were female, 68 per cent of these 
were employed in low-paid, clerical and administrative jobs. 


ASTRONOMY 

New planet found in star’s orbit 

American scientists have boosted the notion that many more stars 
in foe galaxy may have Earth-sized planets orbiting them, after 
finding evidence for a planet the size of JnpUer around a star just 
50 light years away 

Though it is almost certainty too hot to sustain life, and is not 
foe closest to Earth of the extrasolar planets to be found, it does 
offer fresh evidence for bow such star and placet systems form. 
The planet was found by detecting tiny variations in foe motion of 
foe staiv Rho Coronae Borealis in the Northern Crown 
constellation, from an observatory at Mt Hopkins in Arizona. 

Last year other astronomers reckoned they had found two 
exirasolar planets around a star just eight light years away from 
Earth. Both of those were also reckoned to be the size of Jupiter. 

“This discovery helps show that giant planets like Jupiter may 
be reasonably common around ordinary stars,” said Robert Noves. 
one of the team. * 

“It is exciting to think that there may be many smaller planets 
much more like foe Earth in orbit around these stars, as in our 
own solar system.” Charles Arthur, Science Editor 
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BBC’s brightest set to head C4 


Rob Brown 

Media Editor 

The contest to succeed Michael 
Grade as chief executive of 
Channel 4, an appointment ex- 
pected to be made at a board 
meeting on Monday, appears to 
have boiled down toa two-horse 
race between one of the BBC's 
top television executives, 
{^Michael Jackson, and Channel 
ovl’s director of programmes, 
" John Willis. 

if the youthful Mr Jackson 
gets the job, it will be hard for 
Mr Willis to stick around at the 
station he has been with since 
day one. Colleagues expect him 
to quit if he is passed over for 
the post. He may even cross 
over to the BBC. 

Many of Mr Jackson's col- 


$ 


OF 


leagues at the Beeb are bracing 
themselves for that eventuality. 
He has described the Channel 
4 chief executive post as the best 
job in British broadcasting. 

Rumours have been sweep- 
ing through the corridors at 
Television Centre since last 
TUesday, when the director of 
television and controller of 
BBC1 suddenly cancelled a 
walkabout in the entertainment 
department for a serious dis- 
cussion at Broadcasting House 
with director-general John Birt. 

Mr Birt has dismissed sug- 
gestions Lhat he is about to lose 
one of the brightest minds in the 
corporation, and a possible fu- 
ture DG. He told one reporter 
that for Mr Jackson to move 
from his current job at the 
BBC (Director of Television and 


controller of BBC1) to Channel 
4 would be “like you going off 
to edit the New Statesman*’. 

It could be that Mr Birt has 
held onto the wunderkind of 
White City by offering him an 
irresistible package ofpromis- 
es. But Mr Jackson has just em- 
barked on a plum job, so it is 
doubtful be can be offered 
much more at this stage. 

Speculation that he is set to 
defect to the commerdal sector 
has risen since it emerged last 
week that BBC’s director of 
programmes, Alan Yentob, was 
out of the running. Although he 
has no real experience in the 
commercial world, the way for 
the appointment of a creative 
leader was paved by the recent 
decision to promote David 
Scott from finance director to 


Channel 4’s managing director; 

But itwiQ be a major Mow for 
the station's programming 
supremo, John Willis, who has 
been described by Channel 5’s 
chief executive David Elston as 
the “unsung hero" of Channel4. 
Mr Willis would hate to lose out 
to a younger man he once 
branded a “copycat criminal". 

That was when Mr Jackson 
was controller of BBG2 and, al- 
legedly, stealing ideas from 
Channel 4. Mr Jackson hit back 
at that time, describing Chan- 
nel 4 as a “lager channel” and 
arguing that a “sapping of orig- 
inality” had resulted from a 
“pursuit of demographics - in 
particular, young, lager-drink- 
ing, upwanfly-mobile men". Mr 
Jackson pomted to The Girlie 
Show as an example of “putting 
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BEGINS THIS WEEK ; An Englishman's west 
farferian? »» the South American jungle 
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THE JUDAS FIGURES by Audrey Ersfcme lindop- . 



Before the box: A family enjoys itself in the pre-television age, as the Wilsons have for 10 years Advertising Archives 


The Flying Hamburger: 
German hover-train will 
be world’s fastest at 300mph 


Imre Karacs 

Bonn 


The German government yes- 
terday gyve the green light to 
the world's fastest train, which 
i> designed to glide from Ham- 
burg to Berlin at speeds of up 
to 3**hnph. 

Work on the Transrapid pro- 
ject. financed jointly by taxpay- 
ers and private enterprise, is due 
to begin next year, with the 
trains scheduled to make their 
lirei journey in 2005. They will 
cover the 185-mile distance, 
with a stop in Schwerin, in less 
than an hour. Transrapid will 
herald a new age of the railway. 
Levitating on a magnetic cush- 
ion half an inch above the spe- 
cially constructed track, the 
light-weight vehicles will dis- 
pense with wheels, traditional 
brakes, friction and noise. 

Such systems already operate 
on short' stretches oround the 
world, but the Hamburg-Berlin 
line will be the first to apply the 
technology at a distance long 
enough to swamp other means 
of transport. The government 
and the German companies pi- 
oneering Transrapid nope their 

courage will be rewarded with 
export order* world-wide. 

But although several coun- 
tries. notably Brazil, the Unit- 
ed States. Australia and China, 
have expressed interest in mag- 
netic levitation ( Magic v ) trains, 
no firm order has been re- 



The Transrapid wHl cover the 185 miles from Hamburg to 
Berlin - with a stop - in less than an hour 


ccived. The incalculable rev- 
enue from expons has long 
been the subject of dispute in 
Germany, following realisation 
that Transrapid will not make 
money at home for a long time. 

Indeed, yesterday’s pledge of 
funds by the Transport Minis- 
ter, Matthias Wissmann, was 
precipitated by the withdrawal 
of three large German con- 
struction companies from the 
project. The estimated cost of 
the project has gone up by 111 
per cent of original calculations, 
while revenue forecasts have 
been revised downwards. 

According to the latest fig- 
ures. the government will invest 
DMh.lbn (iibout£llhn). while 
the private sector will put up 


DM3.7bn. Annual profit is cur- 
rently projected at just under 
DMlbn by2010. Opponents say 
that is still pic in the sky, but the 
government commitment seems 
to ensure that the project will 
be realised. “I feel more opti- 
mistic than ever in saying that 
Transrapid will come," Mr Wiss- 
mann said yesterday. 

Money apart, Transrapid still 
faces opposition on other 
fronts. The Greens deplore the 
elevated track's impact on the 
landscape, and its higher ener- 
gy use than traditional trains. 
Resistance is strongest in 
Schleswig-Holstein, the Land 
along a section of the track, 
whose government of Social 
Democrats and Greens is still 


fighting a rearguard battle, and 
can delay the planning stages. 
Villages along the way have 
found a powerful ally in the Bis- 
marck family, whose wooded es- 
tate lies in the path of progress. 

Their power of obstruction is 
more than balanced, however, 
by the Transrapid lobby. The 
state railway company, and the 
private concerns Thyssen. 
Siemens and Adtranz have a 
vested interest in milking their 
investment Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl and even the Fi- 
nance Minister, Theo Waigel, 
are Maglev enthusiasts, and all 
but one of the regions affected 
support the line. 

All arguments have, in any 
case, been outweighed by 
considerations of prestige. Ger- 
many was a late entrant to the 
high-speed rail race, and felt hu- 
miliated when France’s TGV 


rendering the rival German 
technology obsolete. Transrapid 
is meant to be the revanche, mid 
something more. It is set to be- 
come a national symbol; the 
crowning gloiy of Germany's 
new capital, its space-agc ter- 
minus by the Reichstag the 
most important hub in Europe. 

There are plans to take the 
line further east, to >Afaisaw and 
beyond. That may seem an im- 
plausible dream now, but that’s 
what they used to say about the 
futuristic blueprints of the 
Hamburg-Berlin shuttle. 


pa rfcagi^g before progra mming , 

treating the audience simply as 
categories of consumers”. .. , 

In contrast, BBC2, he sug- 
gestetUtaallenged its audience 
by “reflecting the more fluidso- 
aal realities of the Nineties - the 
awareness that Essex Man may 
be curious about Cezanne, that 
Sussex Woman may have han- 
kerings after Oasis.” 

Mr Jackson made life difficult 
for Channel 4 schedulers dur- 
ing his time in charge of BBC! 
He broadened its appeal, par- 
ticularly in peak time, with 


to Our Friends in the North. He 
axed the Late Show and gave 
the network its first continuous 
drama series. This Life, about 
a group of sex-obsessed young 
lawyers sharing a London fiat. 


Interestingly, Michael Grade 
performed virtually the same 
role that Mr Jackson performs 

at the Beeb. before he took over 

at Channel 4 in 1987. Because 
of his populist and flamboyant 
image, Mr Grade's, appoint- 
ment unnerved many at Chan- 
nel 4. Yet he quickly established 
himself as the Face of Four and 
many Channel 4 staffers were 
devastated when he annmmred 
on 27 January that he would 
quit in July. 

The horror which greeted 
Michael Grade’s move to Chan- 
nel 4 would repeat itself if the 
board opted this time, for his old 
LWT chum Greg Dyke, who is 
believed to. covet tbe post. Mr 
Jackson has more arty-cred. and 
no one will be outraged if be is 
named as Channel 4’s new boss. 
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Michael Jackson: Wunderkind 

Photograph: Edward Sykes 



the box starts here 


Nicole Veash 


The backlash against television 
started in the Wilson household 
when they banished the square 
box to a comer of the attic, 
where it sat gathering dust for 
more than a decade. 

A few years ago, they decid- 
ed to be rid of it permanently, 
mainly because it was never 
used and was taking up too 
much space. 

The family, who live in East 
Grinstead. Sussex, have now giv- 
en tbeir support to Turn Off TV 
Week, a campaign launched by 
anti-television campaigners. 
White Dot. 

Sarah Wilson, 44, a music 
teacher and mother to three 
teenage children, said "when 
they chose to turn off their tele- 
vision they were rewarded with 
an enriched family life. 

“When the children were 
Quite small my husband and I 
decided we didn’t want them 
watching television because it is 
habit-forming and they would 


have assumed it was a expect- 
ed part of family life," she said. 

“I don’t think we have re-, 
placed the television, we are not 
rushing around all the time try- 
ing to fill the gaps in our life. It 
is just that we live by a differ- 
ent.. more moderate tempo.” 

The Wilsons are used to peo- 
ple thinking that Life without . 
television is somewhat odd. 
But they dismiss suggestions 
that their children are bored or 
in some way deprived. “Each of 
the children has had the time to 
develop a musical talent and I'm 
not quite sure how we would fit 
TV into our life now,” says Mrs 
Wilson, whose husband, Chris, 
a business co mm unications 
manager in London. 

. “J would like to think that if 
people switched off their tele- 
vision, even for just one week, 
that they would see bow much 
more there is to life beyond 
Neighbours. Family life is being 
eroded and one of the con- 
tributing factors is television.” 

This week was officially des- 


ignated Thin Off TV Week by 
David Burke, a computer pro- ' 
gr amm ar from Have, Sussex, 
and founder of White Dot, af- 
ter witnessing the success of a 
■ s imilar crusade in the United 
States, where a reputed 3.5 mil- 
lion viewers hit the off button last 
year. “I think people who watch 
a lot of TV don’t realise how 
much it dominates their life be- 
cause they are phigged into it all 
the time,” he saicL 

“They start replacing reality 
with escapism. For example, 
they think the actors in the soap 
Friends are in fact their friends:'’ 

Christine Airey, a' shop, as- 
sistant and her husband Mike. 


iupl 

four children, two of whom 
stilllive at home. The family dis- 
posed of the television a while 
ago, but somehow their children 
managed to sneak it back. 

Mrs Airey, 45, said: “I would 
like to get rid of it pennanent- 
r, but there is the rest of the 
dly to consider.” 


Our exclusive 
serialisation of the 
River Cafe Cook Book Two 
■ this week offers new 
ways with, pasta, polenta, 
and risotto, and a chance 
to win a luxury holiday 
in Tuscany 

PLUS: 

ELECTION 

SPECIAL 

Ian Jack with Tony Blair 
. and Rian Malan with 
John Major 

DAVID AND 
JONATHAN 

The Dimbleby brothers 
_ go head-to-head 

CURRE WITH 
SPICE 

ftop star wannabe 
Debbie Currie, 
daughter of MP Edwina 

CATCH UP ... 

with the man who runs 
six marathons (a day) 

WE HATE WORK 

Why offices are like 
school ... only worse 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Get the IoS for just 50p. 
See die voucher on 
page 2 today 
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I ya/fl fce to knew more about ow irique whrstey, wrte to us for a free booklet at the Jack Darid Distitefy lyictibu’g, 


37352 USA. 


AT JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY, we’ve been rolling 
barrels of Tennessee Whiskey for longer than anyone 
can remember. 

It was 1866 when Jack Daniel founded his distillery here 
in the Tennessee Mis. And here is where we have always 
remained, making whiskey in the painstaking manner 
he perfected. "Let’s make it the best we can, every day 
we make it,” is what our founder always said And, 
we promise, we’re still saying that in Jack Daniel’s 
Hollow 131 years later. 


JACKDANTEL’S TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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hotpoint 

1000 Spin 'Aquarius' 

Autowasher 

■ Aquarius wash system, 

■ 'No heat* economy 
wash. 

■ Super rinse. 

Model WM2SP- 
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DISHWASHERS 

SAVE o el 20 


BOSCH 

Pull Size Ecological Dishwasher 



■ 6 programmes. 

■ VWy guiet operation. 

■ Takes 12 place 
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Remow Control BBSS 
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Was £l4g39. In-store Price £139.99. 


SANYO lung Hey Video wit h WdeoHus 
and roc mm OW»WM 

■ Auto set-up fatHIty. 11HMI 4 fill 

■ Tape library system. IllilJ f IjjlW 

Model VHR287E. ■■■ L 1 
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i Height adjustable 
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CD HI-FI SYSTEMS 

SAVE o £ 50 



AIWA 

CD Mini Hi-Fi 
■MuMplay- plays 
up to 3 Os. 

■ 200 watts (RMS) 
per channel. 
Model NSX-F9. 
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HOTPOINT 

110 cu A Mistral Plus frost Free Fridgs 
Freezer 

■ Deep door fndgr - hohH 6 paib 

■ Dual thermostat 

■ Tillable shelves. - 

a Temperature display 
Model 8SWWA. 

Price Deluding Trade-in £719 99 


TRADE-IN PRICE 
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MATSU I Uttru-Compaa CD Mkro HWI 

■ Digital tuner — cuiysw 

with presets. 

■ Remote control. Mill - fU 

Model MCH750. |IU If Ni 

Was &mm. Was £89.99. 
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PACKARD BELL Vj 
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PC with 15" Monitor 

■ 16Mb RANWGb hard drive. 

■ 8-wccd CD-ROM drive. CURRYS PRICE 
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DYSON 

Antarctica Solo Dual 
Cydooe Upright Cleaner 
In aid of Breakthrough 
Breast Cancer 
Powerful 1300 watt motor. 
Model DCOI 
ANTARCTICA SOLO. 
RECOMMENDED by 


BUY NOW I 
PAY 6 
MONTHS 
LATER 



PRICE CRASH ON SONY CAMCORDERS 

SAVE ¥c dOO 


SONY 8mm Camcorder with 
lOx Optical Zoom Lens 
■ 0.6 lux low light performance for superb 
filming in low light ■ Auto- exposure modes. 

Was £S4Mg. CURRYS PRICE 

WasC52999. m m A 

53?“ 449qq 

■Wc lor details. 
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■4-star freezer rating. 'JLIJ 
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NEW WORLD 50 cm SloMn Gas 
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■ Separate wan and grllL BM MNA 

■ lid witti safety cutout. nLt|l r <yU M 
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LEISURE 110an Satin Double Width Ges Cookw 
DeuHfewan- »W CwanrspncE 

Model RANGEMASTBt 110. PPM M |AA 
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'AM MILES AWARDS are awulabie on selected 
Sony Models - by redemption. AIR MILES is o 
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HOTIlBK-OmSMSK 

Phone our dedicated 
software line 7 days 
a week. Calls ant 
50p per minute. 

M-STOUPC 

UKRAMSBWKB 

Make the most of 
Windows 95. RAM 
uparade chips from 
£27.99. Installation only 
£T&Ask for details. 

EASY WAYS 70 MY 

Currys Premier Advantage 
Account offers instant 
Credit and lets you take 
advantage of any credit 
offer irutore. 

See in-store for details. 




MASTERCARE 

cdws.ys t here-... 


Coverplan 


INTERJEST FREE 
OPTION* ON ALL 
PRODUCTS OVER £100 
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provided by expert engineers when 
you purchase a Masterarc Coverplan 
Agreement. PIUS Interest Free Ophon when 
purchased with any product ever tiOQ. 
Ask m-store tor details. 
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•‘vS^ Terrorist disruption: Rail Jinks, motorway and airport forced to shut down, but travellers remain stoic 
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Travel chaos 
as IRA keeps 
up campaign 


1 1 

■Oovcr 


-■■■■■ ■ 

EKN,Gi ^ 


Randeep Ramesh 
and.MBchael S t r ee ter 

The IRA campaign of chaos yes- 
terday closed rail links and mo- 
torway sections and shut a 
London airport. An attempt was 
also made to blow up an elec- 
tricity pylon. The incidents 
came -after disruption to travel 
in the Midlands and North of 
England last Friday and Mon- 
day’s day of disruption in Lon- 
don and the south-east of 
England. 

Fir# to fall yesterday to the 
ERAs plan was Bi rmingham ’s 
New Street station, which was 
evacuated at 7.45am. The do- 
sure affected Crosscountry, 
West Coast mam line and North 
London Railways services. The 
station reopened just before 
noon. 

By 8am police had dosed 
large sections of the M6 and M5 
Hnk in the West Midlands and 
motorists were moved off the 
A38(M) Aston Expressway, the 
mam route into Birmingham. It 
is believed that coded warnings 
had been received by the police. 

Aa AA spokesman said: 


“This is causing confusion and 
congestion around the motor- 
way closures and in Birming- 
ham. This hit one of the 
busiest stretches of the M6, with 
constant rush-hour queues.” 

At 830am motoring organi- 
sations reported that the Ml 
wasdosedin both directions be- 
tween junctions 33 and 31 in 
South Yorkshire and junctions 
26 and 24 in Nottinghamshire. 

Tvo explosions rocked a mo- 
torway stretch just before 
830am. The blasts were close 
to junction 10A on the M6 
north of Birmingham. No one 
was hurt in the explosions, but 
a 132,000-voh electricity pylon 
400m from junction 10A was 
damaged. Police said, the ex- 

K losion was on a section of the 
16 which had not been dosed 
and believe the terrorists were 
attempting to topple the pylon 
on to the motorway. 

Two concrete blocks which 
surround the base of the two 
legs nearest the motorway had 
been Mown off by the blasts. 

Tim Yardley, on his way to 
work, was half a mile from 
junction 10 going southbound 
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when the bomb went off. "Wb 
beard a bang, which we thought 
was & good distance away, and 
withm three minutes there was 
another one, which was literal- 
ly 100 yards from the car." 

Luton airport^ Bedfordshire, 
was evacuated after police re- 
ceived a phone warning at 
8.47am which claimed a bomb 
had been planted. The airport 
opened about 3pm, after bomb 
squad detectives had dealt with 
a suspect package. 

The road alerts led to big 
rush-hour delays. 

There were reports of a 15- 
mile queue on the M6 and a six- 
mile jam on the Ml in South 
Yorkshire. 

Lorry driver Alan Makin, 
who was delivering toilet tissue 
from Merseyside to the West 
Midlands, typified the stoical 
spirit of many of those caught 
up in yesterdays traffic chaos. 

Taking a break in Cannock, 
Staffordshire be said: "IPs two 
o’clock now and nocmajfy by this 
time Tm back in Merseyside and 
doing another job. 

“1 reckon Fve lost around half 
a day with the traffic delays 
around here." 

Mr Makin, who lives in St 
Helens, described those who 
caused the chaos as "stupid", 
adding "lobe honest, the only 
person who’s going to be upset 
is my boss." 

Roofer David Doyle was 
travelling home from London 
to his native Ayrshire, in Scot- 
land, when he was caught up in 
the delays on the Ml and M6. 

He said: "It’s taken me five 
hours to get here and normal- 
ly. Td nearly be home by now. 

. “It’s very frustrating but I sup- 
pose there’s not much I can do 
about ft. I heard!about it on the 
radio but by then it was too late. 
I guess if Td known before Td 
have just stayed where I was, in 
the house.” 

Bomb-disposal experts also 
carried out a second controlled 
explosion at- '230pm at 
junction 8 of the M6, the link 
with the M5 motorway. 



On the alert: Poficemen in the centre of Birmingham yesterday after the warning finked to the Mast at New Street Station 


Photograph: Reuters 


Public and police unfazed this time 


Jason Dennetto 

and Glenda Cooper 

The police and public are becoming in- 
creasingly adept at dealing with the re- 
cent IRA bomb threats and the mass 
disruption they cause. 

The spate of coded warnings has 
helped improve and speed up emergency 
procedures, police said yesterday, while 
psychologists added that the public's re- 
action had become "100 parts irritation 
to one part fear”. ■ 

’Although terrorist campaigns kill 
people, they disrupt people more than 
they kill them." said Dr James Thomp- 
son, director of the Traumatic Stress 
Clinic in London. “Pfepple are much 
more Kkely to have experienced a bomb 
scare or boax than be injured. If you look 
at people’s behaviour, it is irritation. 
There is very little experience of peo- 
ple being frightened." 


Terrorist attacks do register highly on 
a "dread risk scale”, said Dr Nick Pid- 
geon, a senior lecturer in psychology at 
Bangor University, specialising in risk 
perception. The events people become 
most scared of, according to American 
studies, are those which present a new 
risk [such as nuclear power), or those risks 
over which we have no control or have 
no choice whether to take such a risk. 

In major accidents, such as the King’s 
Cross underground fire of 1987 or the 
crashing of a DC-10 in the US in 1989. 
there can be what is known as the “so- 
cial amplification effect” where people 
avoid modes of transport, although this 
soon returns to normal 
^“My gut feeling is thatihe evidence 
shows people become less sensitised to 
the threat over time," said Dr Pidgeon. 

There was also the added aspect of 
“moral outrage" that people felt at ter- 
rorist attacks: "There is the attitude that 


some people feel I am not going to al- 
low [the terrorists] to get away with this. 
I'm going to get to work." 

Dr Thompson said that the main be- 
havioural change was that people were 
now far more vigilant about things they 
could deal with, such as unattended bags. 
He also called for the police to consid- 
er involving the public more: “I personally 
would prefer to be told there had been 
a bomb scare and what the police eval- 
uation of the risk was and be allowed to 
make up my own mind whether to con- 
tinue my journey ... the public could be 
trained to look for bombs rather than be 
told in a non-specific way to be vigilant " * 

Yesterday, roadways and Birming- 
ham’s New Street Sation were evacuated 
and later reopened at a last rate by West 
Midlands police. South Yorkshire and 
the Metropolitan Police are also be- 
coming more skilful at coping with the 
IRA "chaos" strategy. 


However, because of the random 
nature of the warnings and as they of- 
ten affect several police forces across a 
large area, significant delays and dis- 
ruption are inevitable. 

The British Transport Police became 
very proficient in dealing with evacua- 
tions during a spate of coded calls and 
bombs in stations during the early 1990s. 
Similarly, in Belfast during the 1990s. the 
RUC and army bomb disposal experts 
became quite proficient in dealing with 
regular bomb threats. On occasion, up 
to 30 simultaneous alerts were used to 
keep the security forces at full stretch. 

On the question of strategy, the IRA 
have continued their tactic of using cod- 
ed warnings to cause maximum disrup- 
tion with minimum risk to loss of life. 
True to form, they have also included one 
or two bombs among the hoaxes to en- 
sure the police take all calls seriously and 
to get maximum coverage in the media 
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Noddy comes to play for his creator’s centenary l~)j T*CCtOT (felllCS 



at care home 


Noddy’s new friend: Four-year-old Jake Birch plays with some of the Noddy goods on show at the London Toy and Model Museum. An exhibition of works 
by Enid Blyton - to mark the centenary of the author's birth - runs from today until 21 September at the Paddington gallery Photograph: Nicola FUrtz 


Louise Jury 

A director of homes for men- 
tally disabled people accused of 
ill-treatmg residents told yes- 
terday bow she left the homes 
and never went back after the 
allegations were made. 

Angela Rowe was now being 
treated for depression and 
anorexia, Kingston Crown 
Court, Surrey, was told. 
Jonathan Caplin, QG, for the 
prosecution, said the homes, 
Stoke Place Mansion House 
and Stoke Green House in 
Stoke Poges, Buckinghamshire, 
were more like an army camp 
than residential centres. 

Mrs Rowe, with former 
members of staff Desmond Tul- 
ly and Lorraine Field, denies 
claims by other former workers 
and relatives that residents 
were ill-treated. 

The jury was directed by Mr 
Justice Baker not to be further 
concerned with four of the 16 
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Angela Rowe: Accused of 

making resident eat outside 

charges. They were two charges 

of ill-treating residents made 
against Mrs Rowe and one 
rhat gi- of Ill-treatment by Mr 
TUlty and a similar charge 
against Mrs Field. 

' This leaves Mis Rowe, 39, 
whose last given address was in 
Windsor, Berkshire, facing two 
counts of ill-treating residents 
at the homes run by she and her 
late husband, Gordon, between 
1983 and 1993. She is also ac- 
cused of two counts of wilfully 
neglecting residents. 

Mr Tuliy, 33, of Exeter, De- 
von, and Ms Field, 42, of Stoke 
Poges, each now face four 
counts of ill-treating residents 
at the homes. 

The court has heard that if 
Gordon Rowe had not com- 
mitted suicide last year, he 
would have faced charges as be- 
•mg “principally responsible’' 
for what allegedly happened in 
the homes. Opening die case for 
the defence, Stephen Kramer, 
QC, for Mrs Rowe, said they 


were “fencing at if 

cause what is alleged is alleged f 
over such a long penod andso .. . 

l °Hesaid Mis Rowe denied al- 
legations of ill-treating a resi- 
St, who had Downs 
Syndrome, by forcing ter “ 

outside, even in the cokLan^f • 

pulling the hairof anoth». r ws- 
ident. She also denied there 
were inadequate toiletries and 
toilet paper for die residente. 

The court heard that Mrs 

Rowe, one of a fonuhr of lhb 

met Rowe when she was 10 and - 
he was mental- welfare officer 
for her father. When RflJJ* set 
up a home for the mentally dis- 
abled in Somerset in 1979, he 
phoned Mrs Rowe, then 22, and S 
asked her to join him as house- 
keeper. In 1983 she moved ■ 
with him to Buckinghamshire, 
where they ran Stoke Place . 
Mansion House and then later 
Stoke Green House. They mar- 
ried in 1989. 

Mis Rowe was a director of 
the management company, 
Longcare, with 40 per cent of 
the shares, and was on the cer- 
tificate of registration with 
Buckinghamshire County 
Council for Stoke Green 
House. But, questioned by Mr 
Kramer, Mrs Rowe said she . . 

knew nothing about what being 

a di rector meant and had not 
even known until coming to 
court that she was named in the 
registration. She had had noth- . 
mg to do with the business of . 
the homes or with the education t 

and training programmes. but 
was, as in Somerset, a “glorified . 
house-keeper.” 


Haughey pressured 
to help cash inquiry 


Alan Murdoch . 

Dublin • 

The former taoiseach, Charles 
Haughey, is being invited to at- 
tend the payments-to-politicians 
tribunal or have legal represen- 
tation when it resumes on 
Monday to argue whether con- 
versations he had with a lawyer 
for supermarket magnate Ben 
Dunne should be made public 
The tribunal heard earlier this 
week that Mr Haughey secretly 
received f 1 3m bom Mr Dunne 
while he was taoiseach between 
1987 and 1991. 

Proceedings at the Dublin 
Castle tribunal were suspended 
in some confusion yesterday 
> 1*60 Noel Smyth, solicitor for 
Mr Dunne, revealed that he had 
bad discussions with the politi- 


cian at his Kinsealy mansion 
which he had withheld from his 
earlier statement of evidence. 

He said he had not disclosed 
them because he had been 
asked as a lawyer to meet Mr 
Haughey privately. Mr Smyth 
said Mr Haughey had imparted 
information to him us a solici- 
tor. “I am taking the view there- 
fore that unless directed by this 
tribunal to relate that informa- 
tion I would not give {it].” 

After taking" advice on 
whether to direct Mr Smyth to 
answer questions on the con- 
versations, the tribunal chairman, 
Mr Justice McCracken, said Mr 
Haughey should have the op- 
portunity to appear and say 
whether he felt the facts of the 
talks should remain confidential. 

Saturday Story, page 20 


Renewing your 
home insurance in 
April or May? 


If you are 50 
or over, you 
could save 
with Saga - 
call us NOW 

You will know bow expensive 
home insurance can be. 
Thankfully, if you are aged 50 
or over you can benefit from 
Saga Home Insurance - a 
superior household insurance 
Hat is only available to mature, 
responsible people like you. 

Saga Insures More Homes 

What is more, Saga Home 
Insurance is now able to cover 
an even wider range of properties. 
So even if we have been unable 
to offer you cover jn the past, 
why not call today FREE. 

The Saga Price Promise 

If you find another comparable 
policy at a lower price within 2 
months of taking out Saga 
Home Insurance, we will 
refuod you die difference. 

SAGA 

Services Ltd 

S«S* Smtei Ud. FREEPOST 731 
Mddeflwni Square, FoikaUoe CT2* 1AZ 



■ Insurance cover is 
comprehensive and 
low cost 

• Discounts for home 
security 

• Free pen with your 

quotation 

Call us today 

For your free no 
obligation quote simply 
call us on the number 
below. We will be 
pleased to answer any 
questions you have on 
Saga Home Insurance. 

0800 

414525 
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Hallowed home of 
Welsh rugby up for 
auction in 3,000 bits 


Ibny Heath 


For sale: A groundsman at Cardiff Arms Park yesterday caring for Welsh rugby's most sacred turf, which ts to be sold off in small lots 


Photograph: Huw Evans 


Cardiff Arms Park, the stadium that 
commands the affection of rugby en- 
thusiasts where ever the oval ball is 
handled, comes under the hummer 
tomorrow - not as a job lot but in 
more than 3,000 separate items. 

The auction has been called be- 
cause demolition of the historic home 
of Welsh rugby wiU begin shortly to 
make way for a new £10Qm stadium, 
due for completion by the time the 
1999 Rugby World Cup kicks off. 

Everything from the seals to the 
hair dryer in the visiting team's 
changing room is for sale. More than 
80 turnstiles, the stretcher on which 
injured internationals have been 
carried off. the huge scoreboard 
and closed circuit television equip- 
ment jostle for attention with more 
prosaic fittings and fixtures like 
cnxkeiy and floor coverings. Bidding 
is expected to be particularly keen 
for the seat in the bos once occupied 
by Diana, Princess of Wales. 

The hallowed playing area is be- 


ing sold in five-metre squares of turf 
- about 1.000 m total. The pitch trod- 
den by such heroes as GareLh Ed- 
wards, JPR Williams and Phil 
Bennett will end up as mini-shrines 
in the gardens of enthusiasts. 

The posts have been withdrawn 
from sale to become the centrepiece 
of the new stadium's Museum of Rug- 
by. “They are too special - the most 
evocative items of all," said Peter 
Owens of the Welsh Rugby Union. 

The sale is estimated - to raise 
tens of thousands of pounds which 
will be devoted to developing the 
game in Wales, with particular em- 
phasis on youth rugby. 

The site, in the heart of Cardiff, 
began life ns a cricket ground leased 
in the middle of the last century from 
the Marquis of Bute, one of Wales's 
wealthy coal Karons. The first rugby 
interna l ional was pinved there in 
April 1SS4. 

Today is its swan song, when 
Cardiff and Swansea clash in the fi- 
nal of the Swulcc Cup. Wales's most 
coveted sporting trophy. 


New-style 
lessons 
can boost 
boys 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent . 

Mixed schools should consider 
dividing pujjQs up for single-sex 
lessons in an effort to dose the 
growing gap between high-fly- 
ing gins and under-achieving 
boysibeadteachers said yester- 
day. The radical step is already, 
being tried by some heads amid 
evidence that the classroom 
gender divide: is widening as girls 
improve faster than - their male 
classmates. 

It is one of a range of strate- 
gies tor raising boys' perfor- 
mance suggested in a handbook 
for schools, Can Bays Do Bet- 
ter ? ; published yesterday by the 
Secondary Heads Association. 

Speaking on the first day of 
SHAs conference in Torquay, 
the union's past president and 
co-author of the handbook, Pe- 
ter Downes, said the lead held 
by girls was now so great that 
if more grammar schools were 
introduced, they would be pop- 
ulated almost exclusively by 
gn& while beys would dominate 
the secondary modems. 

-The trend could have fun- 
damental implications for Con- 
servative manifesto pledges of 
a grammar school in every town 
where parents want one. The 

Labout^lis unfair, 
leading inexorably to a sec- 
ondary modern on every comer. 
5EE& is also opposed to any ex- 
tension of selection without 
overall planning. 

Girls already out-perform 
boys in every GCSE subject ex- 
cept double science, and gen- 
erally outstrip them at A-level. 

Qoys feD behind for a range 


of reasons, including their in- 
ability to concentrate for long 
periods, said Mr Downes, who 
. retired as headteacher of Hltch- 
ingbrooke school in Cam- 
bridgeshire in 1995, 

"A typical 13-year-oJcfboy can 
concentrate for four or five 
minutes, while the giri can con- 
centrate for. 15 minutes. Beys 
prefer active learning, while 
girls are happy to work on pro- 
jects alone,” he said 

Once their attention has wan- 
dered, boys switched off in dif- 
ferent ways. “Some just go 
quietly to sleep and go on qui- 
etly under-achieving, but others 
react by belting the boy next to 
them.*’ 

Moulsham High School, in 
C^hnsford, Essex, is one of sev- 
eral mixed comprehensives to 
try single-sex teaching.. Boys 
and girls are taught separately 
for all subjects up to age 14, and 
for core subjects up to GCSE, 
though a sixth form is mixed. 

The policy has improved per- 
formances for both boys and 
girls, the school believes, though 
the effect is hard to quantify; 

At Hinchingbrooke school 
Mr Downes' proposal of single- 
sex teaching groups was reject- 
ed by staff, but boys-oniy 
assemblies and extra classroom 
help were introduced to boost 
boys’ flagging performance. 

Mr Downes said thaLthr 
be personally supported 
sex groups where necessary, 
not all heads favoured the ap- 
proach. Alternatives included 
monitoring 'pupils’ progress 
more closely ana targeting un- 
der-achieving boys earlier, and 
spreading the message, that it 
was “cool to achieve". 



hay-fever drug 
off the shelves 


Jeremy Latvance 

Health Editor 


Chemist's shops were clearing 
their shelves of hay-fever reme- 
dies containing the drug terfe- 
nadine yesterday following a 
warning over its safety from the 
Government's Committee on 
Safety of Medicines. 

The move comes after in- 
creasing concern about the 
drug's effect on the heart m 
some patients. Twenty people 
have died while taking lerfena- 
dirie products, 14 of them from 
heart-related problems, since it 
was first marketed in 1982. 

. In a letter to doctors and 
pharmacists, Professor Michael 
"Rawlins. chairman, of the com- 
mittee, raid that serious adverse 
reactions continued to be re- 
ported despite warnings issued 
atf P92 and 1994. People tak- 
ing antibiotics, antifungais or 
have heart or liver prob- 
lems t^y be at risk. .. 

-. Grapefruit juice is also 
toown to interact with the drug. 


increasing its uptake , 

blood. It was because of 

■ i .r.i 


m- 

>re- 
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cautions needed for Its safe 
use that the committee had 
recommended tprfenadine be 
made a prescription -only med- 
icine, Professor Rawlins said. 

A spokesman from the De- 
partment of Health said that by 
law the switching of a drug to 
mesaiption-oniy status was sub- 
ject to three months consulta- 
tion 90 terfeimdme-contaiaing 
products would stffl be available 
throughout the hay-fever season 
of May, June ana July. Shops 

•were bemg asked to remove the 

drug from open sale so cus- 
tomers could be advised di- 
rectly by the pharmacist. 

■ The following products con- 
tain terfenadinc: Aller-Eze 
Clear, Boots An ti h istam i n e 
Tablets, . Boots Hay Fever Relief 
Antihistamine Tablets, Boots 
One-a-Day Antihistamine 
Tablets, Histafen, Seldane.Jsr? 
fenor, TW«. Hafinax, Thludan, 
and THludan Forte. 
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news 


‘Independent’ cleared of 
Iraq arms trial contempt 


Kathy Marks 

Vie Independent was yesterday . 
cleared of contempt of court in 
an action brought by the At- 
torney-General, Sir Nicholas 
Lye’ll, after the newspaper re- 
produced documents connect- 
ed to an arms- to- Iraq trial. 

The Lord Chief Just ice. La rd 
Bingham, said the publication of 
two extracts from the documents 
did not constitute contempt, nor 
had there been any intention by 
the newspaper to interfere with 
the course of Justice. 

The documents were central 
to the quashing of the convictions 
of four men who ran Ordtech. an 
arms technology company. The 
Court of Appeal ruled in No- 
vember 1995 that they had not 
received a fair trial because the 


papers - which suggested the 
Government turned a blind eye 
to exports of arms to Iraq - had 
been withheld from the defence. 

Reporting the outcome of the 
appeal. The Independent repro- 
duced fragments of an intelli- 
gence report and a Foreign 
Office memorandum. The At- 
torney-General argued that this 
was in contempt of a court order 
that said the documents should 
be disdosed only for the purposes 
of the appeal. He applied to hare 
the newspaper fined and sought 
jail sentences for lan Harg- 
reaves. its former editor, and 
Chris Blackhurst, its former 
Westminster correspondent. 

However. Lord Bingham, in 
in a judgment handed down yes- 
terday after a hearing earlier this 
week, said there had not been 


a “significant and adverse effect 
on the administration of justice". 

He went on: “Recognising 
that the restraints upon freedom 
of expression ^toukl be no wider 
than are truly necesazy in a de- 
mocratic society, we do not ac- . 
cept that conduct by a third 
paiiy which is inconsistent with 
a court order in only a trivial or 
technical way should expose a 
party to conviction or contempt-'' 

Philip Havers QG, counsel 
for the Attorney-General, had 
submitted that although the 
court order was directed at the 
four men and their lawyers, it 
was also binding on third par- 
ties such as the media. 

Lord Bingham noted that 
both Mr Hargreaves, now edi- 
tor of the New Statesman, and 
Mr Blackhurst. now assistant 


editor of the Independent on 
Sunday, had denied knowledge 
of the order. “We are in no 
doubt that their denials are 
truthful and accurate," he said. 

However, there was uncer- 
tainty, he said, about whether 
David Hellier, the reporter who 
was in court for the appeal judg- 
ment, had reported to his su- 
periors an exchange in which the 
prosecution counsel reminded 
the appeal judges about the ex- 
istence of the ozder. 

"According to his affidavit, he 
reported the exchange which 
had taken place in court," Lord 
Bingham said. “There is, how- 
ever, considerable doubt 
whether he reported what coun- 
sel said at the conclusion of the 
judgment, including the refer- 
ence to the order of 17 July, and 


on balance we are inclined to 
think that he did not" 

He said that journalists bad 
made “a booa fide attempt to as- 
certain whether there was any 
restriction on publication of 
the documents. We conclude 
that Mr Hargreaves believed 
that the newspaper could prop- 
erly publish extracts from doc- 
uments quoted in the judgment 
of the court without infring in g 
any order it had made." 

Mr Hargreaves said after- 
wards “This action by the At- 
torney-General was an attempt 
to narrow ... the freedom that 
journalists hare to report con- 
tentious legal mattere.”He said 
he believed that courts would 
tore to be much dearer in future 
about what restrictions they in- 
tended to impose on reporting. 


Issue at heart of our secret society 


Journalists don't often win bat- 
tles in court Still less, battles 
against the Attorney-General 

adjudicated by the Lord Chief 
Justice, whose ruling yesterday 
will make journalists just a lit Lie 
more confident about reporting 
what goes on in and around the 
courts. 

The case arose from the In- 
dependent's publication in No- 
vember. 1995 of documents 
involved in the arms-to-Iraq 
scandal. Four men from a com- 


By Ian 
Hargreaves, 
former 
editor of 
The 

Independent 


pany called Ordtech had been 
found guilty of illegal arms ex- 
ports to Iraq, even though papers 
concealed by ministers through 
their use of Public Interest Im- 



munity Certificates would have 
revealed that they committed 
their crimes with the connivance 
of the authorities. 

It took the intervention of 
Lord Chief Justice Ihylor to 
prise these documents into the 
appeal process; their revelation 
led directly to the men's suc- 
cessful appeal which concluded 
on 7 November, 1995. That 
same day, some of these con- 
tested documents fell into the 
hands of the Independent and we 


reproduced snatches of them in 
reporting the outcome of the ap- 
peal the next day. 

Lord Chief Justice Thylor re- 
ported our behaviour to the At- 
torney-General who prosecuted 
the newspaper, myself and 
Christopher Blackhurst, the re- 
porter involved, for c rimin al 
contempt. Our actions, he 
charged, “set at nought the ba- 
sk upon which the Court of Ap- 
peal had made available the 
documents." A court order in- 


structing the appellants not to use 
the papers for any purpose oth- 
er than their appeal also meant 
this newspaper was not allowed 
to use them to inform its read- 
ers. Our argument was that Lord 
Thy lor had not made dear he in- 
tended this order to apply to the 
press, even though we made 
every effort to check his position 
fbDowing the end of the appeal 

Ian Hargreaves is editor of 
the New 


New Statesman 




Fun stretch: Stuart Cassidy lifting Darcey Bussell in rehearsal of Glen Tetley’s new ballet 
Amores, which opens at Covent Garden next Wednesday - Photograph: Laurie Lewis 

Ballet’s grand dd man 
returns after 17 years 


David Lister 

Arts News Editor 

The Royal Ballet will nest week 
stage a new work by Glen Tet- 
ley, described as the last “grand 
old man' 1 of international bal- 
<let. It will be the first work that 
the 72-year-old American 
choreographer, with more than 
70 ballets behind him, has cre- 
ated in this countiy for 17yeais. 

The new abstract ballet, en- 
titled Amarus, will star Darcey 
Bussdl and Stuart Cassidy. U wiu 
form part of a triple bill which 
will be the last full programme 
the Royal Ballet presents at 
Covent Garden in central Lon- 
don before the company goes on 
a major tour of Japan. 

A Royal Ballet spokeswoman 
said that Tfetley tod “gone out 
to create a ballet which 
stretched six of the country’s 
finest, dancers to the limit.". 

The remainder of the triple. 
bOl wQt now take on a strange 


aspect following a dispute 
between the Royal Ballet and 
the Balanchine Trust in New 
York. The Royal Ballet had 
advertised that it was staging, 
along with -4mores, two ballets 
by Balanchine , and Sym- 
phony in C. 

However, the trust that con- 
trols perfbnnancesoL^ioflb has 
refused The Royal Ballet per- 
mission to stage the piece un- 
less it has prior casting approvaL 
The trust wanted to watch the 
dress rehearsal of Apollo and 
then make its decision, only 
hours before curtain up on the 
first night next Wednesday. 

The Royal Ballet director Sir 
Anthony Dowell has ruled out 
such a last-minute arrangement 
and the company has cancelled 
its plans to stagpApoOo, which 
will be replaced by one of the 
Royal Ballet's well , known 
works. The Judas Tree, choreo- 
graphed by the late Sir Kenneth 
MacmilJm Tbe company is hav- 


ing to contact every ticket hold- 
er to inform them of the change. 

It is understood tbe Balan- 
chine Trust was concerned that 
the Royal Ballet star Irek Muk- 
hamedov might be ,L ioo muscu- 
• lar” for the lead role in *4pollo. 

lb add to the oddity of the sit- 
uation, another Balanchine 
work, Symphony in C, will still 
be performed as part of the 
triple bill next Wednesday. That 
ballet is controlled by a separate 
trust, which has no worries 
about the suitability of the Roy. 
at Ballet to perform the work, 
li The Royal Ballet dancer 
Adam Cooper, who is leaving 
the company, opened in Los 
Angeles last night in the afl-male 
Sunn Lake presented by Ad- 
ventures in Motion Pictures 
The radical reinterpretation of 
the work, which played at a 
theatre m the West End Q f 
. London last year, received huge 
advance sales at the start of 
ns United Slates tour. 
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Tory election posters leaked to Labour 


Christian Wofrnar 

In the continuing tit-fbr-tat war 
Over leaks from each others' 
ramps. Labour has admitted re- 
ceiving advance copies of all 
Tbry advertising posters in the 
run-up to the election. 

A senior source at M Alb any 
Labour’s campaign headquar- 
ters,- said that during the year 
leading to the launcb of the elec- 
tion campaign, every Tbry 
poster had been sent to the par- 
ty a few days in advance. 

He said: “This has been re- 
ally helpful. It has enabled us to 
prepare for all their attacks.” 


Mole sent copies of advertisements to Millbank in brown paper envelopes 


Unfortunately for Labour, 
the source of information from 
Central Office appears to have 
dried up just before the start of 
the campaign. Labour knew of 
the “New. Labour, New. Dan- 
ger”, the dying lion and the 
“Britain is Booming” cam- 
paigns, but were not alerted to 
the infamous little-Blair-sit- 
tmg-on-daddy-Kohl’s-knee 
advertisement. 

Millbank sources say the 
posters turned up in brown pa- 
per envelopes. Suspicions on the 


source of the leak will centre on 
the advertising agency used by 
the Conservatives, MCSaaichi, 
and will do nothing to improve 
relations between the party and 
its agency which have become 
strained because of the failure 
of its lion campaign, and the 
Tbries’ continued failure to 
break through in the polls. 

Claims and counter-cl aims 
about spies in each camp are 
now being levelled almost dai- 
ly and it is clear that both par- 
ties know quite a lot about 


each other's plans. The revela- 
tion about the advertising cam- 
paign follows the publication by 
the Tbries earlier this week of 
Labour’s “war book", a de- 
tailed outline of the party’s 


The Tories have also claimed 
that they have a mole inside 
Mffibank who has provided 
Central Office with a copy of 
Ihny Blair’s election itinerary. 
The Ibries have claimed that 
they have known every day 
where Tony Blair has been go- 


ing, but the failure of the lory 
chicken to turn up to mam/ of 
Mr Blair’s visits suggests this 
may be. a bit of bravado. 

Despite the leaks and 
counter-leaks, the very tight 
security has managed to ensure 
that the real hot secrets of the 
campaign have remained 
hidden, 

■ Voters in Blackpool are be- 
ing offered free fish and chips 
at Harry Kamsden's in a cam- 
paign newspaper sent out by 
then Conservative candidate. 


The paper, sent out by 
Richard Booth, the would-be 
MP for the highly-margmal 
Blackpool South, bears the 
words: “Vote Booth. Vbte for 
Blackpool Vote Conservative." 
next to a coupon for the famous 
chippy. 

The ad, placed and paid for 
by the restaurant, says: “Bring 
three hungry people to Harry 
Ramsden's Blackpool 
“This voucher entitles you to 
a free haddock fillet meal when 
accompanied by three paying 


customers.” The offer says it is 
worth £5-35. 

Last night the Liberal De- 
mocrats sent an angry solicitors' 
letter to Mr Booth's agent, 
Chris Hall claiming that the ad 
constitutes “treating” and is il- 
legal under the Representa- 
tion of the People Act. 

However, the Liberal De- 
mocrat peer. Lord McNally of 
Blackpool, did not appear to be 
taking the matter quite so 
seriously. 

In a statemen t too full of ex- 
cruciating fish puns to be quot- 
ed at length, he said the 
Conservative Party chairman 


should “red back” his 
candidate. 

“... but be won't. So Black- 
pool's battered Tories have had 
their chips. Next Thursday 
they’ll be knocked off their 
perch and find there is no plaice 

in Government for them, 1 ' he 
said. 

Mr Hall said the attack was 
“absolute nonsense.” 

“Harry Ramsden's always 
docs a coupon for anybody to 
bring friends and have a free 
meal. lt is a standard practice 
in this sort of environment 
You can pick them up in any 
free newspaper,” he said. 


PENSIONS ROW 


Parties fail the 
funding test 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

Both main parties are misleading vot- 
ers about their plans for pensions, ac- 
cording to independent analysis of one 
of the key proposals in the Conserva- 
tive manife sto. 

The Institute for Fiscal Studies, a re- 
spected think-tank, says in an analysis 
for the Independent that Conservative 
proposal for a “basic penaon plus” does, 
as Tony Blair claims, amount to re- 
placement of the guaranteed basic state 
pension by a private pension. “It is ef- 
fectively a privatisation of the state pen- 
son,” said Paul Johnson, deputy director 
of the IFS. 

This would apply only to people re- 
tiring after 2040, however, and not to 
people who are pensioners now or re- 
tire before then. Hie IFS argues that 
this privatisation would be a radical 
change to basic pension provision, and 


one that is not demanded by funding 
problems. There would be no difficul- 
ty in continuing to pay for state pensions 
through the tax systan. But its analysis 
does not allow Labour to claim feat pen- 
sions are safe in its hands. For it now 
proposes, like the Conservatives, grad- 
ual fy to reduce basic state provision by 
linking the value of thepension to prices 
rather than earning^ “we are effectively 
seeing general agreement that the ba- 
sic pension will be gradually-phased out,” 
Mr Johnson says. 

In yesterday’s, dispute both parties 
played down the fact that anybodywbo 
is under 20 now cannot count on re- 
ceiving a state pension that provides 
enough to live on, no matter who wins 
the election. The pattern of pension pro- 
vision is almost certain to involve two 
tiers, a basic state sum and a top-up pri- 
vate pension. The amount provided by 
the state, whether under Labour or the 
Conservatives, will be minimal 
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stuff of all 
elections 


Anthony Bavins 

Political Editor 

Bandied allegations that Ibny Blair 
and John Major are peddling bane-freed 
and despicable lies should come as uo 
surprise to anyone; the history of the 
election hustings is littered with lies. 

The first Labour government was de- 
feated in the 1924 general election be- 
cause of a forgery, the Zinoviev Letter, 
bought and disseminated by Conserva- 
tive Central Office, which raised the 
spectre of British Communists being in- 
cited to bloody revolution. 

In the 1945 election campaign, Win- 
ston Churchill said: “No Socialist system 
can be established without a political po- 
lice ... They would have to fell back on 
some form of Gestapo, no doubt very 
humanely directed, in the first instance.” 

Some first-time voters might not 
have been born in April 1979, when the 
Daffy Mail published a front-page report 
headlined: “Labour's Dirty Dozen: 12 
big lies they hope will save them.” 

One election statement that hangs 
round Mr Major’s neck like a political 
. albatross is his statement during the last 
election that, “We have no plans and no 
need to extend the scope of VAT” . 

■ Yesterday, at Labour’s election press 






Lias? The Daily Mall’s front- 
page report In April 1979 

conference, .Gordon Brown, the shad- 
ow Chancellor, said of Mr Major “He 
lies when he says that the tax burden has 
not increased since the last election. 

“Everybody who pays tax, who pays 
VAT who pays National Insurance, 
who gets mortgage tax relief, and mar- 
ried couple's allowance, everybody who 
pays taxes knows that the tax burden has 
increased.” 

The Conservatives reply that in the fi- 
nanrial year before the last election, 1991- 
92, the Treasury Red Book shows a tax 
burden of 36 5 per cent of national in- 
come, compared with 36 per cent In the 
year before tins election, 1996-97. But if 
you take the year of the last election, 
1992-93, the tax burden was 345 per cent, 
compared with 3625 per cent this year. 

In one passage of a reply to his press 
conference yesterday, Mr Major also 
suggested there should be no bust at- 
tached to the current boom - a state- 
mem that dearly defies the cyclical forces 
of economic gravity. - 


Warm welcome: A supporter braves the bad weather to cheer John Major during his walkabout In Ilford, east London, yesterday Photograph: Tom Pilston 

Chanting East-Enders make Major’s day 


Cofin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

John Major was mobbed by Asian sup- 
porters yesterday when his campaign went 
to the East End of London. 

The crush was so great that security 
officers protecting the Prime Minister had 
to take Norma Major out of the crowd for 
her personal safety. In a later walkabout at 
Ilford in east Loudon, Mis Major, still ap- 
parently shaken by her experience in the 
crowd, remained in the background while 
the Prime Minister (fid a walkabout for the 
first time in the campaign. 

In some of the most extraordinary scenes 
of the five-week campaign, Mr Major sur- 
rounded by police, security men, and cam- 
era crews in Whitechapel and was nearly 


crushed by the weight of chanting Asian 
Eastenders. 

Mr Major had intended to spend some 
time inside the forecourt of the mosque in 
Whitechapel but he found a chanting mob 
there shouting “tong live John Major- East- 
End welcome." 

There was a smattering of heckling, but 
buoyed by the reception which prevented 
the Prime Minister completing his pro- 
gramme at the mosque, Mr Major said: 
“This is the bit I enjoy mosL” 

He clearly felt that if the reception at the 
mosque could be repeated across Britain, 
he would be home and dry. There was boo- 
ing when he went on a walkabout later in 
Ilford High Street, where the Ibries are 
fighting one of the key marginals. 

There are eight Conservative seats in Lon- 


don with majorities of less than 10 percent 
which Labour is hoping to take with a swing 
of less than 25 per cent, including Hayes 
and Harlington, Croydon North, Edmon- 
ton, Bren [worth, Mitch am and Morden and 
Jlibrd South, won by Labour in 1 992 under 
the old boundaries. 

The Tories have been boosted in Tbwer 
Hamlets where Labour have installed Oona 
King against the wishes of some local sup- 
porters. Sher Ullah, 28, a student, said as 
the Prime Minister did his walkabout: 
“There are a lot of floating voters who are 
p lanning to vote Conservative next week, 
because they do not like the way the can- 
didates have been selected by their party." 
The Tories are fielding Kabir Choudhury, 
who was bom in Bangladesh. 

But Mr Major, afrer 1 8 years of the Tories 


inpower, is finding it impossible to shake 
off the past. 

He went by boat to London Docklands 
yesterday to highlight the regeneration of 
the city accompanied by Steven Norris, the 
former transport minister for London, 
whose other claim to fame was his widely 
publicised string of lovers. Also on the 
Thames ferry the Beta, was Sheila Gunn, 
the Prime Minister's press security, who was 
one of Mr Norris's mistresses. Mr Norris 
once explained the reason why people 
prefer to use their cars was that “you don't 
have to put up with dreadful human beings 
sitting alongside you” 

They remain on friendly terms, but did 
not exchange so much as a glance as the 
campaign sailed down the Thames to 
Docklands. 


the campaign 


.Mansions took over as the issue of the day, 
but aft the partes had their own themes. 

'. Labour used its monring press conference 
" , io give more details of a Cri me and Disorder 
vBW Which ft intends to introduce bi rts test ■ 

; session if Stwbw the.election. The BHI would.. 

-.tteol with drugs, alcohol, juvenile offenders, . 

. anfi-so<tel behaviotjr and acurtewfor^ . 

^chfidren under 10. . ■ - . 

The Liberal 1 Democrats dropped tnetr 
.-.theme of the day r pensioners ■ - to raise s 
statement from a nurse who had ^sen a . 

; 22-year-old man (fie from cancer after having. 
b\ exploratory operation cancell ed th ree . 
Times. The nurse, who hadOOTtected foe ... 
- Htrnr rwwspiper tost woek. srid*» 

. tote Liberal Democrat because ft* parly had 

- the best policies on health. . 

.. /Tf» Conservatives were 

-Iter theme of the day, ^Brilain-s«onon^ r 
miracle", lo defend ibelir plans on Tjenstons. 
t Ubour had claimed ' 

pension plus" snheme wfrth woukt gradually 

L‘ ■ . _ .r _• — jauiinw uiHh nrh/flto 


^provision w ould mean Its n 

Kenneth Cteifra, deluded' 


Uswrartv against menu - 

ihe.eM^- Sutriimeasmes-, 

be Tunacy", he said- :• 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


John Major said he had never seen 
campaign tactics like the ones used by 
Labour over pensions before. 

“This is just the po&tics of crude 
fantasy, scurrilous, unscrupulous 
campaigning In order to win votes from 
people who they wish to frighten. 

“This sod of scare Is a wholly 
different dimension, it really brings 
politics down into the gutter" the 
prime Minister said. 

Tony Blair warned of rises in crime 
under a fifth-term Conservative 
government “The fear of crime hangs 
likaa dark cloud tai the air," the Labour 
leader said. "Two-thirds of women 
pensioners scared to leave their house 
at night Our pensioners prisoners fri 
their own homes who only want to live 
In peace. Surely the prisoners should 

be those who commit the crimes, not 
those who are the victims of crime. It 
canriotgo on." 

The Liberal Democrat leader, Paddy 
Ashdown, saidlhe Conservatives' 
internal wars were tearing them apart 

“The Conservative Parly ere now at 

war with themselves. Whether or not In 
government or opposition, I think the 
Conservatives as a political force may . 

. well be disabled tor a number of 
years, - he sakL 



HOGWASH 


P re | Labour responded to a request from Your Garden magazine to choose 

/ J a flower feat best reflected the party. It chose its own red rose, 

because, according to a Millbank minion, “red roses symbolise love, 
respect and dignity. The red rose of Labour reflects the stren gt h of our commitment 
to Britain's future”. Thanks are due to Your Garden magazine tor unearthing such 
prize specimens. 


^ Steven Norris was In his . 
element yesterday as he 
accompanied John and - 
Norma Major on a riverboat tour 
along the Thames In London. The 
former transport minister gave a 
runrwrg commentary to journalists 
as the catamaran cruiser - 
nicknamed Major’s battle boat- 
want fiwi Charing Cross Pier to 
the Docklands complex, to see the 
sight of last year’s IRA bomb at 
.South Quay, highlighting examples 
of inneNcfty regeneration. 


ONE TO REMEMBER 


□ Tbry Chicken has been 
strangely absent from the 
campaign trail recently. He 
reappeared yesterday as Tony and 
Cherts toured the Port of Dover. But 
It seems the poor bird has become 
a focus for anti-Tory feeling, and he 
felt ther brunt of some discontent * 
from the crowd. Worse was to 
come, as T.C. was detained by Port 
of Dover pofice and questioned 
about his accreditation. He was . 
released, but inquiries were test 
night said to be ongoing. 


THE OTHER PARTIES 


The Scottish Nationalist Party said 
that an independent Scotland would 
give £288 mHUon a year in overseas 
aid, equivalent to 0.7 per cent of 
GDR Dr Allan Macartney, the party's 
external affairs spokesman, said the mam 
thrust of a Scottish aid programme would 
be to assist long-term development 


Sir James Goldsmith addressed Asian 
voters at a visit to the London mosque 
with his daughter Jemima. He said a 
federal Europe would leave the Aslan 
community “small" in a "vast amorphous, 
soulless state.” “Children will have to find 
an alternative to their families,” he added. 
They win go Into gangs " 


MEDIA STAR 


John Mayor said he would walk out of politics and trigger an Immediate 
general election should a Cabinet ever attempt to push him Into scrapping 
the state pension. His declaration came after another round of insutts when 
Labour refused to drop Its claim that the pension would be abolished by the 
"Ibries.. It raises the question as to whether an isolated Prime Minister would 
have the power to force a general election in defiance of hfe Cabinet 



Norma Major had to be rescued by security guards from a 
crowd of chanting John Major fans at the Whitechapel 
mosque in London's East End The Prime Minister and his 
wife had Intended to spend some time at the mosque, but 
were confronted with a large crowd shouting “Long five John 
Major- East-End welcome". Mrs Major late 1 appeared in the 
centre of Ilford In east London, but seemed somewhat 
shaken by her ordeal. From that point onwards she remained 
in the background, as Mr Major went on his first walkabout In 
the campaign. 
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Talking tough: Parties compete to play the law and order card • 

Rlair nimmisps Hill to 


\or 
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ll* ( 



tackle youth crime 


fis 



by Aanonymous 


Fran Abrams f 

Political Correspondent 


A crime and disorder Bill to 
tackle anti-social behaviour. 


T he Candidate stood on the 
observation platform at the 
top of the Customs tower 



overlooking Dover harbour, and 
waved at the cameramen. Next to 
him Mrs Candidate leaned against 
the railing and waved as well. Be- 
low him, on one side he looked 
down upon a long pier, where 60 
snappers and piranhas gazed up at 
him and his wife. On the other side was the Eng- 
lish Channel. Nowhere within five miles was 
there a voter. After three minutes he would gen- 
tly usher Mrs Candidate back into the build- 
ing and return to ground level. 

You had to do it. If you wanted to lead a na- 
tion. do your bit. exercise power over real and 
tangible things- then you had to accept the ab- 
surdities. The Iron Lady herself had once been 
photographed in her best suit holding a baby 
calf, yet she had led the country 
for more than a decade, taken 


have been thinking about his post- 
election cabinet, he was forced to 
worry about hand-shaking tech- 
niques. Hie problem here was 
twofold. What did you say? And 
what did you actually do with your 
bands? He had ended up with 
“good to see you” as his standby 
phrase, but found it hard to get any 
real enthusiasm into his voice. The 
right arm would be extended, suggesting confi- 
dence. and the shake itself would always be firm. 
The left arm was, he knew, a problem. It would 
be un-English to deploy it -like Bill Clinton did 
- to grab the elbow or drape round the shoul- 
der of unknown punters. So it ended up bent and 
tentative by his jacket pocket, looking as useless 
as Bob Dole's shattered limb. 

But sorry as he felt for his left arm, he felt 
much sorrier for Mrs Candidate. Increasingly 
her prominent cheekbones 
- - looked like two bruises on 


youth crime and drugs would 
be among the first measures 


be among the first measures 
brought m by a new Labour 
government, Tony Blair 
said yesterday. 

Mr Blair used his party’s 
morning press conference to at- 
tack lory policies on law and 
order as strong on rhetoric but 
weak on results. 

“The Conservatives were 
elected on a law and orderplat-- 
form but their record has borne 
no relation to their rhetoric,” 


he said. “Only one crime in SO 
ends in a conviction. Petty 
crime is tolerated, the unac- 
ceptable accepted." 

Mr Blair warned that a Con- 
servative fifth term would 
mean a further rise in violent 
crime, fewer convictions and 
more people living in fear. 

Labour’s Bill would herald 
the appointment of a “drug 
czar” to co-ordinate the fight 
against illegal drugs, the reform 
of the youth justice system to 
bring in fast-track punishment 
and a new crime of racial 
harassment. 

It would also include new 
rules to prevent the intimida- 


tion of witnesses, new dudes for 
local authorities to prevent al- 
cohol abuse and a night-time 
cur&w on children -under 10. 
The Bill would also include 
measures to deal with anti-so- 
cial behaviour and “nuisance 
neighbours”. 

Labour said violent crime 
had risen by 11 per cent since 
1980. Then, there were two and 
a half milli on crimes and 

450.000 convictions for crimi- 
nal offences, but by 1995 there 
were five minio n crimes but just 

300.000 convictions. 

- Labour’s home affairs 
spokesman. Jack Straw, chal- 
lenged Michael Howard, the 


Home Secretary, to say which 
of Labour’s anti-crime mea- 
sures he would oppose if the 
party won the election. 

Mr Howard did not answer 
the challenge directly, but he 
claimed Labour had admitted 
it would not be as tough on 
crime as the Conservatives. 

Labour would not imple- 
ment the Conservatives' plans 

for automatic life sentences for 
repeat rapists and aimed rob- 
bers or amend the Crime (Sen- 
tences) Act to reinstate tough 
minimum sentences for career 
burglars and drug dealers. 

Their proposals to tackle 
nuisance neighbours would 


give victims k» protection 
fhan provisions in the Tones - 
[S£tion from 
acl be sud. 




he said, anyone who behaved 

Sn more than one occasion m 

a wav which caused 
to feel harassed would be labk 
to up to six months in 
The Conservatives would 
provide £75m to pay for CT7TV 
cameras and money- for x5ik» 

truth is thai M Labour 

talk cough but act soft, 

“If you want a party wnicnis 
n re pared to be tough on crim- 
inals, vote Conservative on 
1 May.” 


in 



it through a war and fashioned - - ~ , her delicate face, and her 

a revolution which still bore her MTS 0&n(IL(ia.te deep brown eyes seemed alive 
name. The tyrant media need- , T . , to the potential for humiliation 


ed their snaps and their stories. SG6XH6< 
Without them the promises 
wouldn't get reported, and no tilG POt 
message would get through. , ... 

He had once -Jong before be- flfimi I 

coming leader himself - com- 

plained about it to the 
Welshman: the ridiculous “photo-opportuni- 
ties”. involving posing with innocent members 
of the public, the ghoulish appearances at the 
bedsides of cancer victims and the visits to ma- 
nure-littered country cattle markets. 

The Welshman had sucked at his pipe and 
quoted an anecdote from the early, precarious 
days of Bolshevik rule in Russia. A horny-hand- 
ed veteran of the stru g gle had been called to 
see Comrade Lenin in his Kremlin office. “Com- 
rade," said Lenin, ‘1 want you to be our am- 
bassador to France.” “But Vladimir Ilich,” 
replied the squeamish veteran, who believed 
that ambassadors were a bourgeois concept in 
an era of proletarian internationalism, “surely 
I will not have to wear a top hat?” “If neces- 
sary, should the revolution require it," said his 
implacable leader, “you will wear nvo top hats.” 
“Lenin was serious about power," concluded 
the Welshman. “Are you?” 

So he'd steeled himself. The worst bit was all 
the stuff about body-language. When he should 


seemed alive to 
the potential for 
humiliation? 


alive to that existed in so much of what 

_ - she was forced to do. Yet she 
ntial iOr had not complained once. 

m And (when he thought 

itlOn ^ about it) he felt sorrier still for 

the pensioner whose home 

would be invaded by piranhas 
and whose life story would make gossip on the 
battlebus, simply because she had featured in 
a five-minute election stop. 

It was the way Things were. In ’92 the Grey 
Man had raised a scare by making absurd claims 
about the Welshman’s tax plans. How unfair! 
How untrue! And yet how well it had worked. 
So this election the compliment had been re- 
turned; the Grey Man’s “pension plans” were 
now scaring the daylights out of the electorate. 

In another universe, perhaps, there was a plan- 
et cm which adult discussion was posable. On that 
Utopia he would have quarrelled with the Grey 
Man's timing, but agreed with the general 
thrust of his policy for reforming pensions. And 
the Grey Man in return would have admitted that 
the Candidate had transformed his party, but that 
there were stQl concerns about devolution. 

No, this was no Utopia. So he turned slight- 
ly and looked back over Dover beach, where 
the poet Matthew Arnold had once felt the tide 
of faith recede. 



i 








Real fives; Tony Blair taking tea and hearing Folkestone residents’ stories in ttte Eastcfiffe Pavilion Cafe yesterday Photograph: David Rose 




Tea and sympathy for victims 
who live in Howard’s backyard 


^ : 


Steve Boggan 


Tbny Blair took the fight over crime into 
Michael Howard’s back yard yesterday as 
pan of Labour’s attempt to highlight fears 
over law and order. 

The Labour leader met victims of crime 
, in the Home Secretary's Kent constituen- 
cy, Folkestone and Hythe, where record- 
ed offences have increased by 167 percent 
since the Tories came to power. 

During a heavily stage-managed event, 
Mr Blair and his wife, Cherie, took tea with 
eight people whose lives had been touched 
by threats, violence, robbery or burglary. 
The victims, all Labour supporters, had 
been lined up in advance, but no one among 
the party's spin doctors took pleasure in 
learning that one of them, who had wit- 
nessed a robbery, was on the frightening 
end of a second violent crime just hours be- 
fore meeting Mr Blair. 

Michelle Miltoa, 25, bad been invited to 
tell the Labour leader about a robbery last 
year at the Co-op shop in Cberiton where 


she works as assistant manager. However, 
on Thursday night, the shop's cashier was 


held up at knife point for a second time. 
“1 still feel a bit shaken," she said yes- 


“1 still feel a bit shaken," she said yes- 
terday. “Tve been working there since I was 
16 and there never used to be any trouble. 
But now. there are kids stealing all the time. 


£ Kids are stealing all 
the time, things are 
getting worse 9 


there are threats of violence and there have 
been these two robberies. 

“Michael Howard talks tough, but things 
are getting worse. He promises to put more 
police on the beat and then closes down 
our local police station after 6pm every 
night. What kind of policing is that?” 


They were sentiments repeated over and 
over again. Frank Wiliams, SI, and his wife. 
Maisie. 73. told how they were afraid to go 
out at night: Catherine Goodall. 82, de- 
scribed her two burglaries: butcher David 
Anderson told how youths had twice 
smashed his shop front; and store owner. 
Ejaz Mohammed. 63. described the two 
times he had fought off would-be robbers 
- one of whom was armed with a knife and 
a baseball bat and one who carried a gun. 

It was an exercise that could have been 
played out in any constituency in the 
country and It is by no means certain that 
Labour’s plans to halve the time taken to 
gel young offenders to court would have 
prevented any of the crimes. 

But one thing was undeniable: the fear 
of crime is high on the list of voters' con- 
cems, particularly among the elderiv. And £ 
in Mr Howard's constituency - where he 
sits with an unassailable majority of 8.910 
over the Liberal Democrats and 21.000 over 
Labour - that fear is as real as anywhere 
else in the country. 
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The clue is in the red boxes 






Kim Sengupta 


It is the red box surrender. The 
Independent can reveal that in 
an astonishing outbreak of de- 
featism no less than six Con- 
servative Cabinet ministers have 
asked for their ministerial boxes 
to be packed up as souvenirs - 
something only done when min- 
isters leave office. 

By tradition, departing min- 
isters are allowed to take away 
one of these potent symbols of 


Two of the six can pay the £50 
fee and take away their boxes 
with their heads held high. 
They had both indicated they do 
hot seek to serve in government 
again. One of than is Sir Patrick 
Mayhew. 

But the other four have giv- 
en no indication that they want 
to go. Informed sources say that 
all four would have had high 
hopes of continuing as ministers 
if the Tbries got back in. The 
boxes, which cost £795 each 


Hepbum, in preparation for the 
changeover. 

A Whitehall source said: 
“The list which has airbed at 
the makers makes very Inter- 
esting reading. Two of them 
make sense, because both the 
men said they were going. 

“But others have obviously 
given up all hopes of office in 
the near future - the Tories 
would not win, or they would 
lose their seats.” 

Barrow and Hepbum have 


'THIS ON f FLOATS^, 
Sir, if yfcMF 
TTfiNtflMfi 0r L?MiN6 


unc oi ujoc puicuisyuiuuia ui wuim wav auu nepuuTO nave 

power to remind them of them . new, have to have their locks, been making the red boxes for 

nfnshon tlimMvm nf thi» mivtifipri ht*fnrf» fhie HpnarTma Whitehall crnr>,» (ho loin. , i 


of when they were lions of the 
front benches Calling them in 
indicates a certain lack of con- 
fidence that John Major would 
form the next government. 


modified before the departing 
minister can take them. 

The various government de- 
partments pass on the names to 
the manufacturers, Barrow and 


Whitehall since the 1920s and 
are known for their discretion. 
However, the list passes 
through several hands before 
getting to them. 



New Traxam* Pain Relief Gel contains the powerful^^^^ 
anti-inflammatory analgesic, felbinac. Widely prescribed by doctors to 
treat muscular aches, sprains, and backache. 


Wavering voters deserting Tories, poll says 
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Within the last 24 hours, reluctant Con- 
servative voters have started to drift away 
from the party, according to private Lib- 
eral Democrat polls and canvassing returns. 

Senior Liberal Democrats said last night 
that they were the beneficiaries in their key 
marginals, while it was understood that 
Labour was attracting the “switchers" in 
their target seats. One source said the cam- 
paign seems to have gone through three 


phases. While Labour was in a command- 
ing position four weeks before the election, 
later the Conservatives started to pick up 
votes os the European issue came to ihe fore. 

Over the last day or so, however, con- 
cerns over Europe had abated and those 
who had returned to the Conservatives, are 
now going back once more to the opposi- 
tionparues. Elsewhere sources confirmed 
the Liberal Democrats’ impression. 

An official said: “Further and deeper re- 
flection is persuading people to return to 


Aeir original choice. Although wc c:inl 
Chun any scientific basis for tlte assertion ' 
we believe that voters now have a settled 
idea that the rascals must go. This h 
mixed with anger over what has been go- 
ln kJ n ,n lhe Conservative party. " S 
The sources pointed out that national 
polls are invariably two or three days be- 
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tisted when surveys arc published ai the 
beginning of next week. 
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Tony Heath 



Lembit Opik, Montgomerysh- 
ire’s Liberal Democrat candi- 
date, has one of the most 
intriguing CVs of any election 
hopefuL He was born in Ban- 
gor,- Northern Ireland, to Es- 
tonian^ parents who fled from 
the Communists who took over 
their country in 1945. 

A philosophy degree at Bris- 
tol UnHpecaty fbHowsd. Then Mr 


6 He will 
represent us 
well- he’s 
very sincere 9 

Opik headed - for the North- 
east to ji^ftoctor & Gamble, 
where he rose swiftly to become 
the detergent giant's global per- 
sonnel training manager - a 
lengfliy job desaiption which he 
hopsstp exchange fer the letters 
MPonlMay. 

“Yoq can’t grow op in a fam- 
flysoafrectedhypoliticsasinine 
without wanting to right 
■wrong," he says. . 

; ■> H^won'-flie nomination 
‘opposition last 
’ when Alex Carlile 


announced he would stand 
down after 14 years at 
Westminster. Except for a blip 
in 1979, when the Tories unex- 
pectedly captured the seat, 
.Montgomeryshire has been Ub- 
eral territory for more than a 
century. 

Mr Carlile leaves behind a 
majority of more than 5,000 
over the Tbries, sufficient, it 
seems, to see Mr Opik home. 
But no chances are being tak- 
en. “Paddy’s been here twice 
and David [Sir David Steel] 
once*” the energetic Mr Opik 
said as he strode round Tan Yr 
AUt, a 1960s estate con 

sharply with the trmh er-fram 
black-andrwhite houses that 
dot Llanidloes. 

- The Rev Penny BurkilLwbo 
looks after half a dozen 
Methodist congregations, was 
impressed: “He’s the sort of per- 

/ son who will represent ns well 

- - he’s very sincere," she said. 

Back in town, Mr Opik ex- 
panded on one'of his favourite 
pastimes. - motorcycling. He 
bumped' into Simon Evans, 
about to ride off on a gleaming 
750cc machine to his job as a 
computer operator m New- 
town, 10 miles away.. “I own 
two,** Mr Opik remarked mod- 
estly, as a discussion on stopping 
dstances and fuel consumption 
got under way. Tfanspoit is a 
. problem for Owen Jarman, a 


72-year-old retired former vis- 
iting Llanidloes from his remote 
mountain home. “We have a 
post bus and let’s hope the Post 
Office isn’t privatised,” he said. 
Mr Opflc nodded vigorously. 
‘Bays of meals ranging from 


played at Edward Hamer’s shop, 
underlining Mid-Woles's de- 
pendence on pastoral forming. 

BSE is much talked about. 
The Ibzy candidate, a former, 
Glyn Davies, has had six cases 
in his herd. “1 well understand 
how much of a shock BSE has 


bom," be says. The latest Eu- 
ropean Union rebuff to Britain 
is not exactly helpful to the Tbiy 
cause. 

Labour, third in 1992, is 
fielding Angbarad Davies, a 
25-year-old political researcher 
regarded as a rising star. 


Helen Jones, of Plaid Cym- 
ru, ihe Green Party's Sue Walk- 
er, and John Bufton, of the 
Referendum Party are striving 
to make an impact but without 
much success. 

Mr Opik is refreshingly open. 
“1 have a 70 per cent chance of 


winning, the Tories a 30 percent 
chance,” he says. A man of 
many pans, he claims to have 
loved flying ever since falling out 
of a tree when he was seven. 
He holds a pilot's licence, 
para glides and is an amateur 
astronomer. 


Vote of confidence: 

Lembit Opik, campaigning 
In Montgomeryshire, 
hopes for an easy win in 
this traditionally Liberal 
seat, but is taking nothing 
for granted 

Photograph: John Vbos 
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think they’re 
Xenophobic. I don’t/ 
think they all hate - 

foreignerstlbop©.' 

none of them hate- 
foreigners. 

- Kenneth Clarke on 
the Conservative Party ■ 

We would send both 
Labour and the - 
Conservatives a bunch of 
dried flowers - whilst 
decorative, they have no 
substance or life to them - 
your Garden * magazine , 
asking the Liberal 
Democrats what ftowors 
they would sen d the 
other parties. 


The Conservatives are hi 
near panic this morning 
tiecause we are telling the 
. titittt aboutihis .•• . 

- shadow Chancellor 
Gordon Brown on 
pensions 

The public has been fed a 
diet of Euro-myth and 
Euro-fear, so when the 
time comes to decide, 
who will blame them for 
voting against closer 
relations with our . 
neighbours? 

- Church of England 
newspaper 
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Television’s Boulton wanderer 



.. ,, 


r«_ 


Photographs: Kaipesh Lathigra 


ration of the campaign. Ai 8am, after stop- 
ping in at Sky's Mill hank offices, he arrives 
at the Liberal Democrats' “Take your 
daughters to work" press conference. 
Meets one four-vear-old afterwards. “Have 
your picture taken with Adam," urges mum- 
my. “Wise choice," says Boulton, as the child 
flees. 


8 . I C\/'TTY'i Boullon s fr 51 l, d e ‘ 
« I OLJ.I XI vision appearance of 
the day. Returns to Sky studios. Then on 
to Conservative press conference at 93Qara 
on “Labour's Emergency Budget", where 
John Major. Kenneth Clarke and a grin- 
ning Brian Mawhinney issue dire warnings 
on Labour's planned July Budget Unhappy 
with their answers to his questions. Boul- 
ton spends 10 minutes haranguing Tory 
strategist Danny Ftnkelslein before tiling 
another live piece to camera. “Not a bad 
morning," he concedes, mulling over a rare 
l if mule) election appearance by Virginia 
Botiomlev. "Sometimes I get woken up ear- 
ly to do something at 7am." 


Thrasher says. Boulton's schedule, he ob- 
serves, is exhausting. “But you get pulled 
along. You think, “if he can do it then 1 
should be able to". 

After the press conference, Boulton files 
an update and then finds time for a quick 
election analysis for a Middle Eastern tele- 
vision crew in a nearby park. “You have to 
assume you could be on camera at any mo- 
ment" he says. 

Returns to office for forward-planning 
meeting. “Everyone else does split shifts. 
He's the only one that goes straight 
through," says a producer admiringly. 
Meanwhile, the DaUy Telegraph's Petronel- 
!a Wyatt phones to cancel an appearance 
on the evening show. “Aha! Petronella'sgbl 
a crush on Adam!" exclaims a colleague. 
For the first time that morning, Boulton is 
momentarily flustered. 


. : 7 — -yr ; : . “ .. .■ . .. ••Vi 

Early rise, on to press aaiference^ 
promo, back to studios, host pcfl 
special, midnight dose- a day in 
the life of TV’s busiest newsman 


3 * Interview with Mal- 

.OUi-Jlilcolm Bruce, fol- 
lowed by stint on telephone. Then leogthy 
discussion with Sky colleagues on how Pres- 
ident Clinton's style compares with British 
political leaders, in preparation for ap- 
pearance on the 6pm show of Joe Klein, 
author of Primary Cofcws, the semi-fic- 
tionalised story of the Clinton campaign. 

An internal memorandum reveals that 
Boulton is on call for 20 hours a day dur- 
ing the election. “1 do get ribbed about the 
amount of time I spend on screen,” he ad- 
mits. “Some people are surprised to see me 
off iL" Does he ever fluff his interviews 
when he gets tired? “No, but the - er, er,” 
Boulton pauses- “The ... verbal dexterity 
goes a biL" 


1 Q 1 ^nTATYl Another live link 
l 4i . 111 from outside the 

Commons, about the parties' tax “black 
holes", followed by a further three pro- 
motional slots for his Sunday show- all dif- 
ferent, to account for an unfinalised guest 
list. Boulton, apparently famous for his di- 
shevelled appearance, is bullied into comb- 
ing his hair. (“There’s a joke in the office 
that Adam's the man Armani would pay not 
to wear his suits," says a colleague). 

A colleague says it is not unusual for 
Boulton to do a live interview every hour. 
Stops to talk to elderly couple who. despite 
hearing he is not from the Referendum Par- 
ty. reveal their fears for post-EMU pen- 


If you thought politicians worked long hotrs during this election* 
spare a thought for the people coVering.it Adam Boulton, politic 
cal editor of Sky News, ispa screert more than any other televi - 
sion journalist during the campaign.- . -/ • . . • 

As well as hosting. two hour-long flagship political shows daily, . 
Boulton, 38, provides updates and analyses as often as 10 times 
a day, and for his trouble earns more than £1 50,000 a year. 

On Thursday, The tndep&ident spent a day r all 1 8 hours of It ** 
with the man who has-been tipped for the top political job in 
broadcasting, political editor of the BBC^ ^ -1 V 


4 « ^flnm Labour’s heritage 
1 1 X spokesman. Jack 


1 0:00am SSSUS 


■L LJ i UUU.llioff for Labour's 
press conference. accompanied by Sky's 
election psephologist. Professor Michael 
Thrasher. “The last general election, wc fin- 
ished at about 530am. I went straight to 
bed: he went on to do interviews at Down- 
ing Street 1 thought he was mad," Professor 


. ... 3 Report by Jojo Moyes 


sions. He will later use these as the basis 
of his interview with Malcolm Bruce, the 
Liberal Democrat's economic spokesman. 


you." The Independent notes these n ames 
for future reference. 


1 * 1 To the Ivy for lunch 

• L'}*' 111 with Major adviser 


Jonathan Has! am, to meet on planned doc- 
umentary series. Major in Power. (“It will 


work whatever the outcome"). Boulton has 
been sent a free packet of CJorets mints. 


been sent a free packet of Oorets mints. 
“Not a trad idea." he concludes. “Some 
politicians have breath so bad it could slay 


3 * ^flDTYl Into make-up in pre- 
* vJ U 1 1 paradoa for 10 min- 

ute interview with Malcolm Bruce. Large 
amount of concealer applied under the eyes. 
Emergency sponge applied to the remains 
of lunch on shirt. Boulton apparently does 
not mind if people think him slovenly. 
“Apparently, it makes for high viewer 
recognition." 


Cunningham, arrives for interview. He 
stands in the office for some minutes be- 
fore anyone notices. “That’s alright," he 
says. “I’ve done so many interviews today 
it’s quite nice to be left in peace." 

Boulton works on rewriting scripts for 
his 6pm programme. The Independent re- 
joices at nis first yawn of the day. 


6 * nnrWYI Boulton hosts his 
* LJLJ_^/11 1 ijve one-hour show. 


^ live one-hour show, 

including a debate with Suzanne Moore 
about the female vote. Afterwards, he 
changes into two different suits to do fur- 
ther promos until 735pm. 

At this point, be says, be usually has some 


Spoof paper claims election cancelled 


Sam Coates and 
Ben Summers 


Thousands of bewildered 
commuters were handed 
copies of a spoof newspaper. 
Eroding Standards, a paro- 
dy of the London Evening 
Standard, last night. 

The paper, produced by a 


^Ev adiag Ston dardb 


Never Mndihel 


group calling itself the propa- collapses as new polls reveal 
ganda wing of Reclaim the massive public cynicism”. 
Streets, announced “General However, the first issue of 
Election cancelled - Election Evading Standards never made 


it to the streets after all 20,000 
copies were impounded by 
police and three distributors 
arrested. They were charged 
with incitement to cause affray 
and obstruction. 

Yesterday, more than 20 vol- 
unteers handed out 20,000 
copies of the second issue at Un- 
daground and mainline stations 


Education 


Conservative They all say education is 

Jf^° ur top of their agenda. 

L.b era i Democrat But they want your vote. 

Our passion for education isn’t confined 


Liberal Democrat 


to a manifesto, 


It’s our job, 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AND LECTURERS 
To receive details of ATL’s ‘new deal 5 for 
education, please call 0171 930 6441. 
http://www.atl.org.uk 



throughout the capitaL The 
eight-page special included ar- 
ticles purporting to expose the 
fallacy of the free market and the 
death of democracy The detailed 
parody also mimicked many of 
the advertisements running in 
the original - including a twist 
on a Labour slogan: “Britain de- 
serves better- than politicians.” 

The group producing it 
claims to be the propaganda 
wing of Reclaim the Streets, 
which itself claims to be more 
left-wing than communists. 
Supporters of the radical or- 
ganisation were heavily in- 
volved in protests against the 
Newbury bypass in Berkshire 
and the extension to the Mil. 

According to a spokesman for 
the paper; its aim was to send- 
np the banality of the election; 
and to emphasise that “the 
fallacy that passes for a democ- 
racy is not the only avenue for 
people who want to make a real 
difference to society”. He said 
production of die paper had 
been shrouded in secrecy for 
fear of actio a, either by the po- 
lice or the Evening Standar d. 

The Evening Standard re- 
fused to comment last night 


Cancer death revives 
Jennifer’s ear furore 


Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 


In a move which had echoes of 
the “Jennifer's ear” controver- 
sy of 1992. the Liberal Democ- 
rats yesterday claimed the vote 
of a nurse who said she had just 
seen a 22-year-old patient die 
needlessly from cancer. 

The anonymous nurse, who 
told her story in a newspaper in- 
terview last week, had her 
words read on video by an ac- 
tress at two Liberal Democrat 
press conferences yesterday. 

The party said she had spo- 
ken at length to its leader, Pad- 
dy Ashdown, after seeing bim 
throw away a prepared speech 
and read out an article based on 
her experiences to a gathering 
of health professionals. 

A week ago, The Mirror filled 
its front page with her an- 
guished description of how the 
young man haa died in her arms 
after having an exploratory op- 
eration cancelled three rimes. 


She said be had first com- 
plained of stomach pains two- 
and-a-half months ago and bad 
been referred to a consultant 
three weeks later. There was no 
bed available and be was final- 
ly admitted to hospital a week 
last Tfaesday. By then the can- 
cer had spread too for and he 
died two days later in her arms. 

There had been no doctor 
available to notify his relatives, 
and she had been forced to tele- 
phone his parents to tell them. 
She said she did not have the 
heart to tell his girlfriend. 

“His death had upset every- 
one ... most of us think that if 
he had been admitted straight 
away he might have been able 
to have chemotherapy," she 
told the newspaper. 

Yesterday the Libera] De- 
mocrats published a statement 
from the nurse saying she had 
“decided to do something pos- 
itive about it", tw switching to 
the party after being a long-term 
Labour voter. 
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“quiet time" where he telephones his fam- 
ily. (“I think he sends them photos loo." 
jokes one colleague. ) But does he have any 
interests outside polities? “My family. 
Plants. These are all mine." he says, ges- 
turing towards the office foliage, liui ear- 
lier in the day, a political writer revealed 
something of a scoop. “I saw him at the pic- 
tures on Saturday. The Screen on the Hill, 
in Belsizc Park. He docs have a social life." 
At 9pm Boulton breaks off from his 
supper to do another live link, his fifth of 
the day. 

At 11pm. he hosts his second hour-long 
five show, including a satellite interview with 
Joe Klein, and debates the day's issues with 
Bea Campbell and Dcs Wilson. Grins all 
round when Klein compares Blair to Clin- 
ton thus: “We’ve seen these lines re- 
hearsed by the political equivalent of 
Olivier. A great politician, Blair is. Olivi- 
er, he’s not." 


1 O ' 1 rifTm Boulton, remov- 
1 " » 1 1 1 ing make-up. has 

brief logistical discussion with remaining 
staff about following day's trip to Binrf- 
ingham. 

Returns to the hotel. He will go to sleep 
at about lam, and be ready to leave- for 
Birmingham at 7am. 

How does Boulton wind down? He Is tee- 
total for the duration. “I read tomorrow's 
newspapers." he says. “Oh. and 1 might 
watch Vincent Hannah's (political) pro- 
gramme." Your reporter, shaking her 
head, makes her excuses and leaves. 
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“The sad story 1 tuid is not 
unique. There are similar sto- 
ries to be told in hospitals all 
over Britain. That can t be 
right. I shall pul niv trust in 
Paddy Ashdown and’ his panv 
to make the difference for the 
NHS." the statement said. 

Mr Ashdown defended the 
move against charges of 
“shroud-waving" at a gathering 
in Scotland, although his cam- 
paign manager. Lord Holme, 
said the young man’s hunih had 
not been contacted. “\\fe arc not 
talking about the personal de- 
tails nl a tragedy. Tills is not Jen- 
nifer s ear, this is about a single 

Sf 1 h ? lp r ™ «*&«■• 

the NHS, he said. 

Labour published details of the 
prohiems suffered bv a little *Hrl 
allied Jennifer while she \v;is 
waiting fo/ an ear operation. 

The move backfired badlv 
when family members criticised 
the party for using her cm? as 
an election issue. 
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the devil 


Michael Streeter finds 
favour for John Major 
among the Redditch young 


Many first-tune voters win sup- 
port the Conservatives oa 1 May 
because they feel Britain is 
“doing all right” under the cur- 
rent government, according to 
The Independent's young peo- 
ple's group in the mar ginal seat 
of Redditch. 

The lack of raw ideological 
conflict in the election - as op- 


-has left-many m the group feel- 
ing there is no need for change 
for change’s sake at a time of 
growing prosperity for many of 
their families. . . 

None of tlie main political par- 
ties appeals to have enthused the 
first-timers, though Ibny .Blair 
comes out as a better commu- 
nicator with the young. As with 
older groups, there is concern 
over Europe and some support 
for the dearcut policy of the 
Referendum Party compared 
with the wait-and-see approach 


U[t’s like Tom 
aolJerry; one 
party says one 
thing one says 
another- and SQ 
it goes on? 


of the Conservatives and new 
labour. There is also dismay in 
wharthey see as sterile and 
negative campai m in g 

Aloe Mdvin, 21, who works 
fora bookmaker, believes the 
Conservatives have -“pul the 
country bade on its feet” and 
thinks they should be allowed 
to continue. “The country is do- 
ing aD light as it is and a change 
now might be quite bad." Sbe 
is mostly concerned about the 
National Health Service and law 
and order - a common theme 
among the first-time voters -as 
well as die environment 

Lake Davis, 18, a student at 
the North East Worcester Col- 
lege, considered voting Labour 
but says both main parties have 
performed equally badly in the. 
election aqd concludes it’s ‘'bet- 
ter the devil you know", the 
mantra of marry Tbry voters. He 


accepts that Tbny Blair per- 
sonally performs weD but flanks 
there could be an old-new 
Labour split if the party were to 
gain power. 

hfichetie CHdfidd, 18, a pupfl 
of Arrow Vfcle High School in 
Redditch, which was visited by 
Ibny Blair earlier in the cam- 
paign, said that after meeting 
the Labour leader she had con- 
sidered voting for him, but now 
wil] vote Conservative on 1 
May. ‘T think I will be voting in 
line with my family —we seem 
to be doing quite well as a fam- 
ily. The majority of my friends 
are voting Conservative.” 

The campaign has not im- 
pressed her. “It just seems as if 
everyone is potting eveiyone 
else’s policies down.” 

Fellow pupil Sarah Cox, 18, 
finds much of the debate be- 
tween the parties “sfljy”. Fbr her 
the main concern is Europe, and 
she will support the Referendum 
Party, “so we can have a refer- 
endum now”. “I like the pound 
coins, it’s nice to be different” 

Sales-office administrator lan 
Wight 19, may also vote for Sir 
James Goldsmith’s party, be- 
lieving the country should either 
be fully in or out of Europe. 
“Tm worried about ns sitting on 
the edge. For me it's all or noth- 
ing.” A Labour government 
would be a “Jeap in . the dark” 
and, though attracted by the 
honesty of many liberal De- 
mocrat policies, he did not be- 
lieve they could win. 

* ' However, Labour has won a 
number of converts among 
young voters. MaA Coley, 18, 
a pupil at Arrow V&Je, thinks the 
country needs change and that 
Ibny Blair speaks to the whole 
country. 1 think John Major is 
only speaking to half the na-< 
tiou,” he said. "• 

Richard Watson, 19. a uni- 
versity student, said the main 
parties were behaving like the 
cartoon characters Tom and 
Jeny. "One party says one thing, 
and then one party says anoth- 
er, and so it goes on.” He prob- 
ably won’t vote, because he says 
nothing has “grabbed” him. 

Sixth-former Andrew Davies, 
19, will not vote either, but not 
because he doesn't care. “It's 
not apathy, Tm making a rea- 
soned decision not to vote. All 
this bickering is just childish. 
They don’t deserve my. vote .” 


may hold sway 


Mm Sengupta 

They are the stuff that adver- 
tising and marketing men’s 
dreams are made of. And now 
it seems they will be deciding 
wbogovems Britain for the next 
fiveyears. 

The most crucial marginal 
t oniitihiwyte iiMTI he decided OB 

Thursday by the nation’s 
youngest voters, according to a 
new survey. The study. ba»d orr 
the 16 most marginal seats, 
daims-to be the first into the 
make-up of the voters who would 
hold the balance of power. 

And, warns the marketing 
firm Claritas, aspiring MPs in 
these constituencies would ig- 
nore six key groups at their per- 
il: Tferraced Start-ups, Soaps and 
Satellites, Backyard Gossips, 

P O 1 Vll 


travel, pubs, car-maintenance, 
and exercise. The majority are 
impressed by Ibny Blair and are 
likely to vote for Labour. 


and Upward Bound. . 

'The most prevalent are the 
Hsrraced Start-ups - white-col- 
lar workers living in their first 
homes as owner-occupiers, who 
spend their income on foreign 


and Satellites .They tend. to get 
what news and entertainment 
they want fiom television. They 
live in the suburbs, and cultural 
activities include computer 
games and watching videos. 

The Upward Bounds .— . 
wealthy young professionals — 
and the Backyard Gossips - 
families living in terraced 
homes - are almost equally 
split between Labour and the 
Conservatives/ . 

The Cosy Couples - Ihbse in 
double-income households, and 
the New Beginnings - people on 
the first rung of the career lad- 
der, who are renting wlrile wait- 
ing to buy their first homes- are 
the least represented. 

They mayvotefor the Liberal 
Democrats,' or fringe parties, but 
the majority appear to be po- 
litically inactive, and- thus, an 

untapped pool of voters. 
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Polls apart: Sue Meacham, one of the householders of the Cavendish Place, which the council forgot about 


Photograph: Steve Hill 


Council slip 
puts estate 
on lunatic 
fringe 

Mm Sengupta 

Residents of a housing estate have been dis- 
enfranchised Cram next Thursday's poll 
owing to a blunder by officials. 

While the rest of the electorate exercis- 
es its right to decide who governs Britain, 
householders at Cavendish Place, in Eve- 
sham, Worcestershire, will have the same 
voting status as lunatics, the Royal Fam- 
ily peers and criminals in prison. 

The number of people who have lost their 
polling right is in dispute. According to res- 
idents. most of the 50 properties in the pri- 
vate development have been missed out. 
Wychavon District Council says some of the 
householders can vote elsewhere. 

In a mix-op, the council apparently de- 
cided Cavendish Place Estate did not ex- 
ist, so neither did the people. This did not 
stop them from cashing cheques for coun- 
cil tax of up to £1,000 per property. 

The estate, with bouses costing around 
£150,000, had been in existence since 
spring last year and between last Septem- 
ber and October residents should hare re- 
ceived forms for electoral rolls. 

None of this happened at Cavendish 
Place. When one concerned resident tele- 
phoned the council, he was sent a form, but 
this did not lead to officials remembering 
the other 49 homes. 

Graham and Sue Meacham discovered 
neither of them had the vole last Tuesday; 
barring them from taking part in both the 
national and local elections on the same 
day Mrs Meacham. 36, said: “1 called the 
local council straight away but they said 
it was loo late to do anything.” 
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cellnet 


• Use in over 50 •Per-Second Billing 

Countries Worldwide •Rax, Data and Short 

• Excellent Call Clarity Message Service 




T0/ THEW66EST 
^ CHOICE 



ON ALL CELLNET DIGITAL MOBILES' 


THE LINK 
PRICE PROMISE 




MOBILE PHONE 
INSURANCE 


/ CONTRACT 
RELEASE OPTION 


Panasonic 

DIGITAL MOBILE PHONE 

• Up to 150 minutestalktime/ 

50 hours standby 

• Large 36 character display 

• Vibrating alert facility 

• Memo recording facility 

ModekG500 


Sony 

DIGITAL MOBILE PHONE 

• Up to 600 minutes talktime/30 hours standby 

• Send and receive short text messages 

• Fax and data compatible 

• Memo recording facility 


Model: CMD-Z1 


£29 

Phis £35 for Connection 


Was 

£49.99 

99 




199 


tAr SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEE 


L99‘ 


I.awaas I pfajs £35 fbr Connection 
“ AvaQabi* In l arg er stares only 

Motorola 

DIGITAL MOBILE PHONE 

• Up to 120 minutes talktime/40 hours standby 

• A unique earpiece ensures excellent call clarity 
•180 name and numbermemory 

• Send and receive short text messages A 

• Fax and data compatible m 

• Vibracall alert facility J 

Modet Sfimfite mSBR H 


Nokia 

DIGITAL MOBILE PHONE 

• Up to 60 minutes talktime/35 hours standby 
•205 name and number memory 

• Sliding cover protects keypad and answers/ 
endscaJIs 

• Fbx, date and SMS compatible 
Model: 8110 






Plus £35 for Connection 
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Phis £33 for Connection 
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international 

Warriors 
muster to 

fight the 
Taliban 


James Fergusson tracks down one of 
Afghanistan's leading mujahedin 
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Bala Morghab. Afghanistan — 
Ai first sight the Morghab Vhl- 
ley in north-west Afghanistan 
seems a blessed place. "Hie 
fields are carpeted in poppies: 
sheep and horses graze togeth- 
er in peace and men are out 
trapping quail with nets. 

On closer inspection, how- 
ever, the grazing horses turn out 
to be the mounts of an Uzbek 
cavalrv unit: the quail neueis are 


all soldiers, seeking to supple- 
ment their meagre front-line ra- 
tions; and the villages nestling 
idyllically on the valley floor are 
all empty, their Pash tun resi- 
dents either having fled or been 
killed. 

This is the western front in 
the fight between the Taliban, 
the Muslim fundamentalist 
militia who captured Kabul 
seven months ago, and a Aim- 
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sy alliance of mujahedin com- 
manders and communists. 

There has been little fighting 
since the winter, when the Tal- 
iban’s northward advance was 
blocked on three fronts. But 


with the melting of the snows, 
the two sides have been danc- 
ing around each other, testing 
each other’s defences in ex- 
pectation of the battle to come. 

Nowhere is it more likely to 




start than in the Morghab 
Valley, where Ismail Khan, a 
le g e n d in the struggle against 
the Russian invaders in die 
1980s, is busy preparing a 
counter-attack. Khan, 49, a 




man with shrewd, twinkling 
eyes and a snowy white beard, 
was ousted from the governor- 
ship of the key western province 
of Herat two years ago. 

This week, in his first inter- 
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captured from their 
communist and 

mujahedin foesnear 

Kabul. Th«« has been 
a full inthe W titg 

during the winter, but 

the next arena of 

conflict is Hltely to 
be the Morghab Valley 
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view for six months, he vowed 
to take it back, with or without 
the support of General Abdul 
Rashid Dostam, the former 
deputy defence minister who 
has emerged as.the main play- 
er in the northern alliance. 

“Internal pressure is begin- 
ning to tell on the Taliban," he 
said at his headquarters, a 
ruined farmhouse near Bala 
Morghab. “Heratis are en- 
lightened, good people, differ- 
ent from the rest of the country. 
They will rise and support us as 
we advance. Dostam’s support 
is not essential." 

There may be another reason 

for his confidence, in the shape 

of military support from Iran, 
sworn enemies of the Thliban. 
Khan denies this support exists, 
even though the helicopter that 
ferried me -to the front-line 
meeting was loaded with Iran- 
ian-made anti-tank and anti 
personnel landmines. He is also 
thought to have two bases in 
Iran, east of Meshed, raising the 
prospects of a two-pronged at- 
tack on Herat. 

Much of his talk is bravado, 
but his soldiers are evidently in- 
tensely loyal, and driven by the 
pain of dispossession. “Three 
hundred of my boys have vowed 
to fight the TMibs with their last 
drop of blood," he says, before 
explaining the Koranic con- 
cept of amanat. “Those that die 
here will be buried where they 
foil, but later we will disinter 
them and take them to Herat." 

Dostam’s troops, by contrast. 
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are taken back u> their home 
provinces io be bunod. Th^. 
also noticeably less well-disci- 

pl Lflte most Afghans. Ismail 
Khan blames his country's trou- 
bles on foreign intervention. 
The Taliban revolution, he be- 
lieves. is less to do with religious 
fervour than with the profits to 
be made from the vast reserves 
of natural gas in Turkmenistan, 
a few miles to the north. 

The pipeline that, will lake 
this gas to market in the in- 
dustrial world has yet to be built, 
although one pcjssible route is 
through Afghanistan: any such 
pipeline must necessarily pass 
through Herat province. He is 
convinced that Pakistan s sup- 
port for the Taliban is based on 
the belief that only the Taliban 
can provide the. security neces- 
sary for a pipeline. 

“Three years ago 1 met with 
the Thliban and Bcnarir Bhut- 
to in Turkmenistan and assured 
them that 1 could provide se- 
curity. The Taliban agreed not 
to take Herat, but then the US 
ambassador in Islamabad paid 
them a visit and they changed 
their minds.” The front runner 
for the pipeline contract is 
Unocal, a Texas-based compa- 
ny. 

“The oil companies gambled 
badly when they backed the 
Taliban. If they send the 
pipeline through Herat they 
will have to build a checkpoint 
at evciy metre, otherwise we will 
blow it up." 
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21 killed as Algerian 
rebels blast train 
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TWenty-one people were killed and 20 wounded when a 
homemade bomb exploded by a train passing through a 
station near Algiers, security forces said. The official news 
agency, quoting a security-forces statement, said the 
explosion occurred when a passenger train was passing 
near Oued El Kerma railway at Sam yesterday. It 
described the blast as “a criminal act", which usually 
refers to attacks by Islamist rebels. Reuters - Paris 

Vote test for Winnie Mandela 

President Nelson Mandela's former wife. Winnie, faces a 
leadership challenge at the conference of the ANC 
Women's League. Known as Winnie Madikizela-Mandcla 
since her divorce, the Women’s League president was 
expected to seek re-election against the Health Minister. 
NkosazanaZuroa, and the league deputy president. 

Thandi Modise. AP - Rustenburg 

Suu Kyi welcomes US embargo 

The Burmese opposition leader, Aung San Suu Kvi. 
praised the US for standing by its convictions and’ 
imposing sanctions on Burma because of Rangoon's 
rights record. The Nobel Peace laureate said President 
Bui Clinton and Congress should have a clear conscience 
that they made the right decision in banning new 
investment in the country. Reuters - Rangoon 

Gorbachev mourns old friend 

A weeping Mikhai] Gorbachev paid homage to his old 
friend Zdenek Mlynar, a former Czechoslovak hardline 
Communist who became a dissident after the I96S Prague 
Spring. Mlynar died on 15 April of lung cancer in a 
Vienna hospital, aged 66. Mr Gorbachev, last president of 
the Soviet Union, met Mlynar while studying law in 
Moscow between 1951 and 1954. Reuters - Prague 

Rebels ‘denied proper burial’ 

Relatives said the Peruvian authorities were not alluwinu a 
proper burial for the 14 hostage-takers killed in Tuesday’s 
commando assault on the Japanese ambassador's 
residence and had not let kin see their dead. The claims 
came amid reports that some rebels were killed after 
surrendering. Ap _ Uma 

Lining up with the terrorists 

Angered by Israel and the US, the Arab world’s most 
prominent poet announced: * We arc ... in favour of 
terrorism.” In a poem by that title, published by the 
international newspapes Nizar Qahhani. a 

Syrian, echoed increasing Arab frustration at the wav 
Israeli and American politicians denv Palestinians the 
nght to resist occupation. ’ Reuters- Cairo 

Grisly find at Dutch airport 

Seven skulls and a baby’s mummified corpse were found 
at Amsterdam s Sduphol airport. Thev were discovered 
dunng a routine drugs check. Reuters - Amsterdam 

UN condemns Har Homa drive 

A special UN General Assembly session demanded :in 
immediate halt to construction by Israel or the l iar Homa 
settlement m east Jerusalem. Remora - New Yoric 
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it i as “just a regular clay”, the 
Ol aboma lav >>er said yesterday. 
Ai a water beard hearing that 
op ned at 9a □ where a farmer 
vra seeking rfehts to sell bottled 
wa :r from ns land, her secre- 
had just iirued on the tape, 
as b atal “In i igard to these pro- 
— * ings/’M Haver, presiding, 
was beard saj ng, "there are four 
eleven tsfor vhich I have to re- 
ceive inform non..." 

Then thee is a boom of 
noise and st tic. In the third- 
floor office across the street 
from the At ed Murrah build- 
ing, shouts nd screams and 
then distant Irens are heard. 

“Eveiytxx y, let’s get out of 
here," Ms Cl aver calls out. 
“'Watch the tehts!” 

The ceiiii » bad fallen in, 
she told juror yesterday. Cables 
and wires we e everywhere and 
the electricit was still on. 

The tape v is played to jurors 
in the trial of Tmothy McVeigh, 
accused of the Oklahoma 
bombing. “I bought the whole 
building was coming down on 
us," she said. “I didn't see there 
was any way we were going to 
get out." 

Prosecute s used the tape to 
set the stage for their case, af- 
ter the defence concluded, its 


41 thought 
the whole 
building was 
coa^gdowii 
on us. I didn’t 
see any way 
we’d get out 9 


own opening statement on 
Thursday afternoon. 

For months, Mr McVeigh's 
legal team has said suggestions 
that a wider conspiracy was in- 
volved in the bombing, from the 
American far-right fringe to a 
German neo-Nazi, with hints of 

But there 5 wsajio* mention of 
that when defence lawyer 
Stephen Jones stepped to the 
podium. 

Instead, he spoke of mistak : 
en identity ana flimsy forensic 
evidence. He returned repeal 
edfy to eye witnesses desorbing 
a second man, olive skinned and 
shorter than Mr McVfe^h. It was 
the elusive “John Doe number 
two", declared non-existent by 
federal agents after one of the 
biggest manhunts in history. 

It was not Timothy McV^gh, 
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President Bill Clinton was 
savouring his victory yest erday 
after the Senate, which has a 
Republican majority, approved 
ratification of a global ban on 
chemical weapons by an unex- 
pectedly comfortable margin, 
just five days before the treaty 
takeseffect worldwide. 

The vote, which was seen as 
a test of the President's au- 
thority, was hailed as opening 
the possibility of further bipar- 
tisan co-operation in Congress. 

In the week between the an- 
nouncement of the Senate de- 
bate on the chemical weapons 
convention and the actual de- 
bate, Mr Clinton made elabo- 
rate efforts to justify US 
accession to the treaty and 
meet some objections raised by 
its opponents. His final gambit 
was to write to the wavering 
Senate Republican leader, 
Trent Lett, prcnmsSogthai if the 
treaty turned out to be contrary 
to US security interests, or to 
foster rather than stem prolif- 
eration of chemical weapons, he 
would withdraw the United 
States from the treaty. 

That promise convinced Mr 

Lott to drop mosr of his objec- 
ions. The vote was 74 to 2o, a 
ijority of four more than the 
thirds that was required. 



Earlier, Mr Qinton had as- 
sembled senior mil itary and 
political figures to defend the 
treaty from the security and for- 
eign policy perspectives. On 
TTiureday nBOining, half way 
through the debate, the Senate 
went into a rare closed session 
to hear information about in- 
telligence considerations. 

The ground had additional- 
ly been prepared by the Secre- 
tary - of State, Madeleine 
Albright, who travelled the US, 
trying to win over sceptical sen- 
ators and public opinion. 

Republican opponents of the 
treaty, such as Mr Lott; praised 
Mr Clinton for agreeing to 
toughen the resolution that ac- 
companied the text of the 
treaty. Afterwards^. they were 
able to claim it was these as- 
surances of safeguards for US 
security that had convinced 
them. Others, however, noted 
that the resolution was a sec- 
ondary document and lhat if any 
conflict toose in future between 
the treaty text and the resolu- 
tion, the treatyfext would be the 
one considered legally binding. 

For both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, die Senate vote held 
the hope that the budget, which 
is the subject of much behind- 
the-scenes bargaining, might 
be agreed without the acrimo- 
ny and stalemate- that have 
marked the process in the past 
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Mqgiddo 


Cock bum 


Ariiiageddon was supposed to 
be the death of mankind. But 
politics looks like being the 
-death of Armageddon. Coach- 
loads used to flock to visit the 
Israeli site of Megiddo, at- 
tracted by the whiff of biblical 
apocalypse; Now the real threat 
trf a more load apocalypse is 
keeping them away. 

. “\feiy few visitors are coming 

because of the political sitna- 
tion,^ says the ticket seller, at the 
entrance to gre at mound at 
Megiddo, made up of the ruins 
of 20 ancient cities which once 
rose above the plain of JezreeL 
.. Here, according to the Book 
of Revelations, is to be the ate 
of Armageddon, the Iasi, all- 
consuming battle of mankind. 
‘And they gathered tjicjn t P~ 

gctherio the place called in He- 
brew, Armageddon,” says St 
John the Dhonc, 

. Surely tourists intending to 
to northern Israel to. wit- , 
ness dm apocalypse - with the 
predicted earthquakes, plagues* 
gigantic hailstones and the sea 
taming- into blood - should. 


not be put off by television pkfr 
rures of stone-throwing and 
the occasional bomb. 

Indeed, with the end of the 
second miDenjirom imminent, 
Israeli tourist authorities were 
hoping for an influx ofvisitbrs 
wanting a ringside seat for 
-the End of Days, The Israeli 
staff at Megiddo are happy to 
use the advertising potential of 
the belief in Aribageddo a. 

If St John was right about Ar- 
mageddon, Megiddo is the 
place from which to.see.it. 
Built 6,000 years ago, it stands 
at the entrance to a*pass in the 
Carmel hills,, through which 
once passed the ancient trade 
route between Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia. In 1468BC.,th& 

S pharaoh, Ththmose 
a drariot battle in the 
nund the fortress.. 
In fact, Megiddo inay soon 
suffer a cruel, though less apoc- 
alyptic fate, than; that men- 
tioned in Revelations. Local 
authorities are contemplating 

building prayer grottoes omne 
mound, with vishore stations 
and high-tech vntual reality fa- 
cffitieslSr those who have come 
to see the end of the world. 


be insisted, wbo matched the fig- 
ure who rented the Ryder truck. 

■ H&fiogerprmtswerenotanthe 
rental lease. Nor was it he who 
took a delivery of Chinese food 
ai the local Dreamland moieL 
The nitrates on him detect- 
ed in forensic tests were found 
in guns and ammun ition, Mr. 
Jones said. “If Tun McVeigh 
built the bomb and put it in the 
truck, our proof would be that 
his -fingernails, his nostrils, his 
hair, his clothing, his car, his 
shoes, his socks would have it 
all over them. They don't." 

Aflerprosteutois cited fetters 
to show Mr McVeigh believed 
blood should be spilt in the 
name of“Bberty”, Mr Jones de- 
scribed his client as a “political 
animal". “His politics were 

S n and known to anyone 
spent any time with him,” 
he said. His case, he said, would 
establish “not a reasonable 
doubt, but that my client is 
innocent-” 



The higher plane: A giant cutout of the Communist figureheads Engels (left), Marx (centre) and Lenin hang$ above 
leftist Janatha Vimukthi Feramuna party at their third annual convention in the country's capital, Colombo 


members of Sri Lanka's 

Photograph: Reuters 
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Our full Cruiseferry 
Manifesto is available from 
your local travel agent or 
just call 07000 337743 
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Spy chief falls foul of the West 


Tony Barber 

Europe Editor " 

Romania’s intelligence agency 
yesterday blamed domestic and 
foreign pressure groups for the 
resignation of the man who had 
nm the service since the anti- 
communist revolution of 1989. 
A spokesman said that Virgfl 

Magureanu, who took put m the 
overthrow of the Ceausescu dic- 
tatorship, had offered his resig- 
nation to President Emil 
Constantmesre last Thursday in 
the wake of “pressure from 
groups in Romania and abroad”. 

Bucharest newspapers « dri 
that Western countries might 
have signalled to the Romanian 
government that Mr Magure- 


anu’s departure would improve 
Romania's chances of joining 
Nato in the alliance's first wave 
of enlargement in 1999. As a 
former officer in the Securitate, 


of his own Romanian Intelli- 
gence Service (SRI), Mr 
Magureanu, 56, might not have 
been an acceptable figure to 
Nato, the papers suggested. 

When asked on Bucharest ra- 
dio whether there was any truth 
to these reports, the spy chiefs 
spokesman, hOcolae Uheni, said: 
"Probably, yes.” However, he de- 
fended the SRI, which was set 
up in 1990 by the former presi- 
dent, Ion Iliescu, as an institu- 
tion that respected democracy 
and had never broken the law. 


Mr Magureanu was a mem- 
ber of the self-styled jury that 
condemned the dictators Nico- 
Iae and Elena Ceausescu to.' 
death on Christmas Pay 1989. 
Despite coming under attack for 
supposedly allowing Securitate 
methods to persist in die SRI, 
be kept his iob while all other 
leading participants in the 1989 
revolution fell from grace. 

Before last November's elec- 
tions, in which Romania’s lib- 
eral opposition came to power 
for the first rime since 1989, Mr 
Magureanu said that be in- 
tended to resign regardless of - 
the vote’s outcome. However, 
it remains possible that there is 
more to his announcement this 
week than meets the eye. . 


Just three days before he 
handed in his resignation, the 
SRI publidy expressed fury at 
a Romanian newspaper, Jur- 
nakd NaaonaL, for publishing an 
article by a former Securitate 
boss and defector to the West, 
Ion Pacepa. This article, origi- 
nally publ ish ed in the Wash- 
ington ' Tones , accused Mr 
Magureanu and the SRI of 
ab using their power and un- 
dermining democracy. 

The SRI rejected Mr Pa- 
cepa’s CTisi | tio ns and pointed 
out that he had loyally served 
Ceausescu as bead of Roman-, 
ian foreign espionage for many 
yearn before his defection. Mr 
Pacepa is perhaps best known 
in the West for his lurid mem- 


oirs, Red Horizons, whtch-por- 

tray Ceausesai's Rcwania Mmt 

almost surreal, worid of cor- 

nj^oo, depravity and^len^ 

The accuracy of Bacepas 
book has since come under 
question. However, his knowl- 
edge of security matters lends 
more weight to his account^* 
wbat was going on m the oKi 
under Mr Magureanu. 

Before last November s elec- 
tions Western governments 
were unhappy wUh the degree 
of democratic change m Ro- 
mania. Since then, relations 
have warmed, but perhaps not 

enough to guarantee Romaman 

entry into Nato in the first 
wave - with or without Mr 
Magureanu's resignation. 



Virgil Magureanu: Rosip«J 
4 diro to outsieU pressu»s 



Inhuman shield: An anti-riot squad taking part hi the last of a series of exercises designed to safeguard fee main business district in Jakarta, during elections next months 
Indonesian leaders called for a peaceful run-up to fee polls following weeks of violence between rival political factions In fee Central Java province Photograph: ai-h 

Tung learns the Chairman Mao strut 


If body language teOsa stray, the body 
language of Ring Chee-hwa, who will 
head Hong Kong’s first post-colonial 
government, tells a great deal. 

When he was appointed at the end 
of last year Mr Tung was very much an 
avuncular unde-figure, often dressed 
modestly in a cardigan and often seen 
listening with head bowed in humble 
and attentive mode. 

Is this the same Mr Ring who isstill 
smiling but, especially when attending 
meetings in China, is transformed into 
a finger-wagging and strutting official? 
“He even walks just like a Chinese of- 
ficial," said a Chinese journalist “They 
all have their hands clasped behind 
their backs because Chairman Mao 
used to walk that way.” 

Body language aside, the millionaire 
former shipping magnate is beginning 
to sound far more like a Chinese gov- 
ernment official than a local politician. 
In his earliest speeches as chief exec- 
utive-designate, Mr Tung stressed that 
his priorities were “housing, education, 
welfare for the eldedy, industrial de- 
velopment and economic vibrancy". 
However, he has spent the greater part 
of the last few months working on 
changes to public order and human 
rights laws, reflecting China’s overrid- 
ing concern about political control in 
Hong Kong. 

As criticism has mounted of his plans 
to reintroduce old colonial pubhc or- 
der laws, Mr Tung has become more 
extreme in justifying his actions. Speak- 
ing last week he said that the territo- 
ry was “extremely vulnerable to 
external forces” and therefore needed 
to ensure “sufficient safeguards in our 
system to maintain law and order at all 
times”. 

But it has proved impossible to get 
Mr Tung’s aides to provide instances 
of this supposed vulnerability or cite 
examples where “external forces" (a 
phrase frequently used by Chinese of- 
ficials) have intervened to create in- 
stability in Hong Kong. 


Hong Kong's boss is singing Peking's tune, writes Stephen Vines 



Red star rfsmg: TUng Chee-hwa, who many fear is a pawn of fee Peking Communists 


Photofjapfu fieuleis 


Mr Rmg, who studied at Liverpool 
University and spent a decade work- 
ing in the United States, appears to 
have been somewhat shaken by-the ex- 
perience. In the same speech he said: 
“"When I was living in the West I ex- 
perienced first-hand the deterioration 
of social order as Western society be- 
came more permissive ... I do not want 
to see a Hong Kong which is permis- 
sive to the point where we start to sur- 
render social order." 

These dire warnings have left local 
people scratching their heads, trying to 
identify the problem which is dearly 
uppermost in Mr Ring’s mind. They are 
not persuaded that their new leader's 
priorities are those of the Hong Kong 


people. An opinion poll published a 
couple of weeks ago recorded 45 per 
cent of those questioned saying they 
had “less trust” in Mr Ring's deter- 
mination to safeguard Hong Kong's in- 
terests. This compares with 30 per rent 
giving this answer when the question 
was asked in February. 


insisting that political parties should not 
be allowed to receive foreign donations, 
nor have-contacts overseas. When he 
admitted that he gave £50,000 to the 
Conservative 1992 general election 
campaign fund, he provoked further 
confusion by saying tnis was why he did 
not want to see the same sort of thing 
happening in Hong Kong, 


Martin Lee, leader of the Democ- 
ratic Party, says that on every single is- 
sue of importance to maintaining 
Hong Kong’s autonomy, Mr Tung has 
toed the Chinese line rather than re- 
flect local views. 

Alan Castro, a local columnist with 
a reputation for bluntly articulating a 
pro-Peking line, sees Mr Tung’s posi- 
tion differently. 

In his view the problem is that the 
Western media refuse to recognise that 
Mr Ring enjoys a considerable degree 
of public support precisely because he 
expresses views which reflect the pre- 
vailing Chinese culture. “The rapport 
Mr Tung enjoys among his people has 
a lot to do with the natural integrity he 


projects," according to Mr Castro. 
“He comes across enormously well in 
Chinese.” 

Indeed one of Mr Tung's more fre- 
quently stated themes is that of pride in 
Chinese values. "We need.” he said, “to 
renew our commitment to the traditional 
Chinese virtues of modesty, hard work, 
persistence, magnanimity in foes, loy- 
alty to friends, respect for seniors, em- 
phasis on obligations rather than 
individual rights, and the willingness to 
sacrifice one's interest for the common 
good." 

It would be wrong to underestimate 
the impact of remarks such as these. As 
Hong Kong finally ends the era of colo- 
nial rule, there is a strong feeling that 
the majority Chinese population needs 
to reaffirm its Chinese identity. There 
is considerable pride in finally being led 
by someone who speaks the same lan- 
guage and looks the same as the rest 
of the population. 

At the same time Hong Kong peo- 
ple have developed a sophisticated ap- 
preciation of political affairs. Michael 
DeGofyec, director of the Hong Kong 
R-ansitjon Project, which tracks views 
about the hand-over of power, savs that, 
contrary to prevailing myths, he lias yet 
to come across another society in 
which there is such a high degree ol 
political participation. 

This means that although Horn 
Kong people are proud to have a Chi 
nese leader, they are not prepared t. 
be uncritical. Thev are watching care- 
fully to see whether he will be a leadir 
of Hong Kong or a conduit for Pekin* . 

It is not even clear whether Mr Tun; 
was his own man when ir came it* se- 
lecting members of his cabinet. Sone 
Chinese sources say that at least oie 
of his choices was vetoed because or 
supposed Brit&h connections. 

It is far too early to deliver a ver- 
dict on Mr Tung’s performance hut it 
is clear that his honevmoon has 
given way to critical scrutiny of c\ cry 
move. ‘ ; J 
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Time may be running out for 
Zaire’s ailing President Mobu- 
tu Sea: Seko, but it is running 
out faster still for his country's 
legal .rfpposition movement 
A&iebe|s close in from the 
east and the peace talks in 
South i Africa are postponed 
once J ppi-n, diplomats say the 
opportunities are dwindling for 
followers of the veteran oppo- 
sition Wader, Etienne T&hiseke- 
di, to grab a meaningful stake 
in post-Mbbutii Zaire. After two 
decades of sparring -with Mr 
Mobutu, the former prime min- 
ister risfcs losing out to the 
rebel leader Laurent Kabila, 
who has seizedhalf the coun- 
try and is p romising to depose 
Mr Mobutu by force if needed. 

- Mr Mdsekedfs supporters in 
the Democratic Union for So- 
cial Progress fUDPS) say if Mr 
Kabila does take power, democ- 
racy will have been beaten by 
forfe. Some still claim, usually 
in private, that Mr Kabila is a 
foreign stooge backed by eth- 
nic Tfitsisfrom Rwanda and Bu- 
rundi and theirallies in Uganda. 
If he tqkes over, they say, Zaire 
will be run by another Mobutu, 
with ja different name. 

If MrTshisekedi does fall at 
the last fence, his critics will say 
he only has- himself to blame. 
They .claim be has never been - 
able bj see^ beyond the eveius 
of 139I,whenja laradyself-se^ 
lectedgatheringoi tl»- people 
called the National Sovereign 
Convention elected him head of 
an interim government 
The Convention and its in- 
terim government were sup- 
posed to prepare the way 
inwards democracy, a transition 
forced-on Mr Mobutu by the 
Wbst Instead, the wily President 
used an outbreak of massloot- 


ing in Kinshasa as a pretext to 

- fire Mr TBrisdcedl and replace 
. the Convention with another 

uneJected parliament. 

This quickly became a talk- 
ing shop, where dozens of tiny 
parties were left free to squab- 
ble over the future of Zaire's 
democracy while Mr Mobutu 
and got on with plundering the 
country’s mineral wealth. 

In recent months, Mr Kabi- 
la's victories in the. east ap- 
peared to weaken Mr Mobutu 
and strengthen parliament. 
Three weeks ago it nominated 
Mr Tkhisekedi to resume his 
post as Prime Minister, believ- 
ing he had the credibility to ne- 
gotiate an rad to the war. When 
Mr TkhjselreHi Mnwinrwl that 

he was dissolving parliament 
and going bade to the 1991 con- 
stitution, Mr Mobutu sacked 
.him again, replacing him with 
military hardliner. General 
LukuQia Bolongo. 

The stage seemed set for an 
upsurge in mass democratic 
action, but in the end, only a few 
thousand people, mainl y stu- 
dents and the well-heeled po- 
litical classes, demonstrated in 
Mr Tshisekedi's support. One 
diplomat said that while Mr 
Tfchisekedi may have been im- 
prisoned twice by Mr Mobutu, 
he had been a dose supporter. 

- -Meanwhile, in eastern Zaire, 
UN agencies mounted an aer- 
ial search for 80,000 Rwandan 
refugees and. accused Mr Ka- 
bila’s rebels of nymg to achieve 
a “final Solution” by condemn- 
ingthem to death. 

The rebels said the former 
Rwandan Hutu troops and mili- 
tiamen were evacuated from 
Kasese camp, 15 miles south of 
Kisangani. “Eighty thousand 
people are condemned to a 
slow and cruel death. The ex- ' 
presskm “final solution’ isnot ex- 
aggerated.” aid a World Food 
Programme spokeswoman. 



Georgian drama: The sun setting between the 13th-century Metekhi castle near Tbilisi and the monument to the city's founder, Vahtang Gongasalli 
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Spirit of Woodstock distilled for theme park 


David Us bo me 

New York 


Fancy a spin on Bob's Big Dip- 
per? (Dylan, that is). A night 
at the Vanotel (Morrison), 
perhaps? If you want, you can 
get suites with authentic mud. 
Or how about a ride back in 
time on the Joni Express 
(Mitchell), destination 1969? 

Welcome to Woodstock, the 
theme park. It does not exist, 
yet, but if businessman Alan 
Geriy has his way, it may no. 
be a long time coming. 

He promises, though, that it 
will not be a “honky-tonk” af- 
fair. Norwfl] it be too enor- 
mous — in other words not of 


.Disney World dimensions. 

What Mr Gerry, a cable 
television, mogul, says he has 
in mind is a park that will at- 
tempt to recapture the coun- 
terculture spirit of the famed 
Woodstock music festival, that 
was attended by 40,800 people 
on open farmland in southern 
New York State 28 years ago. 

That Woodstock occupies a 
special place in the American 
sotil is unarguable. The festi- 
val featured virtually every 
leading rock band of the 1960s 
and has since come to repre- 
sent the apotheosis of every- 
thing that was liberal about the 
decade, from flower-power to 
the anti-Vietnam movement. 


Even now, each August an- 
niversary attracts scores of 
pilgrims, most of them one- 
time hippies, to Woodstock. 

Three years ago, a 25th an- 
niversary concert was staged 
there also. Some remember 
the music, some the spirit of 
commupality and some the 
conditions at the concert - 
mud, mud and no sanitation. 

Mr Gerry, who has bought 
the original site and a thou- 
sand acres around it, is un- 
certain what the park will 
offer. Possibilities, however, 
include train rides, reenact- 
ments,concert venues, tmrlti- 

E l e-screen cinemas and theme 
otels. - 


“I want the site to exist in 
perpetuity," he said, “so gen- 
erations will be able to come 
there and stand and experi- 
ence what earlier generations 
experienced without having 
to get into a honky-tonk situ- 
ation". 

Reactions of those who 
were at the original Wood- 
stock have so far been mixed. 
“It sounds pretty hokey to 
make a theme park ont of our 
youth,” commented one 
original concert-goer. 

Officials of the surrounding 
county, however, are delight- 
ed. For them, a Woodstock 
theme park spells plenty of 
dollars. 



Flowers in their bain And mud everywhere - the proposed 
theme park will offer a taste of the Woodstock experience 


Singer’s lament for the Left Bank strikes a false note 
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They came to take away the 
corner grocer’s and the intel- 
lectuals and artists said nothing. 
They took away the open-air 
market and the intellectuals 
said nothing. They banished 
the poor people and the immi- 
grants to the suburbs and the 
intellectuals said little. They 
took away the Raoul Vidal 
record shop and the intellectu- 
als grumbled slightly. Then they 

took away Le Divan, their 
favourite book shop, and the 
Intellectuals and artists organ- 
feed a protest movement Or 
rather, m the finest traditions of 
French intellectuals, they had a 
split and started two protest 
movements. 

This was the week that some 
of Finance’s best-known, and 
best dressed, artists and intel- 
(actuals took up arms to rave' 
their ancestral home, Saint- 
Germ ain-des-Pr 6s, from an 
alien invasion. 


For yeas, 1 designer clothes 
shops, andexdusive boutiques, 
have been spreading across the 

river into the fashionable bo- 
henfian-literaiy Left Bank. Juli- 
ette Greco, the singer ; and 
actress, one of the few-fiving 
links with Saint-Gexmain’s great 
days in the 1950s, held a press 
conference on Tuesday to 
protest that, enough was 
enough: she was starting a pres- 
sure group to save the neigh- 
bourhoods 

The next day another 
pressure groups rejected by Ms 
Greco as too political, started 
up with the support of Jean-Paul 
Belmondo, Charles Azuavour 
and Catharine Deneuve. If you 
sitoutside the Cafe deFlore, the 
spiritual, epicentre of Saint- 
Germain, and pay £5 for a 
glass of beer, you may wonder 
wbatflie fuss fe about Or rathec 
wh, 

n the othm^^^^toe 



PARIS DAYS 


Juliette Greco: Living link 
with the good old days 

Boulevard, you see the budding 
rite where a Giorgio Arm am 
fashion emporium is to be; the 
New Man boutique; a Belgian 
mussels -an d-chips restaurant 
and Barclays Bank. On the 
terrace of the Cafe, where 


Sartre and de Beauvoir traded 
philosophical barbs, the domi- 
nant language is English: the 
main topic of intellectual con- 
versation is shopping. 

In truth, Saint-Germ ain-des- 
Prfis mopped being a “fabulous 
literary crucible”, as Ms Greco 
describes it, three decades ago. 
Sartre emigrated back to 
Montparnasse in the early 
19605. Its transformation into a 
snob-fashionable area is 
symbolised as much by the 
presence of those star names, 
paying star prices for their 
apartments, as by the invasion 
of famous labels. 

But I have some sympathy for 
Ms Greco and the others. When 
I lived in Paris in the late 1970s, 
Sain t- Germai n- des-Pres still 
had a battered charm, full of 


small book and record stores 
and tiny antique shops. 

In the late 1980s and early 
1990s, the landlords, with the 
City of Paris one of the worst 
offenders, doubled and trebled 
the rents and (hove such places 
away. The Divan bookshop, a 
rabbit-warren of all that was 
classical, avant-garde or ob- 
scure, moved to the bourgeois 
15th arrondissement last year. 
Its landlord, the Paris Tbwn 
.Hall, had demanded a rent 
rise. 

The revolt of the rich and fa- 
mous echoes, or parodies, many 
of the complaints of poorer or 
middle-income ex-Parisians, 
who have been pushed out into 
the suburbs in the last 10 or 15 
years. They say Paris has be- 
come a museum for tourists and 


a bazaar for the rich. They 
found themselves with their 
noses pressed to the window of 
their dty, rarely able to join in 
the fun. So they moved out to 
the suburbs, where at least they 
bad space and a few trees. 

At the same time, Jacques 
Chirac, as Mayor of Paris, pur- 
sued a City of Westminst er-style 
policy of encouraging the im- 
migrant, the poor and trouble- 
some to move beyond the 
Boulevard Periph£rique into 
the concrete wastelands. 

All in all, there has been a 
sharp gentrifi cation of Paris in 
tbe last two decades. The 
poorer neighbourhoods, once 
scattered through the city, are 
now concentrated to the north 
and east. One of my favourite 
places used to be the Marais, the 
once aristocratic area east of the 
centre, which was just beginning 
to rise to gentility after three 
centuries of dire unre- 


spectability. In the 1970s, you 
could still find 17th -century 
town houses whose multiple 
courtyards had become sooty 
Dickensian agglomerations of 
tiny workshops, sewing bonnets 
, mending bicycles or printing 
leaflets. Strolling through the 
Marais is^till fascinating: but it 
has now become a bastion of 
aggressive trend incss and 
the capital of Parisian gay 
culture. 

It used to be possible to say 
that, unlike London, people 
lived right in Lhe centre of 
Paris. It is still largely true. But 
the historic heart of the city, die 
first arrondissement, around 
the Louvre and Les Halles, 
has become almost as lifeless, 
out of working hours, as the Gty 
of London. Its population has 
fallen from 30,000 to 18,000 in 
three decades: partly because of 
the destruction of Les Halles 
(the Parisian Covent Garden), 


and because of the deliberate 
Chiraquian policy to make it a 
business and office ghetto. 

Perhaps, one should not 
protest too much. Paris remains, 
compared to London, 
compared to most big cities, a 
walkablc, livable city, a low-rise 
city, a city with good and cheap 
public transport and, in most 
neighbourhoods, plentiful, 
specialist food shops. Some 
parts of Paris, such as the newly 
re-gjlded dome of the Invalides, 
look more splendid than they 
have for decades. But the city 
has, inevitably fallen victim to 
the late-20th-centuiy banalisa- 
tion and standardisation of 
towns and cities everywhere. 

In Saint-Germain's case, 
instead of the tyranny of Ben- 
netton and the Gap it is the 
tyranny of Armani and Christ- 
ian Dior. 

John Lichfield 
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Leonard Forster was one of the 

best known and most cfastin- 
miished German scholars of 
his generation, an internation- 
ally respected figure m German 
and Renaissance studies. He 
was a cmnparatist, not in any 
institutionalised sense, but in 
the awareness that literatures 
and cultures interrelate and 
that little is to be gained by 
studying them in isolation. 

Bv aptitude and inclination a 
splendid linguist, he was as 
much at home in Renaissance 
Italian and French, neo-Latin, 
Dutch, later Czech, as he was 
in German, the language and 
subject which he professed. 
Thus Forster was one of that sig- 
nificant generation of Baroque 
scholars who broke with the 
national approach, so much 
favoured by die German school 
between the wars, and set 
this branch of studies on an 
international footing. 

Yet Forster was a Cambridge 
man through and through. Af- 
ter Marlborough, he came up to 


lrinliy Hall to read Modem 
Languages. German studies 
were then, if not in their infan- 
cy, certainly not the established 
subject they are today. Forster 
remembered as an undergrad- 
uate attending th e funeral of the 
first Schroder professor, Karl 
Breul, little imagining that he 
was to be the fifth holder of that 
chair. 

His real mentor was Trevor 
Jones, and it is a measure of 
Forster's linguistic capacities 
that the two of them first 
planned the great (and alas 
unfinished) dictionary that 
Jones later tackled single- 
handed. He once said that his 
failure to gain a First (having 
spent too much time on Italian) 
was the sole reason for his de- 
cision to embark on a German 
doctorate. German universi- 
ties were, however, going 
through the rigours of political 
Gleichschaltung, and Forster, as 
a Lektor first at Leipzig, then 
at Konigsberg, quickly became 
aware of its peals. 


. It was at Konigsberg that fie 
saw the eminent Renaissance 
scholar Paul Hankamer hound- 
ed out of office by the Nazis, In 
the relative security of Switzer- 
land. from 1936 to 1938, he 
studied for the doctorate on 
Georg Weckherlin in England 
that he gained in 1938. In Basle, 
too, he met his wife, Jeanne, his 
companion and mainstay for 
nearly 60 years of happy mar- 
riage. Being the linguist he 
was, Forster spoke . Baseler 
Drntsch like a native. 

The war years saw him as a 
naval officer, eventually with the 
rank of lieutenant-commander, 
not on the high seas but in 
that high-powered backwater, 
Bletchley Park, engaged in in- 
telligence work the significance 
of which has emerged in Sir 
Harry Hmsle/s and others’ ao- 
count of code-cracking and 
Enigma. Bletchley proved to be 
a forcing ground for German 
studies: com there, the experts 
swarmed out to fin university 
chairs. Forster was no exception. 



After a brief period as a lec- 
turer in Cambridge and Fellow 
of Selwyn, the college to which 
he maintained his loyalty for 
more than half a century, he 
moved to the chair at Univer- 
sity College London. His tenure 
there, from 1950 to 1961, was 
without doubt the clim ax of his 
career and a high point of 
teaching and research in Ger- 
man studies nationally. His in- 
augural lecture. The Temper qf 
Seventeenth Century German 
Literature, remains to this day 
the finest short statement of the 
paradox of vanitas and Le bens - 
freude underlying that period. 
Many would wish that it might 
have been expanded into the 
monograph we hoped be would 
write; out he preferred shorter 
compass and briefer focus. 

In London, too. he gave 
those memorable lectures cm 
modern German literature 
(electrifying his heaxexs by read- 
ing aloud the newly published 
Todesfuge by Paul Celan) which 
attracted an audience from 


well outside the confines of 
University College or the 
academic world. • 

Forster returned in 1961 to 
Cambridge to a somewhat mut- 
ed triumph. He soon learnt, as 
have many before and since, 
that Cambridge can envelop 
and bind as well as offer schol- 
arly satisfaction. German stud-, 
ies nevertheless flourished 
during the period of his tenure 
of the chair. It is perhaps .sig- 
nificant that his years as 
Schroder professor were also 
a time of visiting .professor- 
ships, in Germany, in the 
Netherlands, in Canada and 
elsewhere. 

His real triumph was the 
presidency of the Interna tkxi>. 
al Association for Germanic 
Studies (IVG) from 1970 to 
1975, where his elegance, his ur- 
banity, in short, his sheer style, 
prevailed in deliberations wtmre 
entrenched opinions and ide- 
ologies might otherwise have . 
raged. At the mtemational con- 
ference held at Cambridge in 


. 1975, over which he presided, 
extreme opinions were lost in 
the centuries-old atmosphere 
which he knew and loved so 
well; A nice personal touch 
was tb& Cliche which his 
wife Jeanne organised for the 
children of those attending. He 
was a well-known figure ai the 
German centre for Renaissance 
studies, the Herzog August Ur 
brary in WolfenbOttel, later a 
' kind ofsenior citizen in that in- 
ternational place of scholarships 
and letters. . 

Forster's studies on Petxar- 
-chism, on neo-stoicism, on the 
. Faust legend, on 17th-century 
Anglo-German literary rela- 
tions, might not sit easily with 
his interest in nonsense (bu t 

“significant" nonsense) poetry 
and in th&mos&receot hterature 
coming from the old Federal 
Republic. Yet it was part of Jus 
breadth, his sense of responsi- 
bility for the whole subject, the 
awareness, almost lost today, 
that a German scholar cannot 
confine himself to narrow com- 


partments (or forget that be is 
studying texts by real authorej- 
who else but Forster could 
have produced that 
thology, The Penguin Book oj 

Getr^iVbse (I957),^h& 

still an important source for sw- 
deotx and laymen alike, with its 
nngp from the HDdebrandshed 
to Celan? Who else could have 
received a Festschrift called 
From Wolfram and Petrarch to 
Goethe and Grass'} 

Roger Paulin 

Lemard Wilson Forster, Genrm 

scholar bom 30 March 1913; Fd~ 
lowofSe&yn College, Cambridge 
1938-50, 1961-97; University 
Lecturer in German, Cambridge 

University 1947-50, Schroder 
Professor of German 1961-79 
(Emeritus); Professor of German, 
Umverdty College London 1950- 
61; President, International As- 
sociation for German Studies 
( rvG ) 1970-75; FBA 1976; 
married 1939 Jeanne Billeter 
(one son, two dmttfiicrs); died 
Cambridge 18 April 1997. 



Ftorster: electrifying tectura* 


Fred Stiven 


Bax by Sttven: a form of three-dimensional stiD-Sfe, containing aO manner of flotsam and Jetsam 


It is difficult to place Fred 
Stiven in any straightforward 
classification of Scottish artists. 
He worked simultaneously in 
the three areas of sculpture, 

p ainting and design 

A Fred Stiven ‘‘Box" is a re- 
markable art work; it could be 
described as a “boxed relief". 
His boxes contained a forth of 
three-dimensional still-life, ex- 
uding calm and order and a spir- 
itual dimension. This could also 
be regarded as a form of land- 
scape, focused on the tidal 
space of the shoreline. Looking 
carefully you could discern, in 
the carved wooden forms, the 
shapes of pebbles, seashells, 
driftwood and all manner of 
flotsam and jetsam 

The boxes are exquisitely 
crafted; their surfaces lovingly 
worked upon. Colour is used 
sparingly - occasionally a met- 
al object adds tension. The 
forms are so interrelated that to- 
gether they suggest the curve of 
a sand dune, a breaking wave 
and effects of wind and tide 
upon rock pools reflecting sun- 
light and shadow. They cele- 
brate tire artistry of the 
shipwright. 

Stiven was one of Scotland's 
very few true modernist artists. 
He effectively resisted the re- 

^edeviOed Scottish artists^n 
their attempts to find recogni- 
tion within the history of inter- 
national 20th-century art. The 
fact that Stiven did not have 


the opportunity to live or 
work outside Scotland makes 
his achievement as a full- 
blown modernist even more 
remarkable. 

like fan Hamilton Finlay, 
Scotland's most famous con- 
temporary artist, Stiven de- 
rived inspiration from the 

seaf aring cultural heritag e of t h r 

Scots. His father was a sailor 
who regarded the shorelines of 
Fife as a place of homecoming. 
Stiven himself was boro and 
bred close to the southern, 
shorelines of the Firth of Forth. 
He made good use of the- De- 
sign School of the Edinburgh 
College of Art, benefiting from 
the teaching of two quin [es- 
sentially English artists; John 
Kingsley Cook and Leonard 
Rosoman. Stiven, with a fellow 
student, George Madrie, went 
on to be enrolled as a teacher 
at Gray's School of Art, in 
Aberdeen. 

In the Sixties Ainslie Yule, an 
ou tstanding Scottish sculptor, 
taught alongside Stiven in the 
special experimental General 
Course in Design, working 
along similar lines to artists in 
B uchare st. When, for the first 
time, in 1968 Romanian artists 
were able to exhibit in Britain, 
they were warmly welcomed in 
Aberdeen, and artists of the cal- 
ibre of Paul Neagu, Ion Bitzan 
and Horea Bemea entered into 
fruitful dialogue with Stiven 
and Yule. 

In 1968 Stiven also made a 


commitment to the interface be- 
tween the worlds of art and sci- 
ence,' confident that his art 
students would benefit from a 
deeper understanding of sci- 
ence. He collaborated with 
John Holloway, a lecturer in 
Chemistry at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity (dow Professor of Chem- 
istry at Leicester University), to 
create an exhibition they enti- 
tled “Integration". Together 
they wrote an introduction to 
the exhibition catalogue. The 
first paragraph has the ring of 
a manifesto about it: 

The eye rarely encounters any nat- 
ural object of phenomenon wnicb is 
visually displeasing- Each line of the 
grams in a wooden plank seems in- 
evitable, and in perfect harmony with 

every other line. The variety of 
arrangements of strata in a din face 
is and yet each layer seems 

to belong to its neighbours. The 
arrangement of a bird's feather, sod 
the interrelation of forms in a cloud 
bank reveal similar tendencies. Even 
when the scientist's tools axe used to 
mmin^ the natural world beyond the 

realms of ordinary sight the same 
underlying harm ony is revealed. . 

Together they built 41 “box- 
es" containing the exhibits, on 
a limit ed budget of £300 made 
available from the university. 
The boxes contained a wide 
variety of imagery ranging 
from a model of the structure 
of sodium chloride .and a 
wasps’ nest (cut away to show 
the construction of the honey- 
comb) to a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vincis drawing 
A Deluge, photographs of An- 


tonio Gaudfs Sagrada Famflia 
Cathedral and diagrams re- 
vealing the baric engineering 
structure in the ceilings of 
Gothic churches. 

Throughout the -Seventies 
Stiven participated inthe De-. 
marco Gallery’s experimental 
Summer School andexpetfitions 
exploring the origins of Scot- 
land’s cultural heritage. One of 
the highlights for students was 
to be made welcome by Fred 
and bis wife, Jenny, in their 
Aberdeenshire cottage at West- 
er Tillyshogle, dose to the 
great prehistoric fortified set- 
tlement on the summit of the 
Hill of Echt, and the standing 
stone circle of “Sun Honey". 
The cottage was a total art 
work, and contained ample ev- 
idence of Stiven’s extraordi- 
nary draughtsmanship and his 
work as a book designer and 
illustrator, typographer and 
printmaker. 

Stiven succeeded George 
Mackie as Head of the Design 
School at Gray’s School of Art 
in 1981. It was with great re- 
luctance that be took early re- 
tirement due to a debilitating 
Alness in 1987. Common sense, 
wisdom, and a wry sense of hu- 
mour were the essence of his 
successful teaching methods. 
He leaves behind many artists 
who were privileged to know 
him as their teacher, including 
Will MacLean, who has ach- 
ieved international recognition. 

Strveu’s election to the Roy- 


£;■ 


al Scottish Academy as an 
associate member anu as 
member of the Society of in- 
dustrial Artists reflected nis 
capacity to focus his energies 
upon fine art whilst remaining 
dedicated to the task of edu- 
rating his students to tulftl a 
useful role as designers in 
industry. 

Stiven's boxes were displayed 
as an integral pari of an im- 
pressive collection of art held at 
Gray’s School of Art. In 1*176 his 
first one-man exhibition in Lon- 
don was held at Paul Neagu’s 
Generative Arts Gallery. The 
following year his work was ex- 
hibited at the Galleria del Cav- 
allmo in Venice alongside the 
“cutting edge" of Scottish con- ex- 
temporary artists, including 
Jack. Knox, .Ainslie Yule and 
Iain Patterson. 

However, such was Slivhn’s 
humility that he did not seek 
fame or fortune; he was content 
to work steadily and quietfy, 
gaining the respect of fellow 
artists. Just six weeks ago, he 
was eager to participate in 
the exhibition and conference 
on the theme of “Bridging 
the Gap between Art and 
Science" planned for the 1997 
Edinburgh Festival. 

Richard Demarco 

Frederic William Stiven. artist: 
bom 25 April 1929 : married 
1951 Jennie Puton (two sons. tnv 
daughters): died Dundee I April 
1997. 


Charles Connolly 


Charles Connolly was the only 
man in modern criminal histo- 
ry to survive being tried twice 
for the same murder. 

He was accused in the 
Cameo case of 1949. The man- 
ager of the Cameo Cinema in 
Liverpool and his assistant were 
shot dead in the course of a 
bungled robbery by a masked 
gunman. Connolly was charged 
with being the lookout man (or 
“douse" in Liverpool-speak) 
who fled when he heard the 
shooting. Connolly denied it 
point blaak. His aiibi was that 
he had been al a church-hall 
hop taking part in a rumba 
contest. 

The case set records. In the 
course of a ramshackle inquiry. 


65.000 people were interviewed, 
1,800 of them fingerprinted, 

9.000 homes visited. After six 
months of floundering, the po- 
lice finally arrested their first 
suspect, a small-time Liverpool 
villain called George Kelly, and 
charged him with murder. A 
dazed Connolly found himself 
being marched into the city’s 
Napoleonic bridewell in the 
middle of the night to be ac- 
cused as Kelly’s accomplice. 
Connofly claimed be had been 
framed by a couple of tow-life 
witnesses in cahoots with the po- 
lice and insisted that he had 
never met Kelly in his life. 

Theirs was then (in January 
1950) the longest murder trial 
in English criminal history. But, 


after 13 days, the jury was 
stumped and couldn't reach a 
verdict Retrials were ordered, 
but separately this time; Kelly 
- defended by Rose (later Mrs 
Justice) Heilbron KC, making 
history as the first woman to 
lead for the defence in a mur- 
der trial - was convicted and 
sentenced to death. Still 
protesting his innocence, Con- 
nolly faced a similar fate. He 
was rescued from the hangman 
only when he was persuaded - 
literally on pain of death - to 
plead guilty to the lesser charge 
of robbery. Connolly’s plea of 
not guilty to murder was ac- 
cepted and he was jailed for 10 
years. 

Released in 1956. Connolly 


returned to Liverpool and van- 
ished into obscurity. There he 
might have stayed, but for a 
chance encounter in 1990 at a 
club near Liverpool where he 
was working as a part-time 
bouncer. Hearing his stoiy, a re- 
tired local businessman became 
convinced of Connolly’s inno- 
cence and offered to help him 
clear his name. The resulting 
publicity, including a BBC ra- 
dio play by Bill Morrison, Mur- 
der at die Cameo, broadcast in ' 
March 1995, stirred some irn 
terest But Connolly never over- 
came the problem of having 
pleaded guilty, albeit to a less- 
er charge, in order to save his 
own neck, and he was haunted 
by the effect his change of plea 


might have had on Kelly's 
unsuccessful appeal. 

Charles Connolly was bom in 
1923, in Liverpool’s old China- 
town. After school, he took a se- 
ries of dead-end jobs before 
joining the Merchant Navy as a 
galley boy in 1939. In 1941, af- 
ter a year ashore, he enlisted in 
the Royal Navy. Connolly’s 
ships chased enemy submarines 
in the Indian Ocean and drew 
German artillery fire on D-Day. 
As an amateur boxer in the 
Navy, he took on 60 opponents 
and never lost a fight 

Indeed, Connolly character- 
istically led with his fists, and 
couldn’t resist wading in if 
he saw a fight in the street Af- 
ter the war, he ran up a couple 


of convictions for brawling, 
which was how he was known 
to the Liverpool police. In the 
late 1940s he took labouring 
jobs where he could, and filled 
the rest of his time drifting be- 
tween the snooker rooms, 
dance-halls and milk-bars of 
Lime Street . 

Ooanollywasaf ArmleyGaoI 
in Leeds when George Kdlty 
was hanged at Liverpool in 
March 1950. Connolly recalled 
the execution morning. “The 
deputy governor, a Canadian,, 
tapped me on the shoulder in 
the machine shop and said, 
*You don’t know how lucky 
you've been’, and walked away. 
Just like that” 

Roger Wilkes 



ConnoUy: led with Ms fists 


Charles CamoByr.ban Liverpool 
18 May 1923; twice married 
(two sons, one daughter); died 
Liverpool 19 April 1997. 


Herbert Zipper; conductor, died 
Santa Monica , California 21 
April, aged 92. Formed a secret * .. 

orchestra at Dachau coneen- 1 
tration camp to raise the spir- 
its of other prisoners. Later 
held prisoner in Buchenwald 
and try Lhe Japanese in Mani- 
la. When Manila was liberated 
in 1945, he reassembled the 
Manila Orchestra. 

Gerald Piaget watch-maker, 
died Areuse, Switzerland 17 
April, aged 79. Co-founded Pi- 
aget watches with his father and 
three brothers in 1942, making 
watch parts in the winter and 
farming in the summer; their 
first watch was produced in 1948. 
Brigadier Sir Geoffrey Hardy- 
Roberts, soldier and adminis- 
trator, died 9 April, aged 89. 
Superintendent of Middlesex 
Hospital 1946-67. Master of % ~ 
the Queen’s Household 1967-73. 
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DEATHS 

ABRAMSIQ: Nfuiani (nix NircnMciD), 
dcrply lovt-d wife of Cbimcn. moth- 
er or Jack and Jcnnv. and grand- 
mother of Sasha, Kolya, Rob. Tama 
and Maia. died peaceful lv on 25 
Apnl alter a Umc fllnew. Funeral on 
Snndav 27 ApriT a| l2JWmn at Jew- 
J™ Reform Ccmeicrv, Hoop Lane. 
London NWl l. No (toners please. 

WEDDING 

ANNIVERSARIES 

AU^Guyand Naiahc.27Apd 1957. 
»uh lore on vour Ruby Aniuversarv. 
from Tor. Didi and Andrew. 

Announcements for Gazelle 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS 
iBirths. /Adoptions, Marriages, 
Drains, Manorial services. Wed- 
ding anniversaries. In Memorhiml 
spoaH be sent in writing to the 
Gazette Editor. The Independent. I 
Canada Square, Canary Wharf, Lon- 
don XU 5DL. telephoned to 0171-293 
-012 or faxed to 0171-293 2010, and 
are charged at £6S0 a line (VAT 
ottnila OTHER Gazette announce- 
meats i notices, (auctions, Fortb- 
ranuitt murinscs, Marriages) mast 
be submitted in writing (or fared! 
ana are changed at £10 a Boa, VAT 
ottra. They should be accompanied 
■ 0 daytime telephone number. 


Changing of the Guard 
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Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr A. Whittell 
and Mbs J. A. Lombard 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Andrew, only son of Mr and 
Mrs Ian Whittell, of Hortiuiy, York- 
shire, and Jane Alison, younger 
daughter of Mr and Mrs Donald 
Lumbar d. of Wilms low, Cheshire. 

Birthdays 

TODAY Sir Roger Buckley, High 
Court judge. 58; Miss Caro! Burnett, 
comedienne, 61 ; The Marquess of 
Bute, racing driver. 39; Sir Edward 
Camlet. High Court judge. 61; Mr 
Charlie Chester, comedian. 83; Mr 
David Coleman, sports commenta- 
tor, 71; Mr Jack Douglas, aclor and 
comedian. 70: Sir Cordon Downey, 
Parliamentary Commissioner for 
Standards, 69: Mr Justin Gosling, for- 
mer Principal, St Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, 67; Professor Margaret Gowing. 
scientific historian, 76; Mr Stuart Hig- 
gins, Editor, the -Sun, 41; Sir James 
Holt, medieval historian, 75; Sir 
Robm Jacob, High Court judge, 56; 
Maj-Gcn Harry Knutton, former 
Director-General, London City and 
Guilds Institute, 76; Dr Anne 
McLaren, zoologist, 70; Professor 
Wilfrid Mullers, composer, S3; Sir 
Oliver Millar, former Surveyor of the 
Queen’s Pictures, 74; Professor Jack 
Morpurgo, Emeritus Professor of 
American Literature. Leeds Uni- 
versity, 79; Mr Peter Schaufuss, bal- 
let dancer, choreographer and 
producer. 47; Mr Derek ac- 
tor, 67; Mr Moms West, novelist, SI. 

TOMORROW: Mll« Anouk Aimec, 
actress. 65; Professor John Barron, 
Master, Si Peter's College, Oxford, 
63; Mr Christopher Baniscombe. 
diplomat, 57: Mr Pik Botha, former 
South African government minister, 
65; Air Marshal Sir Charles 
Broughton, S6; Sir Ross Otastetnan. 


former Warden, Goldsmiths’ College, 
88; Mr Charles de Chassiron, am- 
bassador to Estonia, 49: The Most 
Rev Lord Eames, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh. and Primate of AD Ireland, 60; 
MissSheena Easton, singer, 38; Mr 
Michael Fish, weatherman, 53; The 
Marquess of Harrington, chahgnan, 
British Horseradbag Board, 53; Sir Pe- 
ter Imbert. former Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, 64; The 
Right Rev Eric Kemp, Bishop of 
Chichester, 82; Mr Jade Hugman, 
actor, 76; Sir Harry Mehtille, former 
Principal, Queen Mary College. 89; 
Mr Igor Oistrakh, violinist, 66; Mr 
Richard Ralph. Governor of the 
Falkland Islands, 51; Mr Alan 
Reynolds, painter and prinrmnhsr. 71; 
The Hon Nicholas Sera la. Director, 
the Tate Gallery, 51; Lord Taylor of 
Gryfe, former chairman, Morgan 
Grenfell (Scotland), 85; Sir John 
Thomson, former diplomat, 70. 

Anniversaries 

TO DAK Births: Marcus Aurelius, 
Roman Emperor, 121; Leonardo da 

Vinci, painter, sculptor and architect, 
1452; David Hume, philosopher and 
historian, 1711; John James Aud- 
ubon, naturalist -and artist, 1785; 
Ferdmand-Vretor Eugfene Delacroix, 
painter. 1798; Harold Sidney 
Hannsworth, first Viscount Rotber- 
mere, newspaper publisher, 1868; 
Anita Loos, writer. 1893; Rudolf 
Hess. Nazi leader, 1894; John Gri- 
erson, documentary film-maker. 

1898. Deaths John Wilkes Booth, ac- 
tor and assassin, shot while Dying to 
escape 1865; Dame Cicely Court- 
neidge, actress, 1980; William 
“Count” Basie, jazz pianist and 
bandleader. 1984. On this day: the 
Duke of York (later King George VI) 
married Elizabeth Bowtt-Lj'Ofl f now 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Moth- 
er). 1923; German planes bombed 
Guernica in Spain during the ChU 
%r. 1937; the Cubans invaded Pana- 
ma, 1959; a revolt in the French army 


failed, and the leaders were arrest- 
ed, 1961; Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
united to form Tanzania. 1964; an ac- 
ddon at the Soviet nudear power sta- 
tion at Chernobyl resulted in a 
massive nuclear leak, 1986. Today is 
the Feast Day of St Franca of Pia- 
cenza, St Pascfaaaus Radbertus, St 
Peter of Braga, St Richazius or 
Riquier and St Stephen pr Penn. 

TOMORROW: Births: Jean- 
Fxangois Mhlet, painter, 1642; Ed- 
ward Gibbon, historian. 1737; Mary 
WoDstonecraft Godwin, author and 
women's rights champion. 1759; 
Samuel Finlay Breese Moise, in- 
ventor of the Morse Code, 1791; Ce- 
di Day Lewis, poet and nendist, 1901. 
Deaths: Ferdinand MageOan, navi- 
gator, killed by Philippine natives 
1521; Alexander Nikoiaurcch Scri- 
abin, composer and pianist, 19i5; 
Harold Hart Crane, poet, committed 
suicide 1932; Kwame Nkrumah, for- 
mer president of Ghana, 1972. On 
this day: the London Zoological 
Gardens in Regent's Park opened, 
182& Christina Rossetti, aged 12, pro- 
duced her Erst book of poems, 1842; 
Gentian troops occupied Athens, 
1941; Britain recognised the state of 
Israel, 1950. Today is the Feast Day 
of St Anthimus of Nicamedia, St Aa- 
cus or Thssach, Saints Castor and 
Stephen, St Floribert of Liege, St 
' Maughdd or Maccol, St Zita. 

Lectures 

TODAY 

late Gallery; Laurence Bradbury, 
“Braque’s Transparent Per sp ec ti ves", 
lpm. 

British Museum: Hilary 'Williams, 
“Louis Hagbc as a Lithographer 
Working with David Roberts", 
LL5pm. 

TOMORROW 

Urte Galleiy; Laurence Bradany, *A 
History of Questionable Art", 
230pm. 


Eternal debts grant unto them, O Lord 


Why is the Church so preoccupied by the 
issue of Third World Debt? On Thursday 
Desmond TUtu’s successor as Axchbish- 
op of Cape "fawn, bfiongpnkulu Ndungane, 
travelled to Lem don to deliver an address 
at Southwark Cathedral It was entitled 
“Seizing the MUletnnuin” but its focus was 
entirely on the debt issue. > 

He is for from a lone voice. The Roman 
Catholic bishops of England and Wales 
have in recent times made two powerful 
public demands for rapid progress towards 
a solution of the crisis which, though it is 
no longer a problem for international 
bankers, continues to afflict the daily lives 
of a billion of the world’s poorest people. 
And on Wednesday the Catholic devel- 
opment agency, Cafod, strongly attacked 
the Government for not sending ibe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the spring 
meeting of the World Bank and the IMF. 
In the event, opponents managed to 
postpone an agreement to launch a debt 
relief programme which Britain had 
championed. 

It is the biblical principle of Jubilee 
which underlies the concern. When the Is- 
raelites arrived in their promised land they 
divided it not in accordance with their ret* 
ative power but by casting lots. Laws 
recorded in Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
ordered that land could be sold by the im- 
poverished but that the original owner had 
the right to redeem it whenever he could 
ruse the price. And every 49 years -a sab- 
bath of sabbath years which was given the 

name of Jubilee after the word yobel for 
the ram’s horn blown to announce its ar- 
rival - the land had to be returned to the 
family to which it originally belonged. 

" As so often in the Old Testament the 
aim was to strike a balance between the 


faith^n 


reason 


The new Archbishop of Cape 
Town travelled to London this 
week to berate the City. 
Paul Vallely reflects on the 
Church’s passion for .the issue 
of Third World debt. 


intfividaal and the sodaL between die right 
to private ownership and the obligation 
to hold goods id trust and use them in a 
way which reflects the divine purpose. 

Historically the attempt to create a bal- 
ance between wealth creation and social 
justice foiled. The gospel of prosperity cel- 
ebrated in the Wisdom books, and then 
the rise of the Israeli monarchy, created 
a poverty gap which aicheologistg confirm. 
Excavations at Tirzab show 1 Orb -century 
BC houses all of the same size and 
arrangement: by the eighth century the 
community had divided into the bigger and 
- better-built houses of the rich and a quar- 
ter where poor houses huddled together. 
The shift produced the gross inequalities 
the Prophets so vividly denounced. 

There is some debate among historians 
as to how widely the Jubilee principle was 
ever enforced bat whatever the actual prac- 
tice the principle, towered, symbolic and 
educative, articulating the remmunaj as- 
pirations of the people and a vision of a 
future governed by the Covenant Indeed 
there are grounds for thinking that Jesus 


was referring to Jubilee when he beuun 
his ministry by announcing he had come 
to bring good news to the poor, proclaim 
liberty to captives, sight to the blind, free- 
dom to the oppressed and “to proclaim 
the year of the Lord’s favour". 

But how convincing are the prescrip- 
tions of an early Iron Age rural commu- 
nity when addressing a problem of 
complex international finance on the eve 
of the 21st centuiy? Ibday’s global soci- 
ety may be enormously different bui the 
Jubilee principles remain apt. There is a 
moral imperative on a debtor to repav, but 
the poor world has amply done that Be- 
tween 1980 and 1992 some $1.66 trillion 
has been paid by the poor world to the rich. 
That is three times the amount bor- 
rowed. Yet thanks to the miracle of com- 
pound interest, and the constant new tain* 
to pay the m terest on the old ones, ihev 
stiU owe us SU trillion. It has become lori 
big ever to repay. External debt has be- 
come eternal debt. 

k , ?* n, * hile to others responsible for 
he sttiiabon- greedy oil sheikhs, reck- 
less bonks, irresponsible Western «iw. 
ernments, aimrioous arms dealers and 
corrupt TJ, rd World leaders ^ refusw- o 
shat Uie burden which fnllson the shnul- 
decs of the poorest through cuts in health 
education and food subsidies. Blu 
The .system °f Jubilee ensured that the 

poor did not become marginalised, hi;..., 
at^aaddBcnfranchis^J from the resi „f 
society. The same considerations musi un- 
pfy on a global scale today. The del tL 

m » for ex P crls ' But the ies- 
lhal self-righting mech- 
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Joe Public, the lie-detector in the street 




• f.-J 


H ow is it that both John Major and Tony 
Blair sound more convincing when 
accusmg the other of lying than they do 
.when saying where they themselves stand? It has 
not been an edifying week of the election cam- 
paign, with words like “despicable'’ and “bare- 
faced’ traded, both sides shouting “Pants on 
-.fire!'’ in their best grown-up voices, and Paddy 
Ashdown, as ever, shaking bis hwrt iftp j 
pained and disapproving teacher surveying the 
■unruly playground. 

• Bin would the Conservatives scrap the state 
; pension? It sounds possible, when set against 
*; Peter Liltey’s ambitious and complex plans for 
precasting the basis of pension provision by the 
-middle of the next century. Would Labour put 
Nup taxes in an July Budget? It sounds plausi- 
'We, notwithstanding Gordon Brown's patient 
explanation that there are no hidden spending 
■plans to require such a thing. There is a direct- 
ness and a simplicity about the charges which 
make them sound as if they “ might — express 
some kind of truth, even if they are not borne 
out by the formal policy positions of the two 
parties. 

And it is, as Mr Major discovered yesterday, 
frustratingly difficult to rule out absolutely a 
hypothetical future decision. What if, he was 
asked, the Cabinet overruled him to abolish the 
state pension? “If anybody in my Cabinet 
actually prevailed in an argument, I would not 
only leave Downing Street, I. would leave pol- 
itics and 1 would call a general election,” he 


replied, finding himself perched rather awk- 
wardly up a hypothetical gum tree. 

Of course, it is grossly unfair to say that the 
Tories will abolish the state pension, when they 
want to replace it with a state guarantee of a 
pension of the same value. Mr Blair is playing 
with words. But, as our front page report con- 
firms, he is not (quite) lying. 

The Thrifts are scare m o age ring too. Mr 
Brown has to have a Budget in July in order to 
bring in his windfall tax (of as yet unknown size) 
on the privatised, utilities, and to cut VAT on 
domestic gas and electricity from &5 to 5 per 
cent lb describe this an “emergency” Budget, 
as Tory politicians do, is dishonest, and all 
Labour’s pledges are indeed paid for either by 
the windfall tax or by dearly-labelled savings 
elsewhere. But to speculate that Mr Brown 
might make other tax changes at the same time 
is fair speculation and has not been denied. 

The dangers of this kind of exaggeration and 
name-calling are obvious.- The voters are 
already cynical and alienated. As Mr Blair often 
points out, negative attacks tend to induce apa- 
thy and a “plague on all their houses” mental- 
ity. But let us not become sentimental about 
this. After all, despite letting h be known that 
he had “ordered an end to negative cam- 
paigning” early on in the hustings, there is no 
sign of High Moral Tbny now. 

Anyway, election campaigns should be aggres- 
sive rather than sanctimonious affairs. Accus- 
ing the other candidate of lying is as old as demo- 





cracy. As Henry Mencken said: “Under demo- 
cracy, one party always devotes its chief ener- 
gies to trying to prow that the other party e unfit 
to rule. Both ocanmonly succeed, and are right" 
He could have added, but didn’L that one is usu- 
ally at least a little less unfit than the other. 

No doubt Pericles bad a few shocking words 
about his opponents’ policy on the price of 
slaves when Athenians cast their pebbles in the 
earliest democracy. The founding fathers of 
American democracy called each other much 
worse than liars. John Quincy Adams called 
Thomas Jefferson a “slur upon the moral gov- 
ernment of the world". Disraeli and Gladstone 
insulted each other with more wit and imagi- 
nation, but certainly with as much contempt as 
Major and Blair. 

Everyone knows, even if they sometimes pre- 
tend to a more elevated discourse, that politi- 
cians “go negative” because it works. American 
political scientists have even conducted exper- 
iments to prove that voters are more likely to 
remember negative information than positive 
virtues. That is because we voters are sceptical 
about politicians, and always have been. And so 
we should continue to be. Scepticism is part of 
the essential armoury we need to tty to defend 
our interests. And we need, in the age of mass 
communication, to find new ways of assessing 
the reliability of our would-be leaders. 

That is why this campaign has been so dom- 
inated by the respective struggles of Mr Major 
and Mr Blair to appeal directly for the trust of 


the voters. Ail of politics nowadays is o search 
for sincerity, an attempt to construct authen- 
ticity in an age of mass communication, in the 
past 10 years, all politicians haw taken to the 
“sinceriiy machine", or glass tele-prompter. In 
this campaign they have realised that they look 
even more sincere if they can manage a planned 
ad lib. breaking off from the rostrum. Tony 
Blair's biopic was deliberately rough-edged, to 
tiy to convince us that it was more “real" than 
a glossier production. Bui as the politiekms and 
their advisers construct, so their audiences 
deconstruct. We arc communication experts, 
attuned to the tricks and artifices of film, just 
as earlier generations were familiar with the 
tropes of traditional oratory. 

In the end, dodging through angry exchanges, 
and the mimicry of anger spontaneous off-the- 
cuff explanations, and the mimicry of spon- 
taneity: touching artlcssness, and carefully pre- 
pared. learnt anlessncss, we can only go on our 
guts, our instincts. We yearn to believe in char- 
acter. and. despite ourselves and our long expe- 
rience, we thirst for authenticity. 

In the end. that is the saving grace of abusive 
press conferences and tetchy interviews. For as 
these men get angrier, they expose more of them- 
selves. Pressed by impertinent interviewers, 
they sometimes forget their train ing and prepa- 
ration. The guard slips, a flash of more than 
make-up can be seen glowing on the check. We 
may tut-tut, but we watch these moments avidly. 
For time Is running out and watching is our duty. 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Absence of debate on how to counter potential conflict in Europe 


Sin Jacques Santer’s challenge to 
Euro-sceptics everywhere (“Santer 
scorns the ’propbets of doom'”, 22 ' 

• April) has exposed an anomaly in 
the British election campaign which 
requires explaining. Namely, the 

.■ total absence of serious debate on 
: what is arguably one of the major 
issues of our time: Europe's 
common foreign and security policy. 

While it is generahyrecogmsed 
that the failure to stop the geoocidal 

• War in Bosnia represented a massive 
defeat for Europe’s institutions, 
there is in Britain scant 

; acknowledgement of the need for a 
: co-ordinated and consistent policy ’’ 
within the EU to counter further 
potential conflict in Europe. 

Whilst Europe is divided, the . 
lowest coramcm denominator wfll 
; continue to prevail. The result of this ■ 
is already evident in Albania Where ‘ 

. the heightened political unrest is 
' currently being met by an ad hoc 
; Italian-led misaon to escort aid, 
followed by new elections. But what 
happens if that is not enough, and the 
trouble in Albania spOk over the 
, borders into Kosovo? Or Macedonia? 
And what about the rising tensions 


between two Nato powers, Greece 
and Tnxkey, on tire Aegean? ' 

In Bosnia, too, there is much 
unfinished business. Britain has 
nearly 6,000 troops there and, with 
America scheduled to pull its troops 
out of Bosnia next year, is it not in 
Britain's national interest to join its 
EU partners in devising a united 
strategy to . avoids larger 
conflagration on Europe’s south 
eastern flank - and possibly the 
eventual Balkanisanon of Europe, - 
as new spheres of influence form in 
the continuing vacuum of political 
authority? - 
The EU common foreign and 
security policy is likely to impact on 
longer-term peace in Europe, and 
closer political and military 
integration is supported by the 
. majority of EU member states. It is 
surely the right of the British people ' 
to know precisely where the parties 
stand on this important issue, and to 
participate in an overdue debate. 
CAROLE HODGE 
Research Associate 
Institute of Russian 
and East European Studies 
Glasgow University 


Sir. So France too is to hold 
parliamentary elections. In his 
television announcement, which 
amounted to a campaign manifesto. 
President Chirac made a tinging 
endorsement of the advantages for 
France of the European Union and 
the single currency, in the manner of 
those past British leaders of both 
main parties who campaigned for 
Britain accession to the Union in 
the Sixties: 

It is true that {Europe] sometimes 
imposes constraints. But never forget, 
for half a century, for our old nations 
who have so often fought one another, 
Europe is peace. Today, in a world that 
' is organised and transformed ever 
more rapidly, Europe brings us addi- 
tional prosperity and security simply ' 
because Europe is union, and union 
makes for strength. 

... important dedaons are to be made 
in the very next few months: transition 
to the angle currency, an essential £cp 
if we want to assert ourselves asa great 
economic and political power, with a 
euro equal to the dollar and the yen; 
reform of the European institutions 
• which we want to make more demo- 
cratic, more balanced and more 


effective; enlargement of the Union to 
include the young democracies which 
belong to the European family, and 
form, with us, the greater Europe: 
reform of the Atlantic alliance, which 
must allow the Europeans to take bet- 
ter responsibility for their security, in 
a new sharing with the Americans; and 
especially, something which most con- 
cerns me, a European Union in the 
service of the people. 

The advantages of the Union to 
France cannot be different from 
those it holds for Britain. President 
Chirac’s objectives of building “a 
Europe respectful of the genius of 
the nations that compose it”, and of 
enlargement to include the young 
democracies, are dose enough to 
those the present British. • 
government purports to embrace. 

Why cannot the British election 
campaign give leadership to the 
electorate instead of grubbing for 
votes in the gutter of xenophobia? 
Apart from Kenneth Clarke, Sir 
Edward Heath and the Liberal 
Democrat^, there seem to be no 
statesmen left in Britain. 

STUART WHYTE 
FeucheroUes, France 


Pensioners’ 
plight worsens 

Sir At last pensions have come to 
the forefront of the political agenda 
(election ”97; “Blair attacks pension 
proposals”, 25 April). It was bound 
to happen. There are 10.2 million 
very disgruntled pensioners out there 
and when all the sound and fury of 
the exchanges has subsided they will 
remember which political party has 
deprived a single pensioner of £21 a 
week and a married pensioner 
couple of £33 a week. 

They will remember that 13 
million of their contemporaries are 
claiming income support because 
their pensions are so low. That a 
farther million are believed to be 
entitled to income support but not 
claiming it, and living in poverty. 
That 7 million pensioners do not 
receive sufficient income to pay 
income tax, and that year on year 
their plight will get worse. 

They will remember whose 
policies over the past 18 years have 
brought this about. They will surely 
vote accordingly. 

CLIFFORD FULLER 
Gloucester 


• Green Party offers 
' long-term solutions 

■ Sir. Sara Parkin (“Support goes to 
greenest candidate”, 23 April) gave 
her reason for withdrawing from the 
Green Party as its failure to think 
. strategically about .how ^to work in 
the British electoral system. 

On the contrary, ;the Green Party 

- has a very dear vision of how to 

, work in that system, and is" doing so 
' with growing success at local leveL . 

' That vision just doesn't happen to 
be the particular approach that Ms 
‘ Parian sought to impose. 

' The Green Party * s building its - 
support through local work and. 
campaigning. There are hundreds of 

Green candidates in the English / 

■ county council elections which 
coincide with the general election on 
1 May. Greens are standing in 
selected parliamentary ' 7 

constituencies across the UK, to give 
the opportunity to put ihe green 

arguments in the general election, 
on key issues such as the economy, 
education, the environment and 
health. . , • 

' The Green Party remains the ofay 
party committed to the ecological 
perspective, seeking a future for all 
of us 'which will last This requires 
fundamental change m economic, 
social and environmental policies. 
Candidates of other parties may 
offer palliatives, but not the long- 
term solutions that are needed. 
JOHN NORRIS 

- Richmond Upon Thames, Surrey 
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Making the most 
of our libraries 

Sin In his piece on public libraries, 
Thomas Smdifle has again hit the 
. spot flfcbJoid, 24 April). Asan 
academic librarian and husband of a 

’ thriller novelist (Undsay Townsend) 
2 may be a touch biased, but isn t it a 
little strange that ahationwide 
system of information and 
entertainment with 30 million 
r egis t e red users shotdd^ 5 /n ?^ e t0 
feel unwanted? ' 

.The ability to ny out a wide range 
of books without having to payc3sn . 
Up front is for more than ban ihe 

ptfoiilation a major contribution to 
education and leisure. What is more, 

. the tastes formed by borrowing from 

Hsraries frequently develop mto cash 

sales at bookshops. Public libraries 
. are a national asset and a cultural 
stfamjus, so let;s start treating them - 
> and fanding them - as.such,. 
alanquicke 
•Huddersfield West ybHahto : ; 



Stonehenge: worshipped by our pagan ancestors 

Pagan faiths /excluded from the Sacred Land project 


Sir While it was good to read Paul „ 
Vallel/s article which pnbfidses the 
woric of the Sacred Land project 
(“The sacred sites of Britain", 22 
April), it is hard toexpress the ' 
dismay which I and other pagan 
women must feel on reading bis 
article. 

Wj are fortunate in Britain to be 
the inheritors of many, places made 

sacredbythewbrshipofonr 
ancestors r- our pagan ancestors. 
These include some of our best- 
known tourist spots, such as 
Stonehenge, Avebury and SDbury 
Hill; as well as lesser-known spots 
such as the well of St Mary's 


Wfllesden, whose patron pagan 
goddesses were later incorporated 
into masculine-dominated 
Christianity in the form of black 
virgins and saints. 

For decades before the creation of 
foe Sacred Land project, pagans in 
Britain have been campaigning for 
both the protection of these sacred 
sites and for respect for them as 
places of peace, meditation and 
veneration. Why is it then that pagan 
religion, which is goddess-venerating 
and the religious faith of many 
. thousands of people in Britain - 
women and men - has no 
representation on theSaered Land 


project, and that no representative of 
the pagan faiths has been invited to 
attend the ceremony today led by the 
Archbishop Canterbury? 

For centuries women and the 
goddess have been excluded from any 
voice in mainstream religion. It 
seems that the Sacred Land project 
intends to perpetuate this. How 
strange when for so many people the 
Earth and its sacred sites are so 
strongly associated with the Divine as 
goddess and not god. 

Dr VTVIANNE CROWLEY 
InierfaUh Committee 
The Pagan Federation 
London WC1 


Noisy music is dangerous to aural health 

Siri'Further to Lilian Simleu-Moss’s 
letter (24 April), may I echo her 

question, why do we permit 
dangerous levels of round in public 
entertainment? I write as one who 
listened to the Rolling Stones’-. 

Cardiff Arms Park concert from the 
steps outside the stadi um , having 
been forced to leave my husband, - 
friends and (expensjvc) seat because 
of my discomfort- . . .... 

But another aspect of this "noisy 

muse” phenomenon causes ^ 
disagreements incur house. I 


maintain that, both on the radio and 
television, the sound level increases ' 
for musical bits of otherwise non- 
musical programmes. My husband 
. and sot say it’s just my paranoia about 
noise. Does anyone agree with me? 
MAER. GAUNT 

Cardiff 

Sic The hefath risks in Joud discos 
and concerts are even worse than 



after being exposed to 120 decibels or 
more.. 

The fragile human ear is not built 
forsuch aural assaults, yet pop music 
promoters remain outside the sound 
safety laws which govern places of 
. work. The constant roar of tinnitus is . 
invisible and therefore ignored by 
governments, with no money being 
spent on research and treaunent 
. ignored in most NHS hospitals. 
MICHAEL OTOOLE 
Director, Tinnitus Action 
. London SE18 
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RSPB campaign 
not ‘militant’ 

Sin While the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds is keen to boost its 
membership and attract a million 
supporters of all ages, we are not 
embracing a militant approach as 
your article suggests (report, 22 
April). 

The aim of our new poster 
campaign launched in East Anglia 
this week is to draw public attention 
to the increasing range of threats 
facing birds and the environment. In 
the last 30 years the decline of wild 
places has been massive as they have 
been built cm or turned over to 
intensive farming and forestry. Large 
parts of the countryside now have 
considerably less wildlife than they 
used to and even familiar birds such 
as the song thrush and skylark are 
declining at an alarming rare. 

The RSPB has been campaigning 
to improve the environment for birds 
and people throughout its 108-year 
history. The support of our loyal 
membership, which currently stands 
at 967,000, is even more important if 
we are to meet the challenges to 
birds, other wildlife and the 
environment. The message conveyed 
in the new poster campaign has been 
chosen to symbolise the link between 
birds and the health of the 
environment Far from becoming 
“militant" the RSPB will continue to 
address important conservation 
issues through rational practical 
action based on sound science. 
BARBARAS YOUNG 
Chief Executive, Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds 
Sanety, Bedfordshire 


Admission for all 
to church schools 

Sin Your continuing concern over the 
“scandal” of parents “falsely claiming 
religious beliefs to gain admission to 
church schools" is misplaced (report 
22 April). The real scandal is that 
church schools, funded out of the 
public purse, are denying access to 
the children of secular parents. 

In so far as these schools feature 
amongst the best, secular children are 
being forced to choose between 
poorer schools. Yet children from a 
religious background face no bar to 
entering the very best secular schools; 
imagine the outcry if non-church 
schools tried to deny entry ro the 
children of church -going parents on 
religious grounds. 

TERRY MARSHALL 
Norwich 


LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


J ohn Major is upset with us 
for a mean caricature of 
him thatwc published on 
Thursday. It illustrated some 
words of his. remarkable words, 
that appeared to repudiate 
some part of his own party's 
reputation in favour of an eye- 
ban-to-eyeball relationship with 
the voter. Here they are again: 
“Don’t let whatever doubts you 
may have had about the Con- 
servative Party in the past weigh 
with you, when the future of the 
United Kingdom may be at 
stake. Think about it Think 
seriously. Think again. Look in 
my eyes and know this. I will 
always deal fair and true by this 
great nation." 

Many will find the words 
moving. 1, frankly, found them 
creepy. Anyway, the paper was 
mildly satirised by BBC's 
Newsnigfu programme because 
the words quoted were not 
actually spoken by the Prime 
Minister - he departed from his 
text as he is doing increasingly 
often. So I owe readers an 
explanation. The words were in 
a written text released to jour- 
nalists as Mr Major's. We 
checked with Conservative 
Central Office: were they happy 
to stand by them, to have them 
quoted? Yes. yes, veiy happy. 
So we went ahead. This still 
seems to me to be perfectly rea- 
sonable. But it raises the ques- 
tion, I suppose, of what words 
a politician owns. For televi- 
sion, anything that cannot be 
filmed does not exist. Words on 
paper are spectral, unreal: 
words spoken to camera ore 
real. For writing journalists, 
words are words are words. 
Readers can make up their 
own minds. 

A very strange thing happened 
yesterday. As 1 was walking to 
lunch, tiny fingertips started to 
fiddle with ray hair. A disianL 
thrumming, drumming sound 
began. Almost imperceptibly, 
the pavement around me began 
to darken. From iu there came 
a sharp, lemon-and-urine smell 
that seemed vaguely familiar. 
Around me. people stretched 
their necks backwards and held 
their palms out, like saints in 
Old Master paintings. What 
the hell was going on?. After a 
few moments of intense con- 
centration. I realised: it was that 
almost forgotten phenomenon 
"rain", a form of atmospheric 
precipitation that has not been 
known m these parts for a long 


time. As London villagers hud- 
dled and did their traditional 
rain-dance, a kind of waddle- 
sprint towards the nearest cap- 
purino bar, I remembered why 
the weather had changed: it has 
been brought on by the start of 
the cricket season, and signifies 
what the English call summer. 

This month’s edition of the 
Literary Review features a , 
review of a new biography of ; 
Cyril Connolly, who was every- . 
thing that the finest cultured c 
20th-centmy Englishman a 
aspired to be - in other words, r- 
a captivating, brilliant, self- 
pitying failure. He would lie for 
days on end in bed sucking a I 
pencil and muttering, “Poor 
Cyril, poor Cyril." Aubcron 
Hugh's review describes 
*4*0 

As Londoners did 
their traditional 
rain-dance, I 
realised why the 
weather had 
changed -it is the 
start of the 
cricket season 

Connolly post-Eton and Oxford 
thus: “(hc> spent the rest of his 
life collecting advances for 
books never written and bum- 
ming around as a freelance 
journalist, meeting people and 
having a good lime, until he set- 
tled on The Sunday Times, 
explaining his angst to anyone 
who would listen." This strikes 
me as a good description of 
how most of the really worth- 
while and interesting people ! 
know behave even now ... 
except, of course, that it 
wouldn’t be The Sunday Times 
they settled on. 
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Andrcas Whittam-Smith, our 
founder-editor, wrote an excel- 
lent meditation this week on the 
trulhs that arc revealed by 
photo-journalism, os distinct 
from words-joumalism. He 
didn't know it. hut timely con- 
firmation of his view comes in 
today’s magazine, where you 
wfll find a description in pictures 
of the Conservative Party that is 
compelling and irrefutable. 

Andrew Mar r 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


A long debilitating haul, beginning in the sticks and ending up 
in the shadow of Big Ben. Thousands competing, some for money, 
some for charity, and the usual selection of fruit-cakes, chickens, 
cross-dressers and familiar faces - Rory Bremnei; comedian, 
comparing the general election to the London Marathon 

MPs get far loo much and they line their own pockets as well - 
Alan Clark, Conservative candidate for Kensington and Chelsea, 
to a pensioner in ihe constituency 

Speaking cm a public platform comes not from liking the sound 
of your own voice but from seeking the sound of your own heart 

- Anita Roddick, founder of the Body Shop 

No one can be a leader of men, can sway with lofty oratory or 
electrify his troops whDe his tubes are rumbling with' eructation* 

- Rqy Porter Professor of the History of Medicine at the Wclkomt 
Institute, an indigestion 

The first thing that cam i? into my head was, ‘Now my life wfll end - 
Morihisa Aoki, Japanese ambassador to Peru, on hearing die firs, 
explosions that led to the end of the embassy siege in Lima 
Why would 1 talk about the men in my life? Jpbr me, life is not abou 
men - Catherine Deneuve, actress, who is writing herautobiogrvph} 
When your name ends in a vowel, you end up carrying a gun : 
lot - Anthony LaPaglia, actor, describing his gangster roles 
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The politician who lives like a prince 



Haughey meets the stores magnate Ben Dunne, ‘a walking 
Santa Claus’, in 1986, and (right) the former Taoiseach at 
his country mansion Photographs: Eamon Farrell/Photocall 

Charles Haughey has a legendary 
ability to survive. But five years 
after leaving power he has been 
implicated in a Dublin payments 
scandal that threatens his political 
legacy, says Alan Murdoch 



A! 


□ American commentator 
once described a US politi- 
cian. Edward Livingstone, 
as “a man of splendid abil- 
ities but utterly corrupt. 
Like rotten mackerel by moonlight, he 
shines and stinks." 

Generations of Irish have grown up 
simultaneously loving and loathing 
Charlie Haughey, a political colossus 
whose career has dominated modem 
Irish history. His cabinet role spanned 
30 years in a career extending from the 
Fifties to the Nineties. Macmillan was 
in Downing Street when he entered 
office, John Major when he left. 

Yet despite cleverly steering Ireland, 
often against considerable conservative 
obstacles, towards European modernity, 
events this week mean his name is now 
more likely to be remembered for scan- 
dal and crisis than statecraft. As a 
series of extraordinary revelations laid 
bare the furtive financial arrangements 
that permitted him to live more as a 
prince than politician, the mysterious 
aura that for 30 years surrounded his 
regal style slid was replaced by humili- 
ation and farce. 

That this is happening now, almost 
five years after his exit from power quot- 
ing Shakespeare's Othello to the Dad (“1 
have done the state some service; they 
know’t. No more of that") is the 
supreme irony. On countless occasions 
in government or when leading his 
Fianna Fail party in opposition, 
Haughey's cunning and brazen bard 


neck saw him tough it out when his 
political obituaries were already written, 
and, more than once, actually printed. 

From the start he behaved as if hov- 
ering above mere mortals, secure on an 
imperious cloud of invulnerability. He 
astutely married the prime minis ter’s 
daughter, Maureen Lemass. He bought 
and sold north Dublin land for lucra- 
tive housing estates. 

His brash coterie turned the austere 
nationalist Hanna Fail, founded in 
1927 by Eamon De \felera, initially a 
small farmers and urban masses move- 
ment, into a party leaning more towards 
properly speculators and developers, 
while also advancing welcome social 
reforms, notably for women. 

There were regular lunches for the 
“Taca” dub of business benefactors, 
who not-so-mysteriously won favour on 
government work. Donogh O’Malley, 
the education minis ter who brought in 
free secondary education, was ever 
candid: “When all other things are 
equal, we give it to our people." 

Haughey’s young Fianna Fail party 
cohorts were known as the “men in 
mohair suits". With the late Brian 
Leoihan and Donogh O'Malley, 
Haughey regularly drank late at the old 
Hibernian Hotel in Dawson Street, 
chased women and became legends of 
indulgence. The devil-may-care 
O'Malley, after driving the wrong way 
down a one-way street, was stopped by 
a garda. Asked “Did you not see the 
arrows?" He replied, “To tell the truth 
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If you are planning 
a baby, start here 
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Worldwide studies show that even with a good 
diet, extra specific nutrients may be very 
important - during and even before pregnancy 
FOUC ACID is vital to the development of 
your unborn baby But it is not the only nutrient 
which is essential during pregnancy 
Pregnacare contains the recommended level 
of 400mcg folic 


■ r - add, along with 
a careful balance of 1 5 other vitamins and 
minerals to safeguard your requirements 1 
during pregnancy 
Pregnacare replaces your usual 
multivitamin. It is recommended from 
several weeks before conception, right 
through to the end of breast feeding. 

So, if you're already pregnant, or could 
be soon, start with Pregnacare 
right now. 



Vregnacare 

'ONE-A-DAY CAPSULES 

Developed by experts for 
before and during pregnancy 
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£4.9S per manors supply. 



guard, I didn’t even see the fecltin’ 
Indians." 

Haughey hims elf liked showing 
female viators the bull sculpture on his 
office window sill and explaining its vir- 
Qe significance. 

In 1970, after a Dublin cabinet sub- 
committee’s plan to assist beleaguered 
northern Catholics collapsed in bitter 
acrimony, he was sacked as finance min- 
ister and charged, in the infamous 
Arms Trial, with gun-running. Many felt 
Taoiseach Jack Lynch had simply bot- 
tled out and deserted his own ministers. 
Lynch himself had publicly made plain 
that Dublin could not “stand by" while 
attacks were made on Catholic areas in 
Northern Ireland. The importation of 
arms from Europe into Dublin followed 
pleas from democratic nationalist politi- 
cians in Northern Ireland, and was 
intended to hdlp Catholics defend 
themselves from attack. When the plan 
was leaked in suspicious circumstances, 
a disapproving Dublin Department of 
Justice official intervened, leading to 
Haughey’s arrest 

H aughey, who could have 
defended his involvement and 
won, denied the charges and was 
acquitted. Thereafter, there hung 
around him what one observer neatly 
dubbed “the whiff of cordite". Cast into 
the political wilderness until 1977, he 
toured the country acquiring a repub- 
lican halo in the eyes of a fanatical fol- 
lowing, matched only by a total mistrust 
from vehement opponents. “1 wouldn’t 
give him the itcb if I thought he'd get 
warm on a oold day scratching himself,” 
declared one voter in a 1982 election 
canvas. 

After unseating Lynch as Fianna 
Fail leader in 1979, vain attempts fol- 
lowed to achieve a Northern Ireland 
settlement. Haughey wooed Margaret 
Thatcher with a Georgian sflver teapot 
and talk of major “institutional" or 


“constitutional” change. The 1981 
hunger strikes saw Haughey’s own sons 
physically attacked by militant H-block 
campaigners furious at bis refusal to 
take their side. 

Never secure as party leader, dis- 
content grew over some dubious front- 
bench appointments and the bizarre 
1982 discovery of a murderer in ins 
attorney general’s flat. A split came m 
1986 when Haughty sided with Catholic 
conservatives against freely-available 
contraception, and after he acceded to 
a “pro-life” anti-abortion line and, ini- 
tially, opposed parts of the Anglo-Irish. 
Agreement. Coalition in 1989 with for- 
mer enemies now in the new Progres- 
sive Democrats alienated more party 
veterans, cnhmnating in the ruthless 
sacrifice of Lenihan, his oldest friend, 
at the behest of that party. 

Bnt there were plusses. One-sided 
professional Hanghey-haters ignore 
the fact that his 1987-92 governments 
were visionary architects of today’s 
“Celtic Tiger” revival. Far-sighted 
development policies then re-directed 
a low-margin, food-based economy 
towards new hi-tech activities - from 
computers to film, financial services to 
entertainment, international telesales 
to tourism. 

This encouraged ambivalence. Peo- 
ple with no illusions about Haughey’s 
opportunist nature still believed he 
was good for the country and felt 
uplifted by his staunch patriotism. They 
set his Mitterrand-mspired grand pro- 
jects against the dreary jobless auster- 
ity and hyper-taxation through which 
Garret Fitzgerald all but bankrupted 
Ireland in The mid-Eighties. 

They also chuckled at the unashamed 
grandeur of Haughey’s home life, 
perennial gossip about his enjoyment of 
female company (he once confided, 
sotto voce “I love sex,”) and his slightly 
absurd apeing of gentry with his riding 
stables, 280-acre estate, Georgian man- 


sion, and yacht, topped off with the pur- 
chase of a private Atlantic island, 
Inishv ickfllaune, in the Blaskets off 
Kerry. One of his three sons also 
acquired a busy helicopter firm. 

A recent 70th anniversary history of 
Fianna Fail considers how wealth might 
have come his way. After highlighting 
the accountancy firm Haughey set up 
after graduating, it adds: “An old house, 
which needed a lot of upkeep and 
refurbishment, like Abbeville (Haugh- 
ey’s mansion) could be picked up at a 
relatively modest cost in the Sixties, as 
few people wanted such properties. 
(His) success was largely achieved by his 
own efforts, as opposed to that achieved 
with The assistance of the comfortable 
connections dial tend to come with 
inherited wealth or position." 

A rather different account of how 
Haughey sustained this life 
began emerging this week at the 
Dublin Castle tribunal that has been 
investigating payments to politicians by 
Ben Durme, when head of bis family’s 
Irish and British chain of 95 super- 
markets and dothing stores. 

Haughey’s accountancy firm has fea- 
tured in the inquiry. A former colleague 
there, tbe late banker Des Traynor, was 
named by Dunne as the “bagman” 
who in 1988 approached Dunne’s 
accountant seeking help in defraying 
Haughey’s then £700,000 debts. By 
1991, Dunne, a walking Santa Claus 
worth £150m, had bailed his free- 
spending prime minister out to the tune 
of £13m. Witnesses to the tribunal said 
that the initial payment of £500,000 in 
July 1988 was followed by £150,000 and 
£200,000 in 1989 and 1990. Dunne 
agreed that Haughey never intervened 
on his or his firm’s, behalf, and himself 
never sought political favours. 

Haughey, now 71, has declined to be 
legally represented at the tribunal. In 
correspondence with lawyers acting for 


Dunne's Stores’ new management, , 
sp iring repayment of the allegedly 
improper payments, he flatly denied 
receiving funds from Dunne s or an 
associate company. 

Most memorably. Dunne, who quit 
the firm four years ago (documents 
aired in his acrimonious departure led - 
to the payments scandal becoming pub- 
lic last November) revealed that in 1 991 
he dropped in for a cup of tea with the 
former Thoiseach at Abbeville after a 
game of golf and, seeing a “broke n-kxik- 
mg” Haughey, spontaneously gave him 
three unsolicited bank drafts worth 
£210,000 made out in fictitious names, 
saying, “Here’ssomcthing for yourself.” 
Haughey had replied “Thanks, big fella.” 
the businessman told the stunned tri- 
bunal which, packed by an eager public, 
seemed more shocked that someone 
would suggest dropping in on the fiercely 
intimidating presence for tea than at his 
receipt of foods beyond his salary. 

Given Haughey's lifestyle, many now 
wonder if Dunne was unique as a large- 
scale personal benefactor. They recall 
his dose alliances with a scries of busi- 
ness figures. 

The volatile Dunne’s generous side 
meant that if you met him on a good day 
you might come home loaded. He gave 
£2m to charities and helped several par- 
ties. Dunne confirmed that the present 
Taoiseach, John Bruton, visited him for 
tea and received a £100,000 donation 
for his Fine Gael party. 

The Irish government coalition of 
Fine Gael Labour and Democratic Left 
hope Fianna Fail will be seriously dam- 
aged by the affair. Hne Gael has itself 
suffered collateral damage, seeing its 
tramqjort minister resign last Novem- 
ber. Seasoned observers expect that a 
general election will be called when 
maximum damage has been done to 
Hanna Fail's electability. Haughey's 
gjit-edged living may cost his party 
dearly in votes for years to coroe. 


jcjs 



Graham Greene, the writer, 
was one famous person who 
had a doppeigdnger who 
popped up all over the world 
for years, saying he was the 
author and reaping benefits 
as be went The reason this 
sort of thing happens, I think, 
is because people are so 
gullible. Most of us tend, for 
no other reason than 
assuming most people tell the 
truth, to believe what we 
hear. 

I'm afraid I have to include 
myself in the ranks of the 
gullible, as I fell into the trap 
many have, when 1 was quite 
happy to believe a bloke who 
introduced himself to me at 
The Comedy Store as the 
keyboard player from the 
band. Dodgy. 

Coincidentally, my Lour 
manager John has worked 
quite a lot with Dodgy, 
driving the tour bus and 
doing security, and so it 
seemed reasonable to ask this 
bloke if he knew John. 

“Never heard of him," said 
our friend cheerfully, and 
went on to demonstrate that 
he also had a very poor 
knowledge of the band and 
what they had been up to. Bar 
example, the lead singer 
(“he's called Graham really 
but be never uses it") is in 
fact called Nigel. I'm afraid 


we soon tired of our drunken 
friend and packed him off to 
the pub with some of the 
other performers from the 
show, where he continued to 
irritate them until closing 
time. When they could stand 
it no longer, they all sneaked 
out while he was in the toilet. 
Rules of impersonation: 1) 
learn your stuff; 2) don’t be 
so irritating that people can’t 
wait to escape from you. 

Setina Scott got a bit of a 
roasting In the press this 
week became she earns so 
much money. Her situation 
demonstrates in many ways 
what the shortcomings and 
hypocrisies of the media are. 
First of all, if these people al 
Sky are prepared to pay her 
that modi, more fool them. 
Secondly, Ms Scott's 
argument that she Is a 
working mother with no 
security, so we should 
sympathise with her mega 
pay packet, doesn't wash. 
She’s probably got enough in 
the bank as we speak to keep 
her very comfortable for the 
rest of her days. Thirdly, the 
argument that only high 
ratings deserve big bucks is 
sending us down that road of 
attempting to appeal only to 
the bring- back-hanging, Ant- 
reading brigade that has 



quite enough influence 
already thank you very much. 
There are many superb 
programmes on telly that 
don’t necessarily get huge 
ratings. Hope someone 
powerful from Channel 4 is 
reading this. 

1 have always thought that 
the phrase “champagne 
socialists” says far more about 
the people who use it than 
these at whom it is directed. I 
imagine tbe term was coined 
by people who simply cannot 
believe that those who have 
got their bands on the god 
that is money don't just want 
to make more and more and 
turn their luxurious lives 
inward, ignoring the plight of 
others. I also think that the 
users of the term resent die 
fact that some rich people are 
not all bastards, as they are. 


Edwina Currie aligned 
herself with the ranks of the 
Daify Mail harridans this 
week when she remarked that 
she was “thinner and 
prettier" than Emma 
Nicholson. This sort of 
behaviour only goes to 
confirm that some women in 
politics are quite happy to 
take on the playground 
mentality of the blokes. This 
election campaign j s fast 
taming into Grange HUL, and 
there’s not a damn thing any 
of us can do about it. If thin 
and pretty has anything 
whatsoever to do with one’s 
political ideology, let’s get the 
supermodels into politics and 
see what they make of the 
convergence criteria for 
Europe. 

I see that a teenage 

magazine was censured this 


week for including an article 
along the lines of “l slept wiih 
loads of blokes" - 1 think the 
figure was 40 in three months. 
The critics of the magazine 
were worried that the way in 
which the article was written 
and presented would make it 
look as though this sort of 
behaviour was a good thing to 
do. 

Oh, don’t make me laugh. 

If teenage girls know one 
thing, it is that a girl who 
sleeps with lots of boys is “a 
slag" , (This is made perfectly 
dear to us at a very young 
age.) So the thought that anv 
teenage girl will read this 
article with anything other a 
wiysrafle, is silly. 

If grown-ups want to know 
what it is that influences the 
young ones, they need look no 
further than the trusty peer 
group. I saw a piece on telly 
this week about schoolkids' 
who carry rucksacks full of 
books over one shoulder 
because it is “cool", despite 
the fact that it is ruining 
their backs. One girl was 
quoted as saying, “If everyone 
else started using both ‘ 

straps, I would too." So Rlad 
l m not a teenager any more. 
See you ail in 10 years’ time, 
you poor little hunchbacked 

nhian 
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A purist 
vents, his 
anger at the 
sloppy use of 
language on 
TV, tubes 
and taxis ... 
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T here is one moment on 
the television news that 
always infuriates me 
and 1 have finally realised 
why. It’s just before the 
newsreader gives the score of 
the football match that is 
about to be screened and tells 
the viewer: “If you don't want 
to know the result, then turn 
away from the screen.’*. I . 
haven’t the remotest interest 
in the result, so why on earth 
should the newsreader be 
cajoling me to join the 
massed ranks of football 
hooligans who, at that very 
moment, will be coyly 
averting their communal gaze 
from the television? So 
despite my passionate lack of 
interest, I keep my eyes 
rooted to the screen. 

The true cause of my 
annoyance, however, is not 
so much my anti-football 
fanaticism as a 


is a purist's 
at sloppy use of 


language. When he says: “If 
you don't want to know the 
result ..." he doesn’t mean 
that at all. What he really 
means is: “If you want not to 
know the result Only 
someone with a positive 
desire not to know the 
information on the screen - 
should be instructed to turn 
away, not those of us who 
merely lack the desire to 
look at it. 

London Underground falls 
into a similar loose language 
in its two escalatorial 
imperatives: “Please stand on 
the right" and “Dogs must be 
carried on the oscalatpr". 

The first of these should” . . . 
simply be amended to 
“Please do not stand on the 
left”, but the second poses 
more significant problems. 

Thken at face value, it 
appears to deny-access to the 
escalator to anyone not 
carrying a dog. This may, of 
coarse, have been the original 
intention. Perhaps in the early 
days of the Underground, 
passengers carried dogs down 
into the tunnels as an 
essential safety measure 
rather like canaries down 
mine-shafts. There was 
probably a cage full of dogs at 
the top of the escalators and 
an attendant passing one to 
each commuter, if the dog 
passed out at the foot of the 
escalator, the passenger 
would hurtle up the up 
escalator for a whiff or 
smelling salts. {“Had a 
terrible journey to work 
today, chaps. Got saddled 
with a Rottweiler on the 
Bakerioa") Or they may have 
been sniffer dogs, trained to 


- detect asbestos. What with 
stag cuts and improved 
ventilation, however, the - 
practice died out, but the 
“dogs must be earned" signs 
remain. 

Or it may be just another 
case of easily avoidable 
sloppiness. J Dogs on the 
escalator must be carried” 
would be a considerable 
improvement, though, it must 
be confessed, would hot - 
totally solve the problem for 
there is something 
unsatisfactory about using a 
passive verb in a caU for 
action. The co mman d is, after 
all, implicitly directed at the 
dogs’ owners, though the 
opening words “dogs must” 
could hardly be better 
calculated to lose the interest 
of any non-canine. The ideal 
formulation would be: “Any 
person riding the escalator in 
the company of a dog or dogs 
is required to cany it or them 
respectively for the duration 
of his or her escalatorial 
sojourn.** I strongly eadiort 
London Underground to 
amend all their signs 
accordingly. 

. Until they do so, I would • 
boycott the Underground 
were it not for the lack of 
linguistically pure alternatives. 
On buses, one is always liable 
to encounter a sign saying: 

“Do not stand forward of (his 
. notice." Quite apart from the 
perfectly homd “forward of* 
(say “further forward than", 
dear, if you want people to 
think you’re English), which 
side of the wretched thing is 
: “forward"? Is it forwards, 
from the point of view: of the - 
person reading ft, or from the 
pointofyiew of the notice . 
itself? The issue is further 
complicated by the 
positioning of such notices in 
a manner suggesting that the 
. "forward" they refer to is 
actually one of the sideways 
. directions, but bow can one 
tell which sideways is 
forwards? 

That leaves us with taxis, 
which would be all very well, 
but for their pseudo?polite 
“Thank you for not smoking” 
signs. Logically, such a 
message ought to, indeed .. 
must, be ignored by anyone \ 
who is smoking, yet such 
people are precisely those at 
whom the message is aimed. 
It’s the same idiotic semiotics 
as interrupting a taxi-driver in 
mid-rant with the words: 
“Thank you for not talking to 
me." Anyway, thank you for . 
not giving up before the end, 
an d if you weren’t interested, * 
I hope you looked away. 


I feel like voting for 
‘None of the Above’ 


I can't believe ft. For the 
first time in this elec- 
tion I feel inclined to 
vote. There I was, in 
my local off-licence, 
when a leaflet on the counter 
caught my eye. “If you don't 
like what you are hearing, 
then wiry not voie for ... None 
of the Above.” It went on: 
“Arcrund 25 per cent of this 
country does not vote in gen- 
eral elections, rising to 65 per 
cent in local and Euro elec- 
tions. We feel that in a true 
democracy we should have 
the chance to say: / do not feel 
represented by any of the avail- 
able options. If you feel 
inclined not to vote, or to 
Spoil your paper, why not vote 
for None of the Above.” 

None of the Above turns out 


sophy named 
My daughter saw his picture on 
the leaflet and said that be had 
been on television. “Yeah, Fve 
done The Bill and Peak Prac- 
tice , stuff like that.” A graduate 
of tire Anna Scher school, he is 
also an actor, but ft frustrated 
and concerned at the apathy 
and lack of moral cohesion in 
the political climate. Ski he has 
decided to put bis life savings 
into standing for election in 
Hackney North. 

I met him at party HQ - his 
fiat in Stoke Newington - and 
asked for a fuller copy of his 
manifesto. He had them, be 
said, but he hadn't managed to 
print them out of his com- 
puter yet There are no spin 
doctors on this guy. but what be 
has got are some extremely 
sound reasons for wanting to 
get involved. “I am always com- 
plaining, but you can't sit 
around complaining all the 
time. You just get resentful So 
I fdt I had to do something, yet 
there was no party that I felt 
represented me. The name 
comes from an old Richard 
Pryor film, Brewster’s Miliums , 
where this gw is trying to avoid 
power by calling himself None 
of the Above.” 

lolson was concerned about 
what he calls “the active non- 
vote”. Hejs the anti-Swampy. 
He considers that of the 25 per 
cent of non-voters who are • 
written off as la 2 y, apathetic or 
non-political, “maybe 10 per- 
cent of than are lazy, but that 
still leaves 15 per cent of the 
population who are malting a 
protest, whose voices aren't 
being heard.” His manifesto- 
ranges from scrapping the 
Criminal Justice Act, to joining 
the Social Chapter, to the 
effects of synthetic oestrogens. 
to open negotiations for peace 
in Northern Ireland, to a bill of 
rights, to controlled legalisa- 
tion of drugs. I would describe 
it basically as a younger agenda 
than any other I've seen. 

Dickon describes himself as 
a “liberal libertarian”. “I'm not 
a hard-line anarchist because 
I'm not against the ideology of 
democracy, Pm against the way 
it ft put into practice. Tm using 
the tools of anarchy to deseed 
the roots of power but I don’t 
see anarchy as a final stage, it's 
always transitory . It is about re- 



Branch meetfog: I'm not a hard-line anarchist but Tm using the tools of anarchy to deseed the roots of power’ 
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Suzanne Moore discovers a candidate in her constituency who 
offers a compelling reason to participate in an election which 
had otherwise failed to arouse her enthusiasm 


education and redistribution 
and self-improvement I don’t 
want to remove the state 
because we are not restrained 
enough, and what would hap- 
pen to the people who can’t 
take care of themselves? I want 
to provide a safety net for that 
bottom 20 per cent” 

But wotzld he really want to 
be a MP? “TWenty-five grand 
a year, a car, a secretary? That 
would be great but I know it’s 
a 100 per cent non-possibility ” 
He's a realist so how many 
votes does he expect? He 
shows me a map of the con- 
stituency, Hackney North, 
which ft Diane Abbott's seat. 
“Well there are 63.000 people 
here, so pessimistically maybe 
100, optimistically 2500, be- 
cause that is the 5 per cent you 
need to get your deposit 
back.” He has not done any 
canvassing yet. “Yeah, I’m 
going. Maybe I'll start next 
week. I'm a bit nervous about 
it actually. You don’t want 


some fascist skinhead to start 
on you on the doorstep." As 
for so many young people, it 
was the Criminal Justice Bill 
that “pushed me over the edge 
of apathy. On the march I just 
sat down and the police hit me 
anyway. The Bill went 
through. It was as if all the 
normal channels of protest 
were just a waste of time.” 

Dickon had been at one 
time “a very angry young man”. 
Between the ages of 13 and 18, 
he went on a lot of protests and 
engaged in what he calls “ami- 
cable physical contact” with 
the police. “1 never went out 
looking for trouble, but if you 
put petrol and matches 
together ...” He even joined 
the Workers' Revolutionary 
Party for a couple of months. 
“I was really into revolution for 
a while until 2 realised that 
when they got into power they 
seriously wanted to put all 
these pkiple up against the 
walL Animal Farm, and all that. 


I don’t want anything to do 
with that. I’m not into vio- 
lence.” Any sex scandals we 
should know about? I ask. "1 
wish,” he says. 

He ft proud that be has 
“assimilated” a bit more. “I 
even use money. I've got a 
mortgage.” be says with some 
surprise. So how does he dis- 
tinguish himself from the 
Labour Party, for instance? “I 
just call them Tory Team B. I 
would say I'm left wing enough 
to piss people off but not left 
wing enough to be a pub revo- 
lutionary.” He notes that many 
European countries have 
stronger unions than we da He 
has aka been watching Amer- 
ican politics for some time. 
“The parties have got to look 
at the effect of pressure groups, 
of issue politics - that is where 
it ft at now.” The local issues 
he is interested in are the clos- 
ing down of libraries in Hack- 
ney and the planned dual car- 
riageway through Stoke 


Newington - and he wants 
more cycle lanes. 

Mostly you feel, talking to 
him, that he wants to engage 
with a system that many of his 
age group find it easier to 
ignore. In these days of slick, 
sick bulldogs it is easy to 
accuse him of naivete, but 
when you bother to listen to 
this thoughtful young man 
you are reminded that this is 
what democracy is all about. 
He is merely trying to repre- 
sent those under-represented, 
to give voice to dissent. His 


main worry at present is that 
though his surname begins 
with a T, near the end of the 
alphabet, he may not come 
last on the ballot paper. 
Another name under the 
None of the Above box 
wouldn't look so good. He 
thinks it will work out. 

What does his family think 
of what he is doing? “My 
mum says she can't think of 
anyone better to be an MP." 
Well she would say that, 
wouldn't she? The thing is. 
she may well be right. 



a rough new gang 


W hatever happens next Thurs- 
day, we are about to witness the 
start of an historic transform- 
ation in the House of Commons. Bar the 
best part of two centuries, the nurseries 
for our political leadership havp been 
the ancient universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. There are exceptions - 
Lord Callaghan comes to mind, as does 
onr current Prime Minister — but the cur- 
ricula vitae of most of the leading figures 
mBnifth politics for several generations 
have- included some time in the debat- 
ing societies of the ancient universities. 
The Scottish ascendancy in the Labour 
Party should not be stressed too much; 
in their own ways, St Andrews and Edm- 
burgh have-fulfilled the same role. 

In any event, the influence of this net; 
work on British polities has been unden- 
iable. Its latest incarnation has been foe 
circle of former Cambridge Union 
office-holders, which includes Kennetn 
Clarice. Michael Howard John Guramer 
and Norman Lament. Their contemp- . 
oraries are to be. found scattered 
Through the worlds of journalism ana 
business. Every so often, one can sense 
■ in -their debates a familiarity tnat 
stretches back to those days m foe 
■Union. Their manner is, by and large, 
genteel: they prize the clever, the liter- 
ateand the witty. Even-wben they dogo 
in for rabble-rousing, one feels that they 
are vaguely embarrassed by 
blown rhetoric is never embraced with 
the. relish shown , by a Skinner or a 
ScarajU, men bred onlhe need to inspire 
tod .inflame masses of pebplewfto a 
rather be somewhere else. The Oxbnage 
set can of couree, be brutal. But they 
prize the elegant verbal, stiletto, the 


darnnectwith-faini-praise remark, rather 
than the full-frontal attack. Their mod- 
els have been Disraeli Churchill (des- 
pite not being one of the club), Gaitskell, 
Butler, Macmillan. Above all they 
regard the House of Commons and its 
rituals with an awe bordering on the reli- 
gious. After all, this ft what foe Union 
prepared them for all those years ago. 

This time, upwards of two dozen 
candidates likely to end up in the House 
are graduates of a different, rougher 
political sdioaL During the late Sixties, 
with the massive expansion of higher 
education, a new breed of student politi- 
cian emerged. Bor the most part, student 
. union elections became viaons contests 
among the pretty far left (then called the 
Broad Left, and inducting Labour, ^Gbm^ 
munist and even some Liberal stu- 
dents), the even further left (known as 
the ukra-left) and the intergalactically 
spaced-out left - who rejoiced in appel- 
lations such as the Communist Party of 



throughout the period the National 
Union of Students exploded from fewer 
than 250,000 members to more than 1 
million at the start of the Eighties. '■ 
Since the presidency of JackStraw in 
1969, the National Union of Students 
has- become a forcing-ground for polit- 
ical talent.. Straw 'himself - is the best 
known.of the alumni; they also include 
Charles Clarke, Neil Knmock's chief of 
staff. But this is not a Labour fiefdom. 
AJan L epman, Paddy Ashdown's former 


Scottish Secretary Michael Forsyth, s 
cut their teeth in the roughhouse of the 
NUS. Forsyth perhaps does hot trumpet 


Itevor Phillips 

A new breed 
of politician 
isaboutto 
takeover 
from the old 
guard. They 
are more 
ruthless, less 
concerned 
with fairness: 
they like to 
win 


his past involvement for good political 
reasons. He spent most of his year as 
chairman of the Federation of Conser- 
vative Students trying to persuade Scot- 
tish students to leave the NUS, using 
roughly the same arguments currently 
deployed by the SNP. 

The influence of this circle stretches 
wider. If Mr Blair wins, one of the most 
influential voices in his aide will be that 
of Peter Mandelson, who, though never 
a full-time NUS activist, fought and won 
his first election to become president of 
Ins college union. The cirde also encom- 
passes the world outside party politics. 
Mandelson’s close colleague at the 
British Youth Council Tom Shebbeare, 
is now chief executive to the Prince’s 
Dust, and said to be the most important 
influence on the Prince of Whies. He ft 
also the best influence, in the sense of 
keeping HRH’s feel somewhere near 
terra fnma. Sue Slipman, former NUS 
president, who made her name cam- 
paigning for the rights of one-parent 
families, will now present a formidable 
challenge co a new secretary of state for 
trade and industry, running the Gas 
Consumers Council Several others run 
large organisations of this type, or aspire 
to do so. 

And therein lies the clue to the dif- 
ference. The Oxbridge generation had to 
leave college and build businesses before 
they got their hands on budgets of any 
size, or had to manage anybody other 
than their servants. They had to enter 


swam enemies, or shows of unity with 
people they hated and despised. The 
NUS generation had leamt all this by 


their 21st birthdays. I, for one. as presi- 
dent of the NU£ had managed a staff 
of 65, and a budget the equivalent of 
£5m, by my mid-twenties. 

The result is that these people are quite 
different from their predecessors. They 
are more ruthless and less concerned with 
good manners and fairness. They like to 
win. Michael Forsyth has singfe-mindcdly 
refashioned the historically aristocratic 
and middle-class Scottish Conservatives 
in his image - tough, populist, rightish. 
He may have saved it from extinction. 
New Labour owes much to Charles 
Qarke's pursuit and destruction of the 
Militant Tendency. To win, they know that 
they have to be brilliantly organised. Yes- 
terday the clipboard was their weapon: 
today it ft the laptop and the mobile 
phone. They terrify the old guard in their 
parties. 

Oddly enough, they are also comfort- 
able with unlikely alliances. People who 
started political me in groups that could 
include Liberals and Communists would 
scarcely draw a breath at some of the 
reverses undertaken by Labour. They 
may also be completely unalarmed by 
the idea that a new electoral system 
might be embraced. The cultural change 
about to hit the House of Commons may 
precede something that will amaze us all 

One thing that I hope will change 
under the next government ft the com- 
plexion of the political eh'te - and 1 mean 
that literally. This ft not just about hav- 
ing more black MPs.1 was astonished, on 
joining the Prime Minister's entourage 
yesterday, to discover that among more 
than 100 journalists and photographers 
mine was the only black face. It felt like 
being in a time warp, circa 1950. 
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Regan accused of ‘iniquitous conduct’ 
as net widens to 1 7 more companies 



1 Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

i The scandal surrounding 
Andrew Regans failed £Ubn 
break-up bid For the Co-op 
widened yesterday to include 17 
leading City financial institu : 
dons and blue-chip companies. 
They were supplied with confi- 
dential information stolen from 
• the Co-op after what a High 
Court judge described as “in- 
iquitous conduct" on the pan of 
Mr Regan and his advisers. 

Details of the scale on which 
confidential information was 
circulated in the City emerged 
as the CWS won an extension 
to the High Court injunction 
banning the use of the illicitly 
obtained information. This had 
been provided to Mr Regan by 
Allan Green, the CWS con- 
troller of retailing who was sus- 
pended earlier this month. 

Ruling in favour of the CWS, 
Mr Justice Ugh bn an said: “1 re- 
gard this as a quite exceptional 
cose [and a] gross, wilful and dis- 
graceful breach of confidence." 
He added: “It was inevitable that 
this bid would be stopped as 
soon as it was apparent that it 
- was based on iniquitous conduct 
on the part of those making iL” 


He described the methods of ob- 
taining the information as 
"clearly dishonest”. 

The CWS was also awarded 
the most punitive form of costs 
against the Regan camp. These 
are expected to run to millions 
of pounds and there will be a 
further claim for damages. 

The CWS's QC Christopher 
Clarke, read out in court a list 
of the 17 City firms which had. 
received confidential informa- 
tion, mostly distributed by 
H umbras Bank, Mr Regan's 
financial adviser. 

The list included Nomura 
International, which withdrew 
its backing for Mr Regan on 
Thursday, Price Waterhouse, 
Goldman Sachs, UBS and JP 
Morgan. Also cited was Salis- 
bury, the supermarket group 
which recently called off talks 
with Mr Regan to buy some of 
the Co-op supermarkets. 

The information provided 
was so detailed that it fell into 
32 categories including trading 
forecasts, the board's budget for 
1997 and the entire CWS mem- 
bership on diskette apart from 
those in Northern Ireland. 

In his sworn affidavit, Mr 
Green also admitted discussing 
with Mr Regan the possibility 


re-focusing the CWS as an op- 
erator of smaller convenience 
store outlets and about possible 
buyers of the larger stores in- 
cluding Tesco and AUders. 

Appealing to the judge Mr 
Clarke said: "It is just that they 
pay now the cost ... for behav- 
iour we consider outrageous.” 

At a press conference staged 
lateral the headquarters of SBC 
Wbrburg, the CWS's advisers, 
Graham Meimoth, the society's 
chief executive spoke of a "cas- 
cade” of stolen information say- 
ing it was an issue that "strikes 
to the heart of the City”. 

He said: “The City prides 
itself on its system of self-reg- 
ulation and demands high stan- 
dards of probity and integrity. 
Those standards must have 
been called into question by the 
activities of certain parties.” 

Brian Keelaa, the CWS* key 
adviser at SBC V&rburg said: 
“The last week has not been a 
good one for the City. It is an 
ugly situation.” 

He added that on Monday 
Warburg's had delivered to 
Hambros a file of information 
thought to contain details of the 
controversial £2.4m payment to 
an offshore company by Regan 
two years ago. 


The companies and institutions who 
received confidential CWS documents, 
principally from HariibfoSr Bank 

Goldman Sachs international :• . 
Hambros Bank 
Hillier Parker 

Jupiter International firoup ; • 

Lloyds Bank Registrars . T. ' . 

Nomura International 
Price Waterhouse . 

J Sainsbury ' . 

Societe Generate 

Union Bank of Switzerland- 

Healey & Baker - 

Leucadia National Corporation 

J P Morgan 

Lloyds Bank ' ...... . 

Bankers Trust 

HSBC Investment Bank 

Avonwick 



Justice Lightman: Scorned 
‘wilful breach of confidence’ 


Though Mr Keelan declined 
to reveal the contents of the file 
he said he had expected 
Hambros to withdraw its back- 
ing for Mr Regan's bid at that 
point But the bank decided to 
press ahead. 

The CWS has added Ham- 
bros and Travers Smith Braitb- 
waite, Mr Regan's legal advisers, 
to the injunction banning the use 
of the confidential information. 
It is also pursuing private dvil 
proceedings against both. How- 
ever. Travers Smith issued a 
short statement yesterday say- 
ing: “We wiD resist most strongly 
any daim which may be made 
against us.” The firm believes 
that the theft of information is 
not included under the theft acL 

The CWS is now pursuing the 
17 institutions which received 
confidential Co-op informa- 
tion for assurances that it will 
not be used. It said replies had 
been received from some while 
others were taking advice from 
their lawyers. It said further ac- 
tion was possible. “Wfe’re not go- 
ing to just sit back if another bid 
were to emerge that is based on 
that information.” 

Mr Meimoth said he did aot 
feel triumphant as a result of the 
victory. He said the Regan "bid" 
would have a "cathartic” effect 
on the movement and encour- 
age it to improve its perfor- 
mance and move its disparate 
societies closer together. 

Mr Regan could not be con- 
tacted yesterday. It has emerged 
that the CWS has written to the 
Stock Exchange asking it to in- 
vestigate whether any share- 
holders in Galileo traded shares 
in Lanica Trust with the benefit 
of inside information. Id the let- 
ter it points out that confiden- 
tial Co-op documents were 
distributed to Galileo's share- 
holders, including Jupiter Tyn- 
dalL A number of these were 
also shareholders in Lanica, 
whose shares were rising 
strongly on speculation of a big 
deal. Lanica's shares have been 
suspended since February. An 
announcement from the Ex- 
change is expected in a few days. 

Additional reporting by Chris 
Hughes 






Battle lines: Lennox Fyfe, chairman of CWS (left), and chief executive Graham Meimoth yesterday at SBC Warburg, 
where the campaign against Andrew Regan was masterminded Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 

CWS turns up heat on Hambros 


John WUcock 
and regel Cope 

The pressure on Hambros Bank 
grew yesterday as CWS com- 
menced civil proceedings 
against the venerable blue chip 
merchant bank which has been 
advising Andrew Regan on his 
controversial takeover bid. 

Mr Justice Lightman gave the 
go-ahead in the High Court yes- 
terday for CWS to commence 
an action for damages against 
Hambros. The case centres on 
confidential documents pro- 
vided to Mr Regan’s bidding ve- 
hicle, Galileo, and his advisers, 
Hambros, by two senior CWS 
executives. • 

Graham Meimoth. chief ex- 
ecutive of CWS, expressed his 
outrage yesterday at the way the 
documents containing highly 
confidential information, in- 
cluding minutes of CWS board 
meetings, were distributed by 
Hambros to 17 other institutions. 

Mr Meimoth said that "the 
documents have gone cascading 
around the City.” He added: 
“We've uncovered much evi- 


dence of illegal activity at the 
heart of the City.” 

The list of 17 included several 
banks, which Hambros ap- 
proached to provide financing 
for the deal to buy CWS. Most 
declined to support the bid, but 
Nomura was about to com- 
plete a £lJZbn deal before it 
withdrew this week. Banking 
sources said Nomura had failed 


CWS were Peter Large and An- 
drew Salmon. 

A spokesman for Hambros 
said last night that h could not 
make any comment on the af- 
fair now that legal proceedings 
had started. 

In a series of devastating let- 
ters this from Graham Meimoth 
to Lord Hambro, chairman of 
Hambros, the CWS boss con- 


£ Documents have gone cascading 
around . . . We’ve uncovered 
evidence of illegal activity at the 
heart of the City 9 -Meimoth 


to receive assurances from 
Galileo about the provenance 
of the information on CWS. 

CWS is taking legal action 
against the bank as a whole, not 
the individual employees who 
worked on behalf of Mr Regan. 
The main figures at Hambros 
that worked on the bid for 


duded that: “It is inconceivable 
that anyone could have con- 
cluded that the documents bad 
been obtained by legitimate 
means from a legitimate 
source.” 

Hambros continued its sup- 
port right to the bitter end. It 
was only the decision of No- 


mura International to with- 
draw its £ 1 . 2 bn of debt finance 
which finally forced Mr Regan 
to concede defeat. 

UBS was approached by 
Hambros on 16 April to take 
part in the financing of the Re- 
gan bid. It is understood it re- 
ceived documents th&fbUowing 
day. However, the negative 
publidty surrounding the deal 
deterred the bank from sup- 
porting the bid. 

Goldman Sadis, the US in- 
vestment bank, was another in- 
stitution on the list of names 
that had seen the documents. 
The normally low profile bank 
was moved to issue a statement 
yesterday: “Goldman Sachs was 
represented at a presentation 
given by Hambros and Galileo 
in late March. 

“We decided immediately 
and made dear to the other par- 
ties within days that we were not 
interested in proposals put for- 
ward in respect of CWS. Doc- 
uments received were handed 
back to Hambros immediately 
when they were requested.” 
the statement said. 


Key figures in the abortive £1.2bn takeover bid for the Co-op 








In the eye of the storm 
(from left}: Andrew Regan; 
David Lyons, Mr Regan’s 
business partner; Allan 
Green and David 
Chambers, both 
suspended as executives 
by tite Co-op; David 
Evans, shareholder and 
former director of Galileo, 
Andrew Regan's bid 
vehicle; Lord Hambro, 
chairman of Hambros 
Bank; and Peter Large, 
part of Mr Regan’s 
advisory team 
at Hambros 


Morgan pays £200m in compensation 


Nic Cicutti 

Personal Finance Editor 

Morgan Grenfell Asset Man- 
agement v ester Jay moved to 
close a chapter in the scandal 
surrounding the three trou- 
bled funds run by Peter Young, 
iLs maverick former manager, 
by promising that more than 
.Sii.tMHt individual investors in 
the trusts will receive about 
£ 1 1 H im in compensation. 

Payments averaging about 
£J.:iin per person will he sent 
on Tuesday to investors in the 

three funds, in which dealings 
were briefly suspended in Sep- 
tember alter trading irregular- 
ities were uncovered. 

A further tifl.tiOtl investors. 


whose savings were held in 250 
nominee accounts run on their 
behalf by a number of life com- 
panies. ineouding Skandia and 
Aegon, are expected to receive 
compensation worth a further 
£ 100 m within the next few 
months. 

The payments, to be made ei- 
ther by cheque or by topping up 
individuals* unit trust accounts, 
brings to £400m the total cost 
of Peter Young’s activities be- 
ing shouldered by Deutsche 
Bank, Morgan Grenfell's Ger- 
man parent. 

Frances Davies, head of 
pooled funds ar Morgan Gren- 
fell. said: “The compensation 
will be paid on the bass of a for- 
mula agreed with Iraro [the 


fond management regulator]. 
We believe what has been 
agreed is full and fair.” 

She added that some 70 per 
cent of unitholders io the three 
funds. European Growth, 
Europa and European Capital 
Growth, had already requested 
top-ups rather than cash 
payments. 

The mechanism for paying 
compensation involves setting 
August 1st 1995 as the starting 
dale for assessing redress. This 
is the moment identified by 
Morgan Grenfell when Peter 
Young began his irregular 
trading. 

Micropal, the specialist 
financial statistics provider, 
was asked to calculate average 


fond performance to Septem- 
ber 1996 for trusts within the 
same sectors and operating on 
the same principles as the 
three affected Morgan Gren- 
fell ones. 

In the case of the European 
Growth "Bust, the flagship fond 
run by Peter Young, its growth 
wasjust 2.05 percent compared 
to the average growth of the 
benchmark funds of 15.4 per 
cent over this period. 

Calculating the compensa- 
tion to be paid involves com- 
paring the price at which 
investors bought the units and 
when they were sold, or Sep- 
tember 6 1996, ife held to that 
dale. 

Losses between the two 


prices will be repaid in foil, Ms 
Davies said yesterday. Investors 
would also receive an “under- 
pin" to their funds returning 
their moaey in full, inlcuding 
the bid-offer spread on the in- 
vestment Payments would be 
topped up by an additional 6 
per cent compound interest 
payable from September last 
year. 

The payments next week 
bring to a close another chap- 
ter in the saga which severely 
damaged the credibility of Mor- 
gan Grenfell. Earlier this 
month it was fined £ 2 m, plus 
£l-5m costs for a vast catalogue 
of regulatory offences that al- 
lowed Mr Young to engage in 
his rogue trading practices. 


Ulster watchdog rejects 
MMC electricity curbs 


Michael Harrison 

The electricity watchdog for 
Northern Ireland yesterday re- 
jected new price controls rec- 
ommended by the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission in a 
move which could have serious 
repercussions for utility regu- 
lation throughout the UK. 

Douglas Mclldoon, the 
director-general of electricity 
supply, said he was oourunded 
to accept some of the price con- 
trols for Northern Ireland Elec- 
tricity called for by the MMC 

The regulator and the MMC 
are at loggerheads over NIE’s 


depreciation policy and 
acceptable levels of capital and 
operating expenditure. 

The dispute is unprecedent- 
ed and could have ramifications 
for the way in which Clare 
Spottiswoode of Olgas reacts 
niien the Government pub- 
lishes the MMC’s long-awaited 
report into price controls for 
British Gas's transportation 
arm, now known as BG. 

NTE had proposed a cut of 22 
percent in certain of its charges ■ 
while the regulator wanted a re- 
duction of 33 per cenL The 
MMC has proposed a reduction 
of 28 per cent which will mean 


a cut in electricity bflls in real 
terms of 14 per cent. 

i^a trick Haren, chief executive 
of NIE. warned that Mr Mcfl- 
doon’s refusal to accept the 
MMC’s ruling threatened to 
bring the whole regulatory 
framweoric into disrepute, adding: 
“It is not now open to the direc- 
tor-general to reject the MMCs 

conclusions and we shall resist any 

attempt on his pan to do so." 

Although regulators are tech- 
nically at liberty to disregard the 
MMC fi n di n gs, since it is effec- 
tively acting as a court of appeal, 
the-convention is for the MMCs 
recommendations to be accepted. 



Peugeot increases 
profits to £30.5m 


Peugeot Motor, the Coventry- 
based car maker, increased its 
profits sixfold to £30 -5m last 
year as production reached 
record levels and its share of the 
UK car market rose, writes 
Michael Harrison. - 
The profits compare with the 
£74m that the entire Peugeot 
group earned in 1996 and help ex- 
plain why the French parent 
axnpany delivered a vote of con- 
fidence m its UK operation ty ap- 
proving a £l 00 m investment in a 
new model this month. The car, 
a replacement for the 205, will go 
into production at Coventry late 
next year alongside die 306. 


The strength of stering against 
the French franc helped Peugeot 
to sell more cars last year with ’ 
IJC sales rising by 10,000 to 
153^42. But Peugeot said the 
main factor behind the £30.5m 
profit - its highest since I 9 g\ _ 
was the improved competitive, 
ness of the Coventry plant 
Richard Parham. Peugeot's 
m a n agi ng director, said he ex 
peered to increase sales further 
this year against a background 

of modest growth in the UK car 
market. Production is expected 
to reach 90,000 against 85 751 

last year- ofwhkh just under 

one-third were exported. 
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JEREMY WARNER 


New Labour’s principal problem over Europe 

business, there really is only one i 
e in this election- Europe. Pension 


F or nusmess, mere really is only one is- 
sue in this election - Europe. Pensions, 
education and the future of the national 

health service - afi vitalfy important nation- 
al question brncmgivri^ Tinivahri^shrm^ 
to i nsignific ance alongside the momentous 
decisions which approach on Europe. 

Unfortunately, it js also the issue our lead- 
ing politicians least 13m to talk about So I went 
along to a press awards ceienx 
week at which Tony Blair was 


ing to put to hfm th is question. Did here - 7 
believe all that Eurosceptic, jipgcdstic dap trap 
he had written in the S up that morning, where 
he had talked of “slaving the dragon” of a 
European superstate? Or was his position 
more accurately reflected in what he sayspzi- 
rarely to the pro-Europe business lobby- that 
he is broadly in favour nf mon etary iminn 
wants Britain to be a pan of it? 

_ I never got my chance, for after a few pub- 
licity shots with an eight pint glass of Guin- 
ness, which was sponsoring the event, he was 
monopolised for the rest of lunch by Sir 
David Englis h, former editor of the Daify 
Mail and now chief executive of Associated 
Newspapers. The two seemed io be getting 
on like a house on fire. But if Mr Blair was 
hoping to persuade Sir David that the Mail 
too should back New Labour, he had 
another think coming. 

By the end of the week the Mail had 
rounded op a group of business leaders to fire I 



off the customary “reds under the bed” pre- 
poBrng day letter. This set-piece of Conser- 
vative Party ejection strategy normally adOms 
the letters page of the Times. Whether it was 
Rupert Mnrdoch's support for Mr Blair or 
something elsd, this time round the letter has 
been placed with the Mail. 

Thi 
son 

Stanley 

Kirkham (DFS Furniture), Christopher 
Miller (Wassail), etc, etc. But their message 
was a slightly different one. Both parties 
claim to advocate an enterprise economy, 
they rightly point out So which party should 
people trust best 10 pursue enterprise poli- 
cies? Dearly not Labour, they say, because 
though it claims to be a convert to the cause 
of free market economics, it supports the EU 
Social Chapter and the minimum wa^e. You 
just cannht trust Labour, was their message. 

Tins was also Mr Blair's theme at the press 
lunch - not Europe itself, you understand 
(far too sensitive a subject, that one), but 
New Labour's Achilles' heel, the idea that 
it is unprincipled and would do and say 
almost anything to achieve power. As you 
might expect, Mr Blair was articulate and 
compelling in challenging the charge. 

All the same, the evidence rather points the 
other way. 1 come at the perception not from 
the anti-European stance of the MaiTs busi- 
ness leaders, bat from a pro-Europcan stance. 



Mr Blair's position on Europe, as airedm this 
election campaign at least, is just one of the 
manifestations of this tendency. 

- PuNidy Mr Blair says what he thinks the 
electorate wants to hear; privately he says 
something different. 1 was chatting to one 
mer of the single currency 
are a few) who was so 
Blair's public position on 
Europe that he accused the Labour leader 
of ‘‘betrayal”. Intemperate language like this 
is rare among such people. But he was right. 
It is not just old Labour that feels betrayed 
by the New. Judged by Mr Blair’s public com- 
ments, there may now be as little to chose 
between the two main parties on Europe, 
other than the social policies complained of 
by the MaiTs businessmen, as everything else. 

We must continue to presume that this is 
not the case, that Mr Blair is only saying what 
he thinks necessary to win. But if he is, then 
he can hardly complain about being thought 
unprincipled. It is vitally important for the 
future prosperity of this country and the 
enterprises that make it up, that Britain con- 
tinues to play a full role in Europe including, 
if necessary, committing at the earliest pos- 
sible date to the single European currency. 

The business community is a many- 
beaded beast which rarely speaks with one 
voice. But talk to Britain's leading multina- 
tionals, its world flags companies, and they 
will generally agree with this view. Andrew 


Buxton, chairman of Barclays, is surely 
right to imply as he did this week that it 
would be lunacy to enter the single currency 
while the pound is so high. What he seems 
not to appreciate, however, is that if the 
markets thought the pound would definitely 
be in, then sterling would weaken and the 
problem would evaporate. 

The future is not m “slaying” Europe, but 
in taming the dragon and making it dance 
to our own tune. 

"Tk Tobody who reads these columns could 
1X1 have been left in much doubt about 
1 our position on Andrew Regan's bid 
for the Co-operative Wholesale Society. Not 
to put loo fine a point on it, we have believed 
and said right from the start that the whole 
thing stinks. Only our lawyers have prevent- 
ed us from using the word “dishonest” to 
describe it before. Thanls to Mr Justice Light- 
man we are now freed from any such 
constraint. 

None of this has stopped Mr Regan and 
ibose associated whh him from trying to per- 
suade us otherwise. Of all the rails I’ve 
received in this hopeless endeavour, the 
most astonishing came yesterday from the 
public relations company representing Tra- 
vers Smith Braithwaite. This was the City 
law firm which advised Harabros on a bid 
which involved documents plundered from 
the CWS and subsequently “cascaded” 


through the City to just about everyone who 
cared to take a peep. 

Now look here, 1 was told You must 
understand that all this stuff put out hy M el- 
moth and Keel an is just a distraction, a 
sideshow from the major issue. Which is 
whaL, 1 asked? The appaling underperfor- 
mance of the CWS. the desperate need to 
do something about it. 

Excuse me, but who, apart from those who 
hoped to profit from it, could give a damn 
about the undciperformancc of the Co-op? 
The CWS is a mutually owned institution not 
answerable to shareholders or their disci- 
plines. The attempt to make it so was not 
undertaken out of any great sense of pub- 
lic interest or purpose, but merely for the 
sake of a fast buck at someone else’s 
expense. 

The main issue here is nothing to do with 
the underpcrformance of the Co-op, which 
is a complete irrelevance. It is to do with the 
the fact that in the search for new sources 
of income and profit, scant regard was paid 
to normally accepted commercial rules and 
practices. Just who was to blame and to what 
extent will have to await the judgement of 
regulators. But no amount of complaining 
about the Co-op's performance can distract 
from the fact that Hamhros and a large 
number of other top drawer City firms failed 
to ask the right questions cither of them- 
selves or their clients. 



demands 
for tax or 
rate rises 


Diane Coyle 

Economic^ Editor 


Britain, is booming as the 
Conservatives claimTthe latest 
figures for national output sug- 
gested yesterday. But the rapid 


icial- statistics due before the 
general election led to calls for 
an immediate rise in taxes or 
interest rates 

City economists were highly 
sceptical about John Major's 
daim yesterday that. his Gov- 
ernment had broken the cycle 
of boom foDowedby bust. “The 
failure to raise either taxes or 
interest rates is the political 
business cycle gone mad,” said 
David Bloom at James Capel. 

A growing number of analysts 
favour tax increases in a post- 
election Budget because an in- 
crease in base rates might drive 
the strong pound even higher. 

The 17 per cent exchange rate 
rise since last autumn has tilted 
the balance of growth towards 
consumer spending and away 
from exports. The boom is also 
centred on die South-east and 
industries like financial services. 

“For the first time in 20 years 
some good old-fashioned 
Labour policies are exactly what 

the economy needs. A few ex- 
tra pounds on the mortgage 
don’t stop highly paid people 
buying dinner at Quagjinos," 
said Simon Briscoe, an econo- 
mist at investment bank NIkko. 
“If there were ever a good eco- 
nomic case for redistributing in- 
comes through tax, it is now.” 

While business organisations 
have also started to demand tax 
increases as opposed to higher 
interest rates, some economists 
still think, higher borrowing 
costs are needed to cool the 
boom. 


“You can't tinker with taxes 
to fine tune the business cycle, 
and it is the easiest thing in the 
world to reverse an interest rate 
-increase if exports slow top 
sharply," said Kevin Gardiner 
at Morgan Stanley. 

All the experts agree that 
whoever is chancellor after the 
election w01 need to tighten the 

- reins of policy swiftly. 

Phflip Shaw, chief economist 
at Union, predicted that any im- 
provement in the Tories’stand- 
mg in the polls this week would 
unnerve the markets. That 
would make it more likely that 
we wouldget a hung parliament, 
with a government -that could 
not lake unpopular decisions.” 

Tfesterday's figures for gross 
domestic product, the broadest 
. measure of economic activity, 

- showed a 1 per cent increase in 
the first quarter of this year. It 
readied a level 3 percent higher 
than a year earlier. This was the 
fastest growth for two years. 

. Service sector output in- 
creased by J-2 per cent during the 
; quarter, and 3.9perccnt year on 
year. Business services, including 
accountancy and consultancy, 
continued to show the highest 
growth according to the Office 
for National Statistics (ONS). Fi- 
nance, communications and. 
catering also grew strongly. 

But the ONS also indicated 
that industrial production grew 
at broadly the same rate as the 
previous quarter, which im- 
plies that its biggest component, 
manufacturing output, picked 
up despite the strong pound. 

With earnings growing foster, 
tax cuts this month and. build- 
ing society share handouts start- 
ing, GDP. growth is likely to 
. accelerate. Sterling's impact on 
. exports is not .expected to be- 
come severe 'until next year. 



Not grounded: Despite allowing for a £53m hit on profits this year BAA is confident Heathrow's Terminal 5 will tie approved 

BAA accounts for T5 delays 


Michael Harmon 


The airports operator BAA 
yesterday denied that it was 
concerned about Terminal 5 
being blocked after it an- 
nounced changes inaccounting 
policy in connection with the 
£15bn project. 

The company said it bad 
decided to stop capitalising 
interest on the project in tight 
of delays in gaming approval for 
T5. The move will result in a 
£40m exceptional charge for tile 
year just ended. Tbgether with 
the £13m interest charges in- 
curred on the project tins year, 
the total hit on BAA profits win 
be £53m. 

However, BAAs finance di- 
rector, Russell Walls, rejected 


suggestions that the change in 
policy reflected worries that 
the marathon planning inquiry 
into TS might come down 
against BAA 

“It’s not a lack of confidence 
on our part. It’s just thql with 
the delay the capitalised interest 
is becoming 30 per cent of the 
total amount sprat and it is 
compounding all the time.” 

The inquiry began in 1995 
and BAA had originally 
expected a government deci- 
sion to have been reached by 
now. However, the inquiry is 
not now expected to end until 
mid-1998 because of the level 
of opposition voiced by envi- 
ronmentalists and local resi- 
dents. This means that a final 
decision is unlikely to be 


reache'd before 2000. The 
inspector is expected to lake a 
year to write his report and 
then it will be studied for at 
least six months by the 
Departments of Transport and 
the Environment before a 
decision is made. 

Up to the end of last year 
BAA had spent £178m on 
preparatory work on T5 of 
which £49 m was capitalised in- 
terest Although interest will no 
longer be capitalised, the on- 
going development costs, run- 
ning at £30m a year, will 
continue to be capitalised BAA 
said it would resume cap- 
italisation of interest if and 
■when planning permission was 
granted. 

BAA announced earlier this 


week that British Airways and 
its alliance partners would, 
subject to planning approval, 
become the new occupants of 
T5. BAA says that without the 
new terminal it wfl] not be 
able to cope with the increase 
in demand for air travel in the, 
South-east. It claims that traffic 
levels at the three London air- 
ports will double between now 
and 2013. Although Gatwick 
and Stansted will continue to 
grow, BAA says it wifi only be 
able to meet demand if its gets 
the go-ahead for T5, which 
will have a capacity of 30 mil- 
lion passengers. 

Last year the three London 
airports handled 85.6 million 
passengers, of whom 56 million 
went through Heathrow. 


Tobacco giants hit as 
FDA wins 



David Usbome 

New York 


Tbbacco slocks were being bat- 
tered once' again last night, 

. afiera US federal judge upheld 
’the right of the government to 
regulate the sale of cigarettes. 
.While the ruling was mixed in 
-its content, it was mostly a dis- 
appointment for the tobacco 
companies. The companies had 
been -suing the Clinton ad- 
min fc lral inn over its approval of 
new rules drawn up by the 
. Food rad Drug Administration 
-to constrain the marketing of 
cigarettes. 

But not everything in the 
judgment went the govern- 
ment's way. The court said that 
while the FDA was entitled to 
reg ulat e the selling of ciga- 
rettes, it did not have the power 
Io. control industry advertising- 

The ruling had. been ex- 
-tremely keeruy owaited and is 
. likely to play directly into 

- closed-door negotiations now 
under way between the industry 

and its various adversaries on a 

posable $300bn(£185bn) long- 
• term settlement- ''iVitbin minutes 

- Of the 60-page ruling’s appear- 
ance, the industry and the Cun- 
ton- administration vowed t<*- 


-appeal against those parts that 
each side disliked. 

In a pugnacious statement, 
President Clinton said: This is 
a fight for the health and the 
lives of our. children." While 
conceding that a government 
appeal was being launched, the 
President added: “With this 

ruling, we can regulate tobacco 
products and protect our chil- 
dren from a lifetime of addic- 
tion and the prospect of having 
their lives cut short by the dis- 
eases that come with this ad- 
diction." 

Issued in 1995, the .FDA 
rules seek to impose various 
constraints on the industry/for 
example by banning vending- 
machine sales, outlawing bill- 
board advertising near schools 
and requiring shop owners to 
obtain proof ofage (above 18. 
years) before selling cigarettes 

to young people. ■ 

Behind these rules, however, 
is the key principle that the 
FDA is trying to est ablish: that 
cigarettes are a system for drag 
delivery and therefore must be 
subject to regulation. That is the 
principle the industry so dislikes 
1 md which the. judge yesterday 
failed folly to knock down. ,/ 

“Tt is a partial victory for the 


industry and a partial defeat,” 
commented Roy Buny, a to- 
bacco sector analyst with Op- 
penheimer in New York. “But 
I think it's more negative than 
positive for them”. 

This seemed to be reflected 
in the market where within 
minutes of the ruling's release, 
shares in Philip Morris dipped 
by $2 to S39.625, while RJR 
Nabisco lost 5! JO to Kffl.125. 

■ The search for a truce be- 
tween the US tobacco industry 
and its adversaries that could 
lead to the creation of a $300bn 
smokers' compensation fund 
is meanwhile being aiarled hy 
arguments over legal immunity. 

Several leading US health or- 
ganisations as well as members 
of the US Congress have begun 
to voice alarm about what may 
emerge from secret talks begun 
three weeks ago between Amer- 
ica's two biggest cigarette mak- 
ers and representatives of the 
23 US states suing the industry. 

At the heart of the talks is a 
formula whereby the tobacco in- 
dustry would agree to pay as 
much as -S300bn over 25 years 
into the smokers’ fund and 
comply in future with new fed- 
eral oversight of tobacco sales 
and harsh curbs on - advertising. 


Who will be in EMU? The financial markets' view 
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Election 
triggers 
delay fears 


The uncertainty over whether 
EMU would go ahead on time 
in 1999 caused by Monday's 
snap-election announcement 
in France, was counter- 
balanced later in the week by 
the European Commission's 
favourable report on the econo- 
mic prospects of the candidates 
for the single currency, writes 
Chris Hughes. 

The Commission said 13 of 
the 15 candidates would qualify 
in 1999. It sent a dear signal that 
Italy would be excluded, saying 
its budget deficit would increase 
in 1998. 

The C ommis sion's optimism 
stretches credulity. The point is 
it would rather dilute the criteria 
and have a broad EMU go 
ahead on time than delay it," 
said Eric FLshwick, international 
economist at Nikko Europe. 

Polls suggesting party support 
in France was narrowing un- 
settled analysts. The opposition 
sodalisis, although they support 
EMU, want to ease the criteria 
for membership. 

"If the new government op- 
poses Germany on entry con- 
ditions, EMU will be delayed 
since EMU without France is in- 
conceivable,” said Alison Cot- 
trell of Paine Webber. 


In Brief 


Japan shuts Nissan Mutual Life 

Nissan Mutual Life Insurance, Japan's 16ih-largcst life insurer, 
has been shut down by the regulatory authorities. The company 
was ordered to stop selling new policies immediately, making it 
the first insurer closed by the government in more than a half 
century. Its 1 2 million policies will be managed by a custodial 
institution, with Nissan Mutual paying benefits on them to the 
extent it can. The shutdown is another example of the Ministry' 
of Finance moving decisively to dean up problems throughout 
the country's financial system, including regional bonks, credit 
cooperatives, insurers, large banks, and so-called non-bank finance 
companies. A weak link in one of Japan's most troubled 
industries, the closure of Nissan Mutual is similar to that of Hanwa 
Bank. The troubled regional bank was ordered closed last 
November by the Ministry in the first shutdown of a bank in more 
than 50 years. Nissan Mutual, wiLh more than 4,000 employees 
in 82 offices, closed its doors with liabilities outstripping assets 
by about 10 per cent. 

David Abell's reputation under attack 

Thomas Jourdan, the Corby trouser press consumer products 
group, launched a broadside against the reputation of David Abell, 
toe controversial former chairman of the Suter mini- 
conglomerate, as it attempted to enlist the support of shareholders 
to defeat his motion to unseat most of the existing board. Since 
December Mr Abell has built a stake of 28 per cent in the com- 
pany and it has emerged that the Takeover Panel now deems him 
to be acting in concert with holders of a further 11 per cent. He 
has requisitioned an extraordinary general meeting for next month 
to have the current non-executive directors and the chairman, 
Keith Whitten, replaced by himself and his business colleague, 
Jon Pither. 

But in a letter to shareholders, the company draws attention 
to the highly critical 1993 Dqpaxtoent of Trade and Industry inquiry 
into some of Mr Abell’s previous share buying activities. The 
inspectors’ report exonerated him of any wrongdoing but criti- 
cised his “misleading and inconsistent statements and evi- 
dence”. Jourdan claims: "Mr Abell’s past record is controversial 
and unimpressive. He should not be allowed to take over your 
company. Mr Abell refused to make any comment on the alle- 
gations levelled at him yesterday. He denied any immediate in- 
tention to launch a takeover, but implied that he had the financial 
backing if he wanted to do so. 

Regal booking at Country Club 

Regal Hotels announced its third big acquisition in two years with 
a£64-5m deal to acquire 13 hotels under the Country tiub brand 
name from Whitbread. The latest move brings to £21 lm the 
amount Regal has spent on large acquisitions since April 1995. 
It is being part-financed through a £36.6m placing and one-for- 
five open oner at 54p, taking the amount raised from shareholders 
to £122m over the past two years. Whitbread gave Regal exclu- 
sive negotiating rights on the latest deal, which executive chair- 
man Charles Vere NicoU said was being done on a similar earnings 
multiple of under 9 to last year’s acquisition of 60 hotels from 
Forte. The new outlets, independently valued at £64.7m, will take 
Regal’s total chain of provincial three-star hotels to 95. 

Harrison departs from Alpha Airports 


*?* 

aES- 

aflte 


Paul Harrison is leaving Alpha Airports, the in-flight caterer and 
airport retailer he has been chief executive of since the group 
was spun out of Forte and subsequently floated on the stock market 
in 1994, to join the board of Standard Chartered Bonk. At the 
age of 50, after six years with Alpha, he will resume his long-term 
involvement with information technology and operating systems, 
leaving Rodney Galpin, the chairman and a former executive 
director of the Bank of England and chairman of Standard 
Chartered Bank, to take a more hands-on role until a successor . ^ 
is appointed. The Standard Chartered connection was pure co- ^^onSm 
incidence, a spokesman said. Paul Ashworth, the new managing j cm* Sou 
director of the catering division, joins the board. Alpha, in which • tne usej- 
Mohamed al-Fayed is now a 25 per cent shareholder, also pub- ree 
fished results showing a drop in annual pre-tax profits from £2D.6m nutesto ov< 
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Capital goes on £147m shopping spree 
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Capital & Regional Properties is buying a portfolio of five in-town 
shopping centres from clients of Grosvenor Asset Management t p s.i 
for a total of £147m. The company said the deal would increase cnnscusi j- jJ 
the value of its gross property assets by almost 60 per cent from ;, y 2 '^bu 
£ 248m to £395m. The shopping centres being acquired are Liberty 
II Shopping Centre, Romford; Selbomc Walk, Walthamstow. 

London: Alhambra Centre, Barnsley; Howgate Centre. Falkirk: n'i3bv. *3*^ 
and Sauchiehall Centre, Glasgow. Following the acquisition, retail 5*7 i« 
properties will account for around 84 per cent of the company's * tspi 
enlarged portfolio. Capital & Regional plans to finance the ac- ^ JOiera 
quisition by a placing and open offer of 2S.I6 million shares at jnc& 1 
2L5p each, raising around £60.5m, and by £94m of banking facilities. 

EJowctipoM 

Euromoney raises stake in newsletter 

«(Ua:UB50 

Euromoney Publications has bought back a 15 per cent stake in Pauh* i* 

the Petroleum Economist from its publisher, Nigel Bance, for £1.09m 

in cash. Euromoney now holds 95 per cent of the business and 

has the right to acquire the remaining 5 per cent from Mr Bance S? 

on an agreed profit-related formula at a maximum price of £2m- 

Euromoney originally acquired the Petroleum Economist news- 

letter and installed Mr Bance to run it- He has successfully HA^fM&uLh 

diversified it into a leading supplier of specialist maps, books and 

training courses related to the energy industry. It made £3 J5m 

before tax in the year to last September. e t ket ay £***£?, 

iFri ? W»S ^ 

Martin Currie’s new trust raises £45m ,Spl “ L 

Investment managers Martin Currie have raised £45m for a neu 
split-capital investment trust, the Martin Currie Income & Growth 
with 45 per cent in income shares, 15 per cent invested for capita! 
growth and 40 per cent in zero dividend preference shares. Income 
shares will receive all the income with an initial yield of 925 pet 
cent at the placing price of lOOp. Zero dividend shares will gen 
erate capital growth of 8-25 per cent a year compound over tin 
10-year planned life of the fund. Up to 40 per cent will be invest et 
overseas. 
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Prospect of a BAT swoop enlivens insurance sector 


Taking Stock 


SJEAQ volume 
901.5m shares, 
46.633 bargains 
Gifts Index . . 

o/a 
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A frisson of excitement among 
insurance shares enlivened a 
dull, uninteresting session with 
most blue chips oace again tak- 
ing guidance from New York. 

Lord Cairns, chairman of the 
giant BAT Industries, was 
credited with prompting the in- 
surance activity. 

He told the yearly share- 
holders* meeting that the 
group had an “open mind 4 
over whether it should split into 
two - financial and tobacco. 

He said BAT had “no sacred 
cows" and added: “If and 
when we are confident that 
change in our corporate struc- 
ture would both improve the 
prospects for our two business 
streams and create better 
value for our shareholders 
then we would not hesitate to 
propose it.” 

Although giving little away. 
Lord Camus' tentative com- 
ments seemed to some ob- 
servers to edge further along 
the demerger road than any- 


thing indicated by BAT in the 

past 

It is widely believed that 
BAT would like to beef up its 
financial side before commit- 
ting itself to any deal. Hence 
■ the stock market interest in in- 
surances with Legal & General 
edging ahead 5p to 400.5p in 
often brisk trading. Commer- 
cial Union was another canpfrr 
in the BAT speculation, im- 
proving 5p to 661p. 

Stones of a BAT swoop on 
L&G, CU or another insur- 
ance target have often swept 
through the market in the 
past 

There is little doubt die in- 
dustry is aware of its vulnera- 
bility. The creation of Koval & ■ 
Sun Alliance Insurance Ss the 
most prominent defensive 
move yet as the insurance in- 
dustry regroups to ward off the 
threat of predatory strikes. 

Besides BA^ up 4.5p to 
523 -5p, Alliance, the German 
group, and an assorted collec- 
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don of other overseas insurers 
are thought to be drding the 
industry. 

Footsie ended 18.8 points 
lower at 4369.7. A sell-off in 
the futures market and hesi- 
tancy in New York were largely 
responsible. The market is re- 
signed to an interest rate in- 
crease soon after the election. 
GDP figures strengthened die 
dearer money fear. 

Waters splashed higher with 
Merrill Lynch makin g opti- 
mistic noises and signs 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
had waded into the sector. 
Windfall taxes, hosepipe bans 
and the prospect of tougher 
regulatory and environmental 
regimes did not dampen the 


enthusiasm of Merrill analyst 
Andrew Wright. He expects 
waters to rise after the election 
and says: “Once the political 
fog of the election has cleared 
the shares are going to do 
weir 

He puts a 750p target on 
United Utilities, up I3p at 
6713p, and also 750p on Sooth 
West Water, down 23p to 
670p. Wessex Water is given a 
Wright price of 425p; the 
shares rose 9p to 384p. Severn 
Trent was also higher, up 13p 
to 7613p. 

Whitbread, the leisure 
group, fell 10-5p to 7633p fol- 
lowing the sale of 13 hotels to 
Regal Hotels for £643m. Re- 
gal, raising cash through a 


placing and open offer of or- 
dinary and preference shares 
as well as the issue of a deben- 
ture stock, held at 56*5p. Last 
year it paid £122m for 67 
Granada hotels. The Regal 
drain is now 95. ' 

Hambros, the merchant 
bank, gave up 8p to 237p, re- 
flecting its involvement in the 
Lanica5Co-op affair. 

Yorkshire, the chemical 
group, eased after admitting it 
was being hurt by sterling’s 


The shares fell 30p to 2123p. 

Fnnw Twtttm a tfn nal jumped 

53p to 243p; the shares were 
8.75p in January. The Irish 
minerals group has acquired an 
option on a zinc deposit in 
Kazakstan. If exercised it will 
issue 30 in iHinn shares and war- 
rants to subscribe for 15 mil- 
lion shares at 30p. . 

Dragon OB,- another Irish re- 
sources company, had a busy 
session. It has Far Eastern in- 
terests and earlier this year said 


it had made a significant 
discovery in Thailand, 
shares firmed to 2-75p. 

pan Andean Resources nn- 

' proved 5p to 6Qp.ThQs are due 

to Ta k fi place in Houston next 
week between the company 
and the partner in its Bolivian 
venture, the Australian BHF 
group. In October Pan Andean 
shares crashed from 135-5p to 
335p in aday when it disclosed 
its Chapare well in central 
Bolivia was not commercial- 

Brantcliffe Aggregates, 
where the Bardon gravel 
group, which is planning a 
merger with Camas, has 22.7 
percent, held at 293p- Bodfon, 
an unquoted North Wales 

GiwMoor Inns, the Stag* trigmngdMl 
Lettuce chain, sdded lip lo 
206p. Enterprise Inns take 
over of the unquoted Discov- 
ery &ms earlier this week has 
awakened interest in the re- 
maining quoted pub chains. 
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4.1 per cent stake. vf»s Itoing 

tewrporatemiisdt^s- 

<all acquired its shares at 

November 1994 at life 
shares reached lSlp before 
splintering to 93p asjcma 

failed to watch expectations. 

□Straggling Epic Multi- 
Media gained 3p to l^P* 

The shares touched 105p last 
summer. In February it dosed 

down most of its publishing 

aim and four of its ^.execu- 
tive directors quit But it . 
to have clinched an in- 


tionaL me obu* 

it a contract for np to 200 

hours of multimedia training, 
its largest investment in such 

an area. First course will be 

available in the summer 
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sport 


Seve sees 


off another 


caddie 


Golf 


ANDY FARRELL 
reports from Madrid 


There is hardly a dull day in the 
life of Seve Ballesteros, although 
thai is nothing new. Fust the 
rood news: despite a one-over- 
par 73, Ballesteros made his first 
cut of the season, at the seven th 
attempt, in the Peugeot Spanish 
Open. The bad news: he and lus 
caddie Martin Gray agreed on 
a mutual separation. 

A split has been brewing for 
a while, but it came to a head 
at the sixth hole. Ballesteros's 
15th of the day. when he found 
the water on the left of the par- 
five for the second day running, 
in a discussion on why the ball 
finished in the water, the word 
“stupid" may have been used 
more than once. “We both 
think , that it is better if we have 
a break from each other." 
Ballesteros said. 

Gray, from Worksop, became 
the latest in a long list of Seve's 
lieutenants 13 months ago. but 
has hardly been raking in the 
commissions. Ballesteros had 
just two top-10 finishes in what 
was his worst year ever, prior to 


this year. Five, or 10, per cent of 
nothing is still nothing, although 
Ballesteros wfll now earn his first 
cheque of the '97 European 
Tour on Sunday evening. 

“It seems to me that Martin 
has been disappointed with the 
way I have played," Ballesteros 
said. “He didn't have much en- 
ergy on the golf course. Today 
we had a disagreement on the 
sixth hole and we both thought 
it was time to part." 

Gray is not the first who has 
found it difficult to keep away 
an air of disenchantment in his 
relationship with the five-times 
major champion. His humour 
may have been tested, but at 
least he still has iL In Dubai, af- 
ter Ballesteros had complained 
that an apple his caddie had 



Seve Ballesteros plays out of a bunker on the ninth at the Spanish Open yesterday 


Photograph: Reuter 


; bis 


handed him was too hard. Gray 

ffl! hpwjiml 


quipped: "What does he want? 
A caddie or a greengrocer?" 
Apart from various of Seve's 
Hirers, 


brothers, Nick de Paul. Dave 
Musgrove, Pete Coleman, Ian 
Wright and Billy Foster have 
borne the brunt of the 
Spaniard's temperamental ge- 
nius over the veare. Foster finally 
pleaded poverty in 199S and 
Ballesteros had a short spell with 
the Liverpudlian Joey Jones. 


The run included a vie 
last, in that year’s! 
but Jones was sacked after the 
US Open. Jones then sued for 
£14,000, claiming loss of earn- 
ings from the Caddyshack cater- 
ing business he had been 
involved with and that be had 
a verbal agreement to work to 
the end of the season. The 
case was dismissed when it 
came to court, but Jones is still 
pursuing the matter. Balles- 
teros's nephew, Raul, who 
played in the Golf Foundation 


championships when he was at 
school in Britain, wfll take over 
for the weekend. 

At one under par, Ballesteros 
beat the cut line for the East time 
since he played in the Oki Pro- 
am era the same La Moral eja II 
course last October by one 
shot. Eight strokes better offwas 
the leader Mark James, two 
ahead of two young tigers, Lee 
Westwood, who turned 24 on 
Thursday, and Thomas Bjorn, 
26, and Roger Chapman at 
seven under. The 43-year-old 


James also had his worst-ever 
year in '96 but has found his 
confidence flooding back after 
rounds of 67 and 68. 

Greg Norman finished at 
five under, one ahead of Jose 
Maria Olazabal The Spaniard 
upstaged the Shark by holing in 
one with a seven-iron at the 177- 
yard 17th. But OLazabal missed 
out on the Peugeot 106, as his 
countryman, Jose Antonio 
Rozadflla, from Rsdrena, had al- 
ready mapped it up earlier in 
the day. Olazabal did not mind 


too much, but his playing part- 
ner was impressed “He de- 
serves the car," Norman said “It 
was a beautiful shot." 

■ Tiger Woods has accepted 
Fuzzy Zoellec’s apology for 
racially insensitive remarks he 
made after Woods’ Masters win 
x "Having played 


golf with Fuzzy, I know he is a 
jokester, and I have concluded 
that no personal animosity to- 
ward me was intended I accept 
RizzyYapology and hope every- 
one can now put this behind us." 


Fans snub Super Test Tough start for Raper 


Rugby League 


Australia 
New Zealand 


34 

22 


David Punier and Wendell 
Sailor each scored two tries 
yesterday as Australia romped 
to victory in Sydney over New 
Zealand in the first Super 
League Test between the arch 


JLeague 

rivals. 


Second-rower Furrier and 
winger Sailor both crossed the 
line twice in the first half as 
Australia took a 20-0 half- 
time lead and then held off a 
fast-finishing Kiwi team in the 
second half. 

Lock Darren Smith and 
rookie hooker Craig Gower 
also scored tries for Australia 
while Ryan Girdler kicked 
four goals. New Zealand's 
points came from tries for the 
scrum-half Stacey Jones, the 
winger Daryl Halligan, the 


Test debutant Robbie Paul 
and the wing Sean Hoppe, 
while Halligan kicked three 
goals. 

The match was watched by 
a disappointing crowd of 
23,829 at the Sydney Football 
Stadium as Rupert Murdoch's 
breakaway Super League com- 
petition straggles to capture 
the imagination of Australian 
fans. 

Australia dominated the 
first 20 minutes without scor- 
ing, but then ran in four tries 
in the space of 12 minutes, tak- 
ing advantage of poor New 
Zealand defence and the hes- 
itancy of stand-off Gene 
Ngamu. 

Furner ran 35 metres to 
score the first try after a superb 
angled pass by his Canberra 
team-mate Laurie Daley and 
then crossed again three min- 
utes later after concerted Aus- 
tralian pressure. 

Sailor touched down in the 


29th minute after good work 
by replacement forward Matt 
Adamson and then ripped 
through the Kiwi defence 
again five minutes later. 

Jones scored NewZealand’s 
first try with an interception af- 
ter 43 minutes and then cre- 
ated a try for Halligan to 
reduce the deficit to 20-12. 

Scrum-half Allan Laager 


DAVE HADRELD 


opened up a gap for Smith and 
Gower I 


• then crossed to make it 
34-12 to Australia before Brad- 
ford Bulls’ Paul -who was out- 
standing - and Hoppe scored 
tries to reduce the deficit. 

"It was great effort from our 
team, especially in the first half 
- and that’s what won us the 
game," Langer said. 

New Zealand defeated Aus- 
tralia 17-16 in an Under-19 in- 
ternational match played as a 
curtain raiser. 


Austrafia: Tries Fumsr 2. Sailor 2. Smith. 
Gower Penalties: Girdler 5. New Zealand: 
Tries Jones. HaflJgan, Paul, Hoppe; Penal- 
ties Halligan 3. Attendance: 23.829. 


Stuart Raper. the new Castle ford 
coach, has a nice, gentle intro- 
duction to the task ahead of him 
against St Helens on Sunday. 

Saints -playing at Airfield in. 
a wholly admirable attempt to 
broaden their support - migh t 
have Wembley in the back of 
their minds, but they are still 
likely to show Raper, who 
arrived from Australia on 
Thursday, how wide is the gulf 
between the top and bottom of 
Super League. 

"I will only have had one ses- 
sion with the players, so 1 cer- 
tainly can’t promise any 
miracles," Raper said. “But if 1 
can put a bit of enthusiasm into 
them we can give Saints a run 
for their money." 

With Alan Hunte straggling 
to recover from a hamstring tear 
in time for the Challenge Cup 
finaL Andy Haigh makes his first 


start of the season and has a 
chance to put himself in the 
frame for Wembley. 

The other Cup finalists, 
Bradford, are the only unbeaten 
team in Super League on either 
side of the world, but that does 
not mean that their coach, 
Matthew Elliott, has been happy 
with their recent performances. 

The Bulls scraped home 
against Halifax on Wednesday, 
prompting Short to say: "That's 
three games in a row where we 
haven’t played at all wefl. We 
won’t keep getting away with it” 

Sheffield Eagles beat Brad- 
ford during the run-up to Wem- 
bley last year and Graeme 
Bradley, the Bulk captain in the 
absence of Robbie Paul, warns 
that they could do so again un- 
less his side lift their game. 

The Bulls will be helped by 
the return from injury of Stu- 
art Spruce and Paul Medley 
and, from suspension, of Brian 
McDermott 


Sonny Nidde will test out his 
arm, while a decision will be 
made tomorrow morning; on 
whether Robbie Paul should 
'a few hours after his return 
playing for New Zealand 
in Sydney. Paul scored a try in 
an impressive international de- 
but, but could not prevent a 
34-22 defeat by Australia. 

Bob Lindner, lined up to 
take become director of coach- 
ing at Oldham, has arrived 
from Australia but will not be 
taking on an official role until 
be obtains a work permit and 
agrees terms. The captain, Mar- 
tin Crompton, has picked the 
side to face Halifax oaSimday. 

London Broncos have Tory 
Metfrov, Robbie Beazley and 
Scott Roskefl bade in action 
against an unchanged Leeds, 
while Tony Blair win kick off at 
Warrington’s game against 
Fans. Given tire dub’s search for 
new blood, the offer of a con- 
tract is not out of the question. 


Williams makes 
Hendry struggle 


Snooker 


The defending champion. 

Stephen Hendry, had to claw tas 

way back from 4-1 behind to 
draw level with Mark WDluuns 
in the morning session of his 
second-round match at the Em- 
bassy World Championship in 
Sheffield yesterday. 

After a session of elementary 
errors and missed opportuni- 
ties, it was only the fart that 
Williams’s game was as lit- 
tered with mistakes that en- 
abled Hendiy to get back in the 

game. . . 

Williams beat the sxx-umes 
world champion, who has not 
lost at the Crucible since 1991, 
9-2 in the British Open final at 
Plymouth earlier this month and 
started the first of their three 
sessions intent on . inflicting 
more punishment 

He secured the fast two frames 
with a best break of only 49 while 

Hendry opened his account in the 
third with one of 38. The world 
No 16 Wiliams went into the in- 
terval 3-1 ahead after Hendiy pre- 
sented him with a frame-winning 
opportunity on a plate. 


blearing up from 59-0 down 

te 28-vear-olc 


the 28-year-old Scot, chasing a 
record seventh Embassy crown, 
missed the final yellow off its 
spot and Williams gratefully 
sank yellow to blue. . 

A run of 66 made it 4-1 and 
grand prix champion Williams 
had now won 11 of the last 12 
frames played between the 
pair. 

The sixth frame was more en- 
couraging for the world No 1, 


perhaps suffering font his six- 
Siy-wait between hishts and 

second-round games. Williams 

only one point jmd 
Hendry was on the road to 

r6 The Scot's solitary half-eeu- 
nny of the session enabled him 
to 'reduce his arrears 
though he was indebted ti .. 
Williams for missing a f 

a middle pocket with the \JUsh- 
man already 33-5 in f*y n1, . 

Hendry conceded six points 

to fouls in the final frame ol 

the afternoon but manugedfo 
level at 4-4 on the pink. The 
crucial shot turned out to ne 
Williams' pot on the final red 
which only succeeded in 

knocking the cue ball into the 

green pocket. Hendry took 
charge with a clearance of 20 
up to the pink and was much 

relieved. .. 

The world No 6 Alan Mc- 
Manus looked to have made the 
breakthrough in his seeond- 
round fixture with Lee walker 
from Newbridge when he won . 
the first three frames of tnc 
morning and was then in prime 
position to make it 8-4. 

Instead he gave away 32 
points in penalties and managed 
to lose a 66-6 advantage which 
allowed world No IS 4 * Walker 
back into the contest. 

The final four frames of the 
session were shared, leaving Mc- 
Manus four from the finishing 
post and Walker, the first-round 
conqueror of the world No 1 1 
Dave Harold, requiring all bul 
three of the last nine frames at 
9-7 down. 

Results, Digest page 28 
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Radford on a roll 


Table tennis 


Linda Radford continued her 
winning run in team events 
when she made her World 
Championship debut in Man- 
chester yesterday and helped 
England to their first win or the 
competition, a 3-0 victory over 
Armenia. 

The 21-year-old from Da- 
genham, unbeaten in the Com- 
monwealth team event last 
week, sat on the sidelines as 
England’s women lost, to 
Lithuania and South Korea. 

Yesterday, Radford, given 
her chance by the team captain. 
Jill Parker, played with in- 
creasing confidence to beat 
Mariana Sahakyan for the vic- 
tory that clinched the match. 

Lisa Lomas and Andrea 
Holt, England's leading players, 
had both won in straight games 
to give the side a 2-0 lead which 


in Categoiy Two while the Iris! 
i -Coli 


MARKET RASEN 




8 P4WU3 KOOBAXKR (USA) (17) (CD) K Moqpn 6 10 10- 

9 5500-3 DOYETTO (47) A ftoce 3 10 10 

10 0-40300 JflYFCEE(26) MMyS 10 9. 


HYPERION 

210 Tsanga 245 Hancock 3-15 Dash To The 
Phone 330 Imperial Vintage 4J25 Mazamet 5 j 00 
Highbeath 5J30 Siren Song 


11 0-72342 HWICOCX® Harm* 510 9.. 

12 020304 JUMR (7)0 Broth 610 5. 


Jh- R Tbsraba (3) 
ICUkty 


13 1-41302 SEIM ABBEY (46) J Wade 11 10 1. 


14 12-0600 MARSHS LAW (26) (C) G K* 10 100. 

15 POOOO-2 NIE SPHIE 123) R Brer 7100. 


JB Storey B 


GOING: Inred iCtuil lu Firm Bi pfcu-CN. 1 . 

■ Rudu-hand. fJurv. imihiLiunj: drcuiL Kun-in of one (urkmg. 

■ Courw ts F- itf limn roi Aitll. Marta* Ranen auuion ( Lincoln I Jrlmshy 

ltiu-1 I m. ADMISSION: Hull S I2J5H: T.UJerviIfc, SH..VI (OAPd who art- 
numbers irf uouiM-\.lubUrc i'lul» half jirtre): Sihi.T Kina (Jubilee Club 

O.MV half price K CAB PABK: pump atmr Sl’. n-mabufcr frve- 
BUNKEBED FOUST TIME: Nnir Esprit inwnJiLMUI. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Golf Land ci.UH lias liccn seni 199 miles 
hr L LunRii (tom I'lrruth'.TSown. DiunTric*. 


IS 6065MJF TIC WErtTTBWAH (70) A JefflOp 9 10 0- 
17 iWW- 0 COUP DE KBIT (54) Ms V Wan) 7100— 

IS 000000 RUBBIAWPB} M&KLanb5 100 

-Ufectared- 


LM0feBdi(7)B 
i(7) 
-T Kant 


135 POPPY'S DREMI (17) J Wvnon 7 109. 


0HO33 RMSE A D0UJn{U)P Beaumont 7 109- 


OP- SPHNGHBJ} RHYME (473) S Goings 6109- 

0-65 TEEursHnuK0qoaarBn6109 

P ALPtETCN PRINCE (SO) Jodi A Hans 4107- 


-AS SmU 
-Raw* 


-M 


‘HorUfB 


isiantmv 


50 AMCHE IHt (USA) (B) M Hammond 4 lfl 7. 

44 MffiNCT (DSfl (91) 0 (7KR 4 10 7 
-Igdcdmd- 

KTTHG: 13-8 nUhath, 2-1 M8zanat;6-lGtByGaaf, 121 M-FRvaFonijft 
Ratoe A Dote, 14-1 IretaML 204 (there 


RICnNly 


.V Satiny 


2.10 


APRIL SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS GJ 
£2375 added 2m If 110yds 

3-U031 OUt ROBERT (28) (CD) J ReGctM 5 12 0 FUteyB) 

J0P155 EVQ30 RUFO (7) N Lnnufen 5 11 6_... JCte " 


Mmiuti mftc 10 $L Ru9haw^«^ AeisfftL»9Bl2*L«EiiBte9*afc 

lbs MMMonm 9st Ifc Co* De lere te iOfc Cast** Latf 8» 96. 

GEJTM& 44 Hancock. 22 Cash Box, 6-1 Jb&atbg Sal, 7-1 UootoMr, 8-1 Dexart 
Pare*, 9-1 Gamin. 10-1 Date* Anon, Dowtto, 7* It ta, 12-lfldre. Shaftn flUny, 
14-1 Jayfoae, 16-1 Hnda Groovy. Mnsb'c Law. Mto Sprite, 20-1 othere 

UK HYG0E NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
E) £4*500 added 2m If UDjyds 

1/1F425 DNHNa PAST (9) U Hanmnl 7 11 IQ RQntty 


500 


TONY EDWARDS & GEOFF HUNTER HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS E) £4,500 added 2ra 4f 


3.15 


5-PPJ40 EUR0UNKTHEREBEL(5)5OaK51i: Mas R Ctaifc (7) 

J126W (RE MON (205) (CD) M Bdy 5 11 1 MrAWMtom 

0.23050 GOlFtAIOlQS) LlungtS 110 JtSinto 

330320 HOW ESPRIT (13) J C» 4 ID 9 .RMV 


F44231 TWHCH (2?) M W EaSBty 9 1X8- 


138334 REVE DEVAISE (USA) (M) OS R Johnson 10 110 

/7-041P KARL0VAC {1GQ 5 ObAhcK 11 ID 4 


r R Thomtoa n fl 


S- 12153 SHMNG UGHT (5Q n 0 NcMsn 8 11 13 lARTtantOB (3) 

£4312 CROSS CAMION (99) (0) (Bi) JWbda 11116 BStorey 

023241 RUSnCA«g2}MWJfi«en*>lflll3 JtBwitty 

424500 BAIurFWtGQN(7)eC)(D)Rnd*illlll XAtqwn{5) 

1/-12F53 MERRY PANIU (7) |D) C Bmcte 8 10 11 MBenyCO 


NTH3P- AUBIAC MUMS (464 MHanmond 8101- 

310641 MGHBBtm(54)MsMfMy6100 

P-3P5B2 CMEEKAt»CSmai81fiO. 


542554 JUIQ£B(8CBU.Y(4Q)M>J BnanBlOO- 


543*43 C0PPQR CABIE P8) C Srmn ID 10 1. 


-FPwrott 


10 0MAJPDO CAU. ME EARLY (U) (C) D ShBi* 12 ID 0- 

-lOdedned- 


4-560RJ (MSHT07>eniaNE(USA)C32)KMn|Bi5100 Wl 

Pf35CWJ> BAUiama(U]jMart!jn01OO FMy(3) 


064 MR G0U5 (102) 1 Partes « 10 8~ 
40E4CH SMHO (2q G Moos 5 10 7. 


JUo 


MxM LEBERNSn (2G) Us P SI) 4 10 4 . 


»C53 SIMMER V11A (26) K Whifjnre 5 102 
KMH0J TSAHGAp^GMmreSlOl. 


-X Smith 
IB 


- 7 declared - 

Mniiun 1(KL Pup MTffcap nOghc lint rimer 31 12C. 

BEriMQ: 6-2 Diuti To The nma, 11-4 tapafci^ 9-2 Rue DetWic, 11-2 Dartag Past. 
0-1 Comer CiMs, UM. Kadovac, JA-1 Bal Tender 


00-50 BOUJ TOP (BS) B ftanael 5 10 0.! 


OOU PCtWCO 128) p Beanun 5 10 D Z ZZ 

<U0 AHBCAN SUN (38) M Quanta* 4 U) 0. 


_N Bentley 


COW PORT VAlfNSKA (26) llis J CoiiKjy 4 10 Q ^ 
rwt iusk nvnim n. .. ... ... 


“fl QDEEtTSC0UHSa.(2^ UssMMag»i4 1D0-.- 

0PU- 1URnu.H0USE(4M)WUussan51O0 

- 17 dactared - 






! 3J50 1 EUR0BALE NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) £5^00 
I u-,/v 1 added 2m 4f 

1 F114F1 B**aaAl-WnAG£C17) W MfcsVWSBans 7 U 12J*-RTh0n*w ra 

2 22F12U MSIER DRUM (2Q (C) OR (BF) MtMtaBon8 1112 WMnstoa 

3 HWT3 CARDWALSatMat(03)JWade8U2_- D Storey 

4U-Q2P4 CMAmJca(5)MrsEH8am7U2.—_ IMngw(39B 

JSiy( 


I* 1 * -"*? 6 * BCU 7* 3ai3h. flearcoaa lom, AfrteM 

Cjune ' sst an M Ha* Bsr «L 

BoU Top, BcdoRula. fete Mon. Nnk-Fnrif ioli iMhdil 


Mntrun *o0t: 10sL True tenfev 93 13b Sst IOC. lie Ik* 

Of 9a 5U CM Mb Ea**t 13b. 

BEflUG: 114 HgMndtt, 7J Antic Afc 4J, StaUtag Ugtt. IM Bri(r PHsoa. M. Cron 
C—oa. 0-1 Mary P^n .lD-lA nnn e I*3n4«.12-l_fc*e Box B»y,l*-lotlwn 

SPRMG STANDARD NATIONAL HUNT FLAT {CLASS 
H) £1^00 added lm 5f ULpyds 

U-2 S8EN SONG (7) C Mm 5 12 0 J Magee (3) 

. ANGRY NAME J HlMK 5 11 4 -^T4jtar(5) 

DB0BNS DOVE A Moe 5 11 4 FL«ty(3) 

3 DOUBLE STAR (28) J L Kants 6 11 4 RTbondoa (3} 

MEW ROSS QOTtal 5 11 4 LSathn (7) 


530 


32-fflPF M0NRSS0l«Mae)Gh41ntl9112. 


F3-00Q2 B0IHE5 PUntOL ( 


Jctm R UpGon 5 10 8 , 

-Sdednd- 


-R Stopple 


r L How, a-1 HrBcM. 01* Robert. 10-1 

iff ^ 13-1 Uhedhad, Sharod Staroer VSa, 

1A-1 EiaoMi The IMid. 10-1 t^eoft Camel. 20-loBiata 


BEnwa 11JD Hstar Onn. 74 hRpnta Vtataea, 1L2 Monte Soharn, 1-lfi BaMea 
PatnL CU^pocd, 40-1 CartH Shw 


2l45l «WY FROM THE BantON’ H-CAP HURDLE 

— — - — I (CLASS F) £2575 added 2m 5f UQyds 
g»fwovY( 2 S) mipw.au 10 .Z 11 


435 


p2X) DESBtT FORCE (28) GFieno 8 117 

lmwo wnweanoASivhsufi: 


XAfapHUR 


E5SH°*USl(BF)TC«rqii5: 


»*«ooBA)ra(coiuBa*siiii2_:: zn : 


-PMkWayB) 

NSmSh 


twx, DAWES 22- 


A S Smith 

RGrerMy 


SANDERSON TELB*ORTBRS NOVICE HURDLE 
(CLASS D) £4,000 added 2m 3f UOytls 

32141 TALAJHUHfnq (110 DUdKfconS 11 12 MrRThomtoaffl 

5040 DONNEGALE(33)TTan5 110 ICadagkan 

6054 agsrcBOPgaGHootarusiio — i Arena w 


00502 LAHKSMLL(40) i RttGsddG 110. 


133384 M4-HVE (26) Ffcrc*l Thompson 6110. 


P-0P MOOR DANCE MAN (102) N LilBnoOen 7 11 0_ 

1UVP4 NBAAL (USA) G Omen 7 110 

0-06QT. BEUJUUM t3SQ A Jeosop 5 10 9- 


-FLmlvffl 
or 


-DVerea 


SPAMSH SECRET N Utunodai 5 11 4. 


CAHSMONEIAOrRWiOlcrSiaiS. 
MADDE W Hsfgi 5 10 13- 


-CWrtbl5J 


W5S MOUSE P Moony 5 ID 13 . 


SWSrumEBRMRGBn«y6l0l3- 

PACXnMflMMYDMcC3in41012, 

ROUTE ONE C Breaks 4 10 12. 


JHrNKant 

rCBraerP) 
film 


ROYAL MMTTTharnxi ions 4 ID 12 

THE BOMBS MOON Mrc E Heflh 4 10 12- 

ANSAE Ms J Brain 4 10 7 

HRH) FOR PLEASURE WCurrfcWnn 410 7. 

44iD7. 


-MBenym 


-XAbpna(5) 


30 CAPSOW(2eGHubM41 


JBGntMi(E} 
i« 
1(71 

_L " — 


42 GUEGAIL(?f0MBDHBMe41O7. 


HONEYSUCKLE ROSE L LkyJ- James 4 ID 7 . 
UKE ARM Mrs A Naugttxi 4 ID 7- 


-UrPHMleyO) 
T Abney ® 


JlrTJBniy(7) 


CAN SHE CAN CAN CSmnll 5 10 9. 


.XAtqanB 
TKeat 


-NRn«v 


-aodednd- 

BEIItN& lie Shen Seal, *2 CUB CM, IM CnnalY, 7-lRoeto One, 8-1 DauMe 
Star, ID-1 RoyM Met 1/4-1 Madrik, Sweet LBtte Mr, 184. DentagDOM, BpniUi 
Secret. 2CUoltiBt8 


Bethell loses appeal 


against disqualification 


IAN DAVIES 


Amtrak Express, forced to 


James Bethell's appeal against 
the disqualification of Hunters 
of Brora from first place in last 


miss today's Whitbread Gold 
Cup at Sai 


at Newbury was dismissed yes- 
terday. The Jockey Qnb disci- 
plinary committee found 
Hunters of Brora interfered' 
with Cadeaux Tiyst, caused by ir- 
responsible riding by Darryll 
Holland “in that one and a half 
furlongs from the finish he went 


it should have been obvious to 
him that such a manoeuvre 
would result in interference”. 


_ _ , Sandown, has been 
moved from Nicky Henderson 
to Jrany Pitman. Yesterday 
morning, the owners, Amtrak 
Express Parcels Limited, moved 
the horse away from Hender- 
son’s Seven Barrows yard. 

Jockey Tony Dark was sus- 
pended for two days by the 
Carlisle stewards yesterday for 
failing to ride Dawn Summit 
out behind Polyphony in the 
Sparrow Hawk Maiden Stakes. 
Tne stewards asked Clark to ex- 
plain why he appeared to stop 
□ding the Ben Hanbuiy-trained 
three-year-old, who finished 


R ACINGRESULTS 


WORCESTER 


6.15 


_ HYPERION 

£^^ r i L^J B S®3p sl8, >fin 6A5 Scribbler 
J^^todun 5 The Ftox 8J5 


WEST MALVERN NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) 

£4^75 added 2m 

542213 laiMHIHlWOTSSDIfateSllS SWjm 

4 W4U HmmuaffHVMmifluo- usuopi 


7^5 


£6332 LUCKYHeeOSPF)Prt*tn6110_ 


2APPS68 DU) RSHKHO (33) Us LVWoisn 10 11 0- 
054- Sia.C0U)08qTNnsey7U0. 


JCI 


-KTHareB 




JHrRBertM(7) 


<muei lm ■ " l V T Wtnta** fFon-yate SO 

tous aj ’ lUrcuiPjUK- J : Taa,!raaU « “■«'! sn 


DOW IADrHBSEB(lffP5)BP n7 109 

KITOKS: T^TtgneyeCMtai, 2-1 Uidqr EMe, M CM Redmd, 184 Sael Goto. 2D-1 (»- 
BaraemdR.S-na^H^Dy 


UPTON UPON SEVBW NOVICE HUNTH? CHASE 
(CLASS H) £4350 added 2m Tf UOSfds 

12U1U3 OPDCISaHUMtl^MsHMnSUT MtA«Mto(7) 

at«ew HOT MY UPC (12) Andy Uo^i 8127 MrASmafE) 

Mr MB* (7) 


ware AMrSMBnNN(2UMECItoserg}l20. 
BA1UWIMGE(67S)JBbb9120 — 


QREGtt- 


02Z244J JOttaff THE FCK(Z3)JBWJ- 9120- 


FtBST-mre. a™ BUNKEBE& 




NICK HALLIGAN AND PETBt HGGS HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS C) £6^00 added 2m 7f 110yds 

RtVMDOEUBQmNGKMSniO CUwtfm 

:HK«l9n4 ; I pure 


22 


HW ® LE E) £2,925 

—— added mares 2 m 



IDA) MUON Ms D 0M$S 12 0_ 

23U-U52 HD JOKER (33 N Gas** 9 12 0 

33FW- PETFSSAHE(M80) ABinaerl2120. 


JlrM 1811111111(7) 
-MrRlw*re(7) 


J*MCowhym 


-Mr P Scott (7) 


090V60- SUMWS SON (MS) SHAN OutMt 11320- 
63536 TEA CS MY psjCMRg 712 0. 


jwcvfe; 


J*rfllatti(7) 


YwcrsYowiawiiteNSiBpeTco- 
CMLM&HNKrC RMr U 11 9. 


JAr ay at a eeattngfT) 
JNrDSJaoacCO 


PHWTO0 TWOflfYUcr Oonrd ID 519- 
-13 1 


JHtoeC1henae(7) 
IStrRRw»[7) 


BjwSSSSKJionr 

®s SBa?^ 18 ® 55 — 

^ 2gS5SSS®S*««»>7QBOBB6aoi2 

»« *!55SS&"JSgf£Siii5 

M GLADYS EWIWURm R EWb 111 r- 


JMety 


I0st r«tan*o»M#C ropftass SsStt 

^!3|G:&ZAct0fP8famL7-2RKtnrTtoa9<2HBaianltauUi > 81BatyO0Hr I U- 
2 SofeUer. 8-lBe«4 DSmb. Ifrllbi Boai 


MARfagnUB 

■Mctoadtaet 

iJBefa nvB 


3K [MS 


-RMbwm 


, lfl-llbp 


BETIMB: 11-4 Pber Too Ttncty, 44 Ns Jotoer, 11-2 SdM>^Soa,lB2 Capo 1 
8-1 Part Belie. 10-1 JotrorylfioFo*. Not HyLkje, 14-1 TioOoo Kay, 16-1 otbere 

fo~Tcl POWICK NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E} 
Lr^±rJ £2525 added 3m 

0-S1F11 HAIBAKIB (47) JNbBb 71110 APMcCoy 

RM300 MBIBtaAKE(31J(a» RLfie7U9_ BJMm 


Cap 7 10 

SSSSBSSSsif& 


™ saaa^«S8= 

3??®? ft*® RDilm 5 Irt 1 


J*rL&tof7) 

— _-_S»jme 

DiKtaroadHQ 


I TWEE C0UNTES HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS D) 
I £3j6S0 added 2m 

TCMM>OgDWA)WJCP)PBeifcT71110 R0HWM4T 


i*wSS?«£ 


lUeuHRpi 
BPoirel 

-WMefWnd 


turn OUT M#*MG (HQ (14) (mjj (*1*5115. 


M514U naff R5TCW7 ) Mb HK*K 7112- 
MtoarbUi. 


mr»i josnniomAF 


JR* 


-CMe 


l ® m «*S«*A^» 4 TnS — * -rnaaowtte 

on MgSSfcPBE rr— ri p 


4Wtt(7) 


EBsni 


X0MERIMD(2eMD|NMBlta81O9. 
gWIOT«B(USA)(2J)HHaye51D9. 
owm BJRD sweet aunTKHUrSioq 


41gtt »CYRRHMMBGU7)n IfcaPHtalteS 1DB- 
■■ 5AHr<XLClB« (CD) 


jitoB 


2waa4aB)Bpi|fi«»i9i07 
■33115-2 R0CA HUMOR {2H3 PKJ&8 105 


rJGokMehi(7) 
JSVptm 


SKGS5 5S < M >» flJ '* snn8M< ' 

11PMP *NJMGnu.(39ffl)(BirM£aai£ 


ineni 
-RJabnceeG 


S53« °«Erew iJlEU2B(CaMa5WfarofllD3. 
IPTO- ORBaNmMte(714)nGMcCbiit9U)0. 
-151 ' 



JAHcCattby 

jCFf 


640 CAMERA HAN (5C9NWnflHSBr 7119. 


0400 JOBSAflOOCUN{77) N ’ Hen l BR O n S118 — 

30532P «MUKM£(SqMBHKr9i6U7 

514890 MRCHRBIE(10)« Use LSttfil 511 3- 
OM622 tVSBlD (5M ME SUSHI Nodi 7112-^- 
615040 RAMS! SOANE (28) G fen 5 HI. 


-MATtUflnB 


JR 




-CFStan 


OOira SAMKHEUOpQN'hEUvCMBGUO^ 
O0R3O5 JBBN5IDttM(X9iJOTHD3nO. 


72 TOMMY COOPK(11J Ms BaSBn%aflnR6 HO- 
P-15004 DHMT GALE (47) GlfeQul 6110- 


Utato 

toeparp) 


JEByma 


JSMeffeM 


noun VICAR OF BRUY (US UNeK 10 10 13. 


OT4QP SnHWYSSSW(<2)NTt«BivCUs71013. 
I P42F15 PARADE R«G8t(61)|B}PliAnly61012~— 
2PPP34 HEUOMEMAN(47)BU9taFi9101L M — . 
m 006 UXHe00(Bq)UM910U)-^ 


35044 SROaHMMPRMUUC(n9MsABoata6U)9U 
-UAeetnd- 


JtrJLUew^n 

MHAhM 

- JtmM 


Caste*) Ate 99 

6-lfagyBnteatta. IM Eaty IMrottg, 8*1 


BETTwa 4- ma )8ite)tt, 13-2 t riteigiiiw , 7-1 aodittaaptoi (ana, 9-1 $wtowrala 

10-1 MhAar BUce, OpMta, 12-1 Staoof Santa, 14-1 Coreaio Maa, Mr CWitia, 
jM»gtg*w.lftJ:i n t) oevra «iTte*yCoiy^ 201 Prea te Ro Lre . Raagataoaiw. 
25-1 Hdolte Mao. SS-Lottais. 


SANDOWN 

1Q5: 1. DAUNITNa LACff Pat BUeqt 103 
ter. 2. Phone AIk 12-1; 3. SaentMde 2S-L 
15 ran. 2. 2V*. (R Hannon, Earn &«eoe«W- 
Tota: £230: LL80, £230 . £8.00. Dft 
01.10. CSF! £38.25. TrtK £313.40. 

' 2J3S: 1_ ROMANOV (J Raid) 7-2: 2. Har- 

ry Wotton 32-1: 3. Knud 2-1 (an. 6 ran. Nh, 
5. (P ChapofteHyam. Msnton). Tote: £4.00; 
£260. £3-00. DF: £28.60. CSR £36561 NR: 
Desert Honan. 

3JO: 1. WHOM (fet Eddery) 5*1: 2. Fkte 
Isiaad S6 tec 3. Hn Rocia 6-L 8 ran. Hd. 
W. 1R Chattnn, BecMtarnton). Tote: £550: 
£1.30. £1-30, £1.40- Dft £330. CSF: 
£325. After B Stewards' Inquiry, tin platings 

mtiinta utititared. 

2L40c 1. ETTBIBY PARK (7 WteMOl 9-2; 
2. temnlDin FQBM.9-1; 3-Soq)araa 9-1. 
8 ran- 7-2 few Unc ha nged. 2 Vi a W John- 
ston. MKMMtam). Tote: £4 JO; £L90. 
£Z20.£L8Q- Dfi £26.60. CSF: £38-37. Trt- 
casc £31338. 

4-10: 3. STAR TALENT (R COChteW) 
10-1: 2. Gfett Me A fteu ll-l: 3. Sta Man- 
ager 7-1. 14 ran. 9-4lSvAlhaM (4th), 1 % 
(I BatcRnft Wrastfere). TMk £1240; 
£250. £320, £2 JT DF-. £47.60. CSF: 
£U4J5L Trtcasc £79457. Trio: 8B&JZLM- 

ter'SSJewenfe'irtQiify. (hpptec*T^s/nmahed 

unaltend. 

4^& L, UMRAMC VENTURE (W Rffin) 
13-2; 2. AlcataB 10-3 ter. 3. Go Rir Salt 
4-1. 11 raa. 10. nk. (S Woods, Mwnartieu. 
Tote: £730: £2.00, £1.00, £2.10. OR 
£KU0. CSR £27 JOS. tita fl&flQ. HR RocW 
Danes. No 10 Body Dance (33/1) was Mth- 
O9«nnx(riderantes.ate4(te»not»- 
py- 

5.20: 1. GONE SAVAGE (R Cochrane) 6- 1 : 

«-l ter Bens tad (W* 1% >A1%. fW Mus- 
«m, NeMmamet). Tot« £5^0; £1.80, 
£4J0, £100, £2.00. DR £85.80. CSF: 
£0OJ». Trtcasc £22657. Trta £43,90. 
Jackpot: £6.45430. ■ 

Ptaeejwt: £48.70. Quodpot £9J». 

Ptooo 6: £263-91. Ptocr 5: £96^5. 

CARLISLE 

2Jfkrl.7M»6EPBY CM Femo^ 46 ter. 
2. Prt* Stir 20-f S. Oh Now A*atn W 
|ran. 2 , 17-. fM Bel). Tote: £ 120 , Ellfl, 
£190, tU50, DR LIZ50, CSR £20J4 Tno: 
£10.80. NR: MMoaa. 

ZS5e3-H|Qtin)BflUM(RWhmrV7-2. 

2- BMHMOaU 3-1 feci Karoo Sabo 
10-Il U wajjfc. iv,. (R fate 

fMft XJ-30. £330. DF: £5j 80. CSF: 
£ 13 - 24. Tno: £24j». 


3L2S: a. THATCHED (P Fessey) 10-1; 2. 
QuSBng 1S-1; 3. Smarter «unt*r 7-2 lav. 
12 ran. l’A. iy*. (R Bart. Tote: £16^0; 
£4-50, £&90, £1-90. OF: £7330. CSR 
£156-93. TneteC £63332. Trio: £240.70 
(pan won). 

4.0ft x. POCfPHONY (D Hameon) 7-2; 2. 
Rare Tataot 5-1: 3. trnajps Down 15-8 fav. 

7 ran. IV*. & (R Cftartton). Tata: £2.80: 
£2-30, £130. DF: £10^0. CSF: £18.73. 

4J80c 1. LITTLE ACORN U CaiotO 11-4; 
2. NW« Mtoatea 9-4 fav; 3- Artote 16-1. 

8 raa. 5. 1ft, (S Wytems). Tote: £3.60: 
£1-50, 0-10. £3.10. DR £5.00. CSF; 
£930. Trtcasc 07.55. 

SJ15: X. GREY KINGDOM (D Momaffi) 
11-4 fi tec Z. AnroB 9-1; 8. Winter Scoot 


lft-t 4. Kid Oty 120-lj. 13 ran. 11-4 it tav 

" " ~‘a-.£2.3 


Stead 4. nk. (M BntJami.Tote: £380: £2.20 
£220, £380, £5^0. DR £24.80. CSF: 
£30^0. Trtcasc 1378.43. Trio: £ 357.10 
Pltetepot £15.70. Quadpot £15.90. 
Plaeo ft £S&34. Plaoe ft £4533. 

PERTH 

2J.0; a. BRECON (P Nhren) 7-4 ter Z 
«« "ataf-feSL D«Me Agent 3-L 

7 ran. 4, sht-rid. (W Mutr). TomTjElaQ: 
£3-00. £280. DF; £S.4a CSF: £782. 
Z45: 1. B'AIIEISEFAILS (W Dowkng 7- 

bwa l. W in 4. a h n -- 


ASCOT 

BJlftl^AimYLOUtaHlMrCBannaie-l: 

mi: 8. MarrWoim Lady JO t 

g^Tto^£6.^Sfro!a!lio. , ^. l 5j C S : 

£105.30. fR Gota^ £353 Sr ' Tno: 

6-00: 1. MONNAK PORTE <L Aip.*i B -l- 
2. Oarakshw 4-1; 3. Marius 13- is w I" 
j. 6 * Sefraa lY^ hd. 

gJO- 0.10. £2.50. DF £29.STi. CS?' 
£37.06 Tte gc £35 L07 Tno: £58 20 
BJO: a. BOOTS N ALL iB Feto ii ,n 
ter 1 Cm , Waal Rule n . 2; a. feJK 
ry 7-L 7. 4. 7 ran. |G BaUaio TnS V ~~ 
£1-70. £2,50. DF: £U0. CSF: £6 J.V 

LUDLOW 


- * — - — - — i — - m. ia^j ■ ui i 

CSR £3333. Trtcaa £S85JS. Tna £5350. 
, L UN6UK2D WSS»£ « CUiecoM 

1- 5 fav, 2. Ractary Ganlan 5-1; 3. Tanaie 

ft* iy *- ^ (G tetorasi! 

Tot* £L20. DF: £W0. CSF: £LRa. 
n 1^. 1 IS raytal &- 1 ; 

2- FatraJatoe 25-1; 3. Reach The Clouds 

^-Gowel. Tots: £7.00; £2.50. £5.70. 
£L70. DR £21150. CSF: £125.16. Trtcasc 
£2,17651. Tno: not wn. 

4^0: 1. MALTA MAN (AS Snath) 7-1; 2. 
Sotonoo'B Dancer 2-9 ter; 3. Walla Court 

ip Choestmudn. Tata: 

£5.70. DR £2 DO. CSF: £&86. 

_ LORD POOCSH (G Cartn 3-1 ter, 

3 . WeAmoou ib-j. 

13 ran. 3, 2V.. (PMonteth Raseuein.Tate: 

CSF: £44.oa Tria £209.30. 

“ST 1 ™ « (CODe^w 6-4 

saasap" 1 "^ 

»»fi8Sisa 


rasenatew today). 

451.23. Ptece 3: £209.54. 


PM* ®! £451.; 
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V THE IWDEPEPfDKiVr 
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gave Radford the perfccl ^ 
springboard for a relaxed per- 
formance that masked her ini- 
tial anxiety. Radford said later: 

“J was very nervous at the start 
but once 1 got into the match 1 
felt a lot bettor." 

England are now confident 
that they can avoid relegation 
from Category One, which con- 
sists of the top 24 nations. 

The Welsh team of Natasha 
Williams. Bethan Dauntnn and 
Delyth Davies beat New 
Zealand 3-1 to win:' 


■JM i 


■■■•teat’ 


H 


men - Urlum Slevin, Jonathan 
Cowan and Scan Spelman - had 
their second successive victory 
when they overcame Sudan 3-0 
in their Category Two mateh. 

Scotland's men - Ewan 
Wtlker, Ian Stokes and Gordon 
Clancy - were also successful, 
bul frustrated as well for they 
beat Zaire on a walkover. 

Results, Digest, page 28 
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Britons invi 


sixth of the seven runners, just 
before the furlong marker. But 
after hearing his evidence and 
viewing a video recording of the 
race, they found Clark in 
breach of Rule 151 (U) and 
banned him from riding on 5 
and 6 May. 

The Khalid Abdullah -Roger 
Chariton combination, who had 
struck gold with Wirim in the t 
Group Two Sandown Mile less ' 

than an hour earlier, were com- 
pleting a long-distance double 
in somewhat humbler sur- 
roundings with the David 
Harrison-ridden Polyphonv, 
who readily accounted for his >i\ 
rivals. 
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in 

2.Uqyftaaral 
11 ran. B, 3. 

£430. EL 70. 

£2550. 

9 AWW|C j .-. . 


TAUNTON 
gsa DFi 13. w. cs- aS 
J£9 raa 7. Y- iM Pvei. Toteti 
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sport 


WtfTBREAD GOLD CUP HAf®KAP CHASE (CLASS FTCT~] 
; A) ^ada^£lCOyOOO added 3m SfllOjR^ £52^400 


245 Prose 

250 Gamwfn (nb) no muc 

__ _■ ' 350 FlYER’S NAP (nap) 5.45 Bishops 

provides 

■ PBAWATO WTOgfe Hgft tor 5 ft low fa 7f A In. 

best value SBfilS 


HYPERION 

4*45 Multicoloured 
5JL5 No More Pressure 
5L45 Bishops Curt 
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Racing 

GREG WOOD 

For the 41st time since Whit- 
bread came up with the in- 
genious and revolutionary 
notion of playing to advertise via 
a sporting event, the biggest and 
most raucous crowd ofthe sea- 
son wSl gather at San down this 
afternoon for the National 
Hunt season's last roll of the 
dice. Or then a gain maybe 
they will study the field in the 
morning papers and decide to 
head off to me girden centre in- 
stead, since the latest renewal 
of the Whitbread Gold Cup may 
weO be the weakest in its long, 
and generally glorious, history. 

It w31 be one of the smallest 
too, with just nine runners 
going to post, and while a simi- 
larly reduced field once chased 
the beer money back in the 60s, 
there was at least a horse called 
Arkle to give the racegoers 
value for money. This year they 
will have to make do with Bar- 
ton Bank, who has admittedly 
' finished second in the Gold Cup 
and won the Martel] Cup at 
Ain tree on his last two starts, 
but remains an ageing and, 
when it comes to j umping , 
wholly unreliable character. 
Beneath him are five runners in 
the handicap proper, two with 
an extra Sid to cany above 
their long handicap weight, and 
Tbm’s Gemini Star, whose very 
existence was surely something 
many punters were unaware of 
until today. He is no less than 
431b wrong at the weights. 

A relatively uninspiring dm- 
tesL then, andyet still one which 
is mightily difficult to solve. The 
problem for backers is that a con- 
vincing argument can be raised 
against every horse in the field, 
from the standard of their jump- 
ing (Barton Bank) or kick of sta- 
mina (Bishops Hall) to a 
disappointing recent level of 
fonnfBishaps HaD again. Feath- 
ered Gal, Yorkshire Gale). Avro 
Anson, meanwhife, has yet to win 
a handicap chase of any de- 
scription and received a lack in .. 
the head during the Grand 
National at Aintree 19 days 


choice. Gordon Richards's run- 


vet prove to be haunting him mis 
afternoon. 

Clearly, tbs is not a race in 
which punters looking for value 
wifi want to take a short price 
about anything. An each-way al- 
ternative at decent odds is a irruch 
better option, and in the cir- 
cumstances, McGregor The 
Third (330) is the only realistic 


Richard Duuwuody may well put 
up another pound or so over- 
wright, but he doesai least have 
some §bod recent form and is a 
sound jumper who acts on a fast 
surface and should get the trip. 

The card's second chase 
should fall to Eeamore-Speed 
(2-50), but it is the two Group 
Three Flat contests which wffl 
do most to bolster the feature 
event. The Thresher Classic 
Trial has not been won by a sub- 
sequent Derby winner for 11 
seasons, but has still featured 
some use fell a nim als in recent 
years, most notably Fen tire, the 
winner in 1995, and Glory Of' 
Dancer, second last year and 
then fourth at Epsom. On paper 
at least, tins year's field coold be 
a very good one, with Benny The 
Dip, the Royal Lodge winner, 
one of six very promising 
animals. John Gosden’s colt, 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Barton Bank 
(Sandown 3*30) 

NB: Ali-Royal 
(Sandown 4-45) ~ 

who also finished third in the 
Rating Post Ifrqphy, is the form 
horse, but his trainer is going 

tev^raUhto^^er Patriarch 
(next best 4.10), one of two run- 
ners from John Dunlop's yard. 

The Gordon Richards Stakes 
will also see a firm favourite in 
Ali-Royal, whose recent win at 
. Newmarket was franked when 
Wixiin, runner-up there, won 
the Sandown Mile yesterday. 
Again, though, the value lies 
elsewhere, and NEEDLE GUN 
(4.45), whose recent battling 
second to Tkmayez in Dubai was 
one of the finest performances 
of his long career, can spring a 
surprise. 

The best race of the weekend, 
though, is the Prix Ganay at 
Longcbamp tomorrow. Hdiss'o, 
last years Arc winner, has spent 
much of the time since prepar- 
ing for a .crack at the; Dubai . 
wirid Cup which was eventually 
abandoned at the last moment • 
The possible lingering effects of 
that strange preparation offer the 
best hope of an upset Ur his riwds, 
which indude FSsudski, Mkhad 
Stoute’s Breeders' Cup Turf 
winner, Strategic Choice (Paul 
Cole) arid Last Second (Sir 
Mark Prescott). . 

■ For security reasons the car 
park at Sandown today will not 
be open to the public. 


Britons invade Italy 


British horses account for half Hurricane State, a French 
of the 14-strong field for to- Group Three winner, has the 
morrow's Italian 2000 Guineas, class but the slight wony-for 
the Group Tbvo Premio Parioli connections is that he has nev- 
at Capannelle, Rome. er tackled a mile before. 

Peter Chappl e -Hyam bids dive Brittain's Air Express, 
for a second success in the one fourth in Craven Stakes, should 
mile race with Hurricane State, also go well, as should Paul 
The other British contenders Cole’s Granny’s Pet and David 
ess (Brett Doyle), Loder’s SefcarL 
(Jimmy Fortune), Italy’s best hope could be 
idge (Trimkie Det- Gianky Gioffry. He has won 
n (Richard Hugh- four of his five outings this sea- 
y (Kieren Fallon) son intiuding the listed Premio 
Cevin Dariev). .Daumier. 


Handsome Ridge (Fhmfcic Det- 
tori), Poseidon (Richard Hugh- 
es), Royal Aty (Kieren Fallon) 
and Sekari (Kevin Darley). 


• SANDOWN 

250: GARNWIN, not disgraced in 
finishing a short-head second to 
Greenlwc4; civer2ni3f 110yds at As- 
cot last time, remains a progressive 
chaser arid can get bade lo winning 
forth. 

COQ 

FLYER’S NAP, who beat 
Storm tracker by I 1 /; lengths in the 
National Hum Handicap Chase 
over 3m If at the Cheltenham fes- 
tival and win be fresher than some 
of tins afternoon's rivals. Avro An- 
son had a very bard race in the 

Gratia National. Barton Bank made 
heavy 'weather of beating Merry 
Gain at Aintree, and Bis hops Ball 
is adonbtful stayer, feathered Gale 
has lost his form- 


Sandown -250 _ 

f! H 1 T 

! 114 ft* 94 -53 


HYPERION^S 


4.10: VOYAGERS QUEST, who 
won the Prix Saint-Roman over lm 
If at Evxy by half a length from 
Sendoro last November, looks a use- 
ful prospect. ' 

... 

4.45: MULnCOLOURiED, a neck 
second to Proper Blue in a Listed 
race over lm 2f at Newmarket in 
November, can do weft this year. 


Sandown -330 


iu 5-i 5-1 ria 


ffll 384. 334 33-1 
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T HITBREAD GOLD CUP H'CAP CH ASE-^O-YEAR-TALc^ 


Srau^StratgUoniRK-lto&kksras-taakfe. 

DRAWAOVANTAGB= tor krw f« 7T4 lm. 
awne; aeparve sUfffiftodc. 

■ Caarae ka on 4307, S of Kmgaon. Ember BUUoa (nervier thm Lanton, Wiaatoa) 
•djotnscocnie. AMDS5ION: ChibS2S, JonkH-Qab[17-21yrs)S16: GnUKtaumdAPX/l- 
dode SI S-, Pmk S£. CAZ PARK: No prime ws tw seeudty mom. 

■ 1 EAIUNS TB 4 INEKS WTCB TONNEXS: B BnMa — 34 -wtancra from 2 B 9 runnm 

gives a «occ«ai ndo of and a loM to a &] level anke at Sat.7A\ Jltatat- 20 

wtenOT,B5nmiMCT,2U*, +S05a JGoadn— 20vrtnMB,90rnnn»»s,aOJ*.-SI.42: 
M Stone— 30 vrtoaeg . 134 ramere, 16.IW, -&3D^8. 

■ LSAUNfi JOCXES8: ftA Ed dtxr — 63 maces, 237 rids, 32.4%, -4740; t. Deb 
tad— 38 wtoeia, 186 zUw, 30^%, +S16J0;TtJi*w-M wtanew, 178 rides, 13.0%, 
-434 J XeU — 22 vfamen. Iffi rides, 1 1 Ji%, -477B8. 

BUNKERED mST TIMK: None. WINNEtS IN THE LAST SEVEN DASS: Noot 
LWt&DSXAMCS KQNKER& MeGrt®* Tke TOW IRSB) taatan OCK 297 nOntayC 


| 94 C| PIZZA HOT MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £ 5,000 added 2 VD 
L=rJ colts and geidfags Sf 6 yds Penalty VSakw £ 3^71 

1 MPBIWOtFIRIWalWIliaBU : IMdB 

2 nnirr mu r niam tftmvl n ramai n n PMBddaor9 

3 BasmMB (Ffct-o*J Witwd Margn MeeoeS 11 KMhai? 

4 5 araORIUISai(9|ataBtmiiMwtSllnbaiBU MBUmU 

5 LPHail* 

6 - 0«a<a.RrHar B riaia.PivvfaMHH . TqTOia 

7 ..3 WKE»IH^idoeTto#®allta*I«B»WH*iBU DwvOTMl 

8 RnraVErt6aaqpEMa48>tmnBU RMawt 

9 .5 suDom£Una(23)(ARP3aae0KiicfcA6U : HM»3 

S) samoSH (Spoor un)BUMw 831 BDcqitz 

— lOdBdasd— 

-BKTIMIt 3-1 EaverorNlliaeM, 7-2 Hob Jnrilco. »-2 Pros*. 7-1 SmmsSv 8-J. Hoar* pvt, 10-1 B>- 
deShle, £M Mpa WoH, Baaai« Sanrih SA«, 38-i CUn 
lS86c Roman kap 2 8 U J Tate 6-1 1* P 9 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

anPEMlR IMHSN ran fas tn tta lead » ms woturfong pole on Ms mtreehaeoon at Naw- 
marttt nine tfays ago. trtsWng a four-ano-a-talMangn SU» (of ax) beMnd Baheset The 
Selactton, emy to tack that day. wti ngma a good deal wthihat nm, <Mb he has the 
iNsrof the dnwlnstal 10. Aui Pat Eddeiy. who rodolibn Dot ikno. racks MthBnanMee- 
hints ctagefne. The Oakesw sable of fhAM Hannvr am pmm and tfw tfabtantRooli 
Pat Piobb am heron sb langAs *lwn thH bahnd Oobm Vans at Rgon. That «•» ha tint 
anampt and he wB etao pn0aas. Hofe Justice, a 14.00091B PoumSa colt (ram lee flald- 
htgkroMi.'merdolMSorfheneNComeia. SotooMoac EMPEROR NAHEEM 

foTcnl BREWBtS BVRE NCMCE HAMXCAPCHASE (CLASSf^^Evl 
L^__l C) £ 20 JXX) added 2 m 4f 110 yds £X 3 , 7 tK ■ ESeI 

1 213FB3 maiHVHMgpigqwiiiMtfPBMnKvon 

2 3W32 WIPooaetHiat-'fiwtBieajltHendenonllia IIAROanaU 

3 121114 fWE nmc (63i • , ?BBT WagmO Mk A PobbbS 10 13 RDunoM* 

4 F54U81 PUWBlBay (2 ; (14 (WVMV4 UsS (Uni N HendMOl 6 ID 3 NMfeweoo 

5 223211 KBHQRE4raDnm(KMDadedUsSSmgilS303 Meted OocK 

6 0-215Z2 GOUBKMHTmmiteSWcdGBronsTlDO Bhute 

7 0G011U H*i OF BOUNCE (fjcidsprt Baca® R Hodges 6 ID D TQHconbe 

8 UXm TOIfS APAOE poj 03 J Carts) 0 Cato 8 10 0 D 8-tear 

-Bdadarad- 

iMnra m— c lQsr Tut hamseap watfes; Gotorea* 9az 8ft, fig Of Bouioe SW m Teen's tecte 
8b Sl 

BEmNfe 94 flamfei, 5-2 KannereBpead^ 94 Raa llqma, UU2 Stedy Howe, 144 Ptadar Bqr, 
8-1 GaUaofl—t, 33-1 M Of Bounea, 100-1 tart Apadw 
ISBfie DeaB9 CTO 6 10 2 R DuoMBdr 4-1 (N A GneW 8 nn 
FORM CUBE 

Sk of the seven unoer oadefs tor nv have won 24 chases boueen themtfw season. State- 
|V Home, the (Met ctxdntiuMr, was eqiedbng Camgecn he’s roctmJ of nho ■atns In a sea- 
aon Mien 0dnga line eddboaon of ftretng® defeai Land Afar a length and a half hsm on 
1 FetxuGry. Peter Bowen's dwige nos ptaied up In Land Ate's race at Kempmn next time 
-he bfundarad tadfy at ifie second hut made moot to the aghth - endian unplaced to 
Spany Gayle at the Chel ie n ha m FostnaL However, he flntatwd ah— dyaedttabie ttwd be- 
hnd the same m— at Ayr a week ap> end couU trouble the best of these baefc atthis track 
men with his 12 sl Al the same, this can be one for the nonh vra KEMIORE-SPEED, who 
may be a 10 -jear-oW but tea had a tramandous season with lor victories end tour sac- 
ondB from his tan ei 0 it sut*. Hs last two wans me over km&r trips but he staled pwefl 
over this stiff two mflesHve. Ffcve T^yne, despite a Jach-bstn eflbn m a 24-tengih 

toulti in Land Atar'e Kempttn race, most also he Kept on the right side as he meets Stans 
ly Home on 12b more favourable terms end has FScherd Dumnody'a esastance. Amanda 
- HeiwcwTs runner had tooted a useM novice wen three wMs (afi 8t Kempton) and a sec- 
ond over lances Ora season before that Sanwrin was on a five-Umer when Inched out by 
Graantodi at Ascot, *We BoMaiwefr has Mm been running wri and cen off at^ia) 

bottom wel^K. ' • • Sel ection: KEMMORE-SPEED 


1 3fa»i BABIDNBMMcttiiQlUaJlIotiUDNUGlniUll 10 Dtert 

7 1S-3U6 AynONCON (19)(BPSkraniUC»TadD9 10 ID PMte 

3 WW RTHPSKAP(4«a4BJTaylRA«fU3D7 APMc&j 

4 1-241FP BnH0nHMl(18MTJCBmMRNMrlllO6- CFten 

5 5-260a» F«n<BB 6 ti£(lS 9 niM(IConatAIJBmlOI 0 S PQubeny 

8 1-14130 WRK»EBMWJn»l»SWJC*0““2 NUHaiiiiiin 

7 230P15 HAMHBllA&(2%(HVfete KtRttwrBUO —BN— 

8 nwg UCGRK0R1UErmD(42} CUaDAlttreteQndiBd) 11 100 RDMWBdy 

9 PftflRJ TOwseaMSMiwroanenOCiinrSlOO DO— nr 

- • -IAcM- 

iMmrn vaMe 10 k Due Amtap utipK UfeQegDr De TMd 9s Sh Tbmb GmxiSar 6 s 13b. 
BEntMC: 3-1 Am tana. 10040 Bvtaa Beak. ** Flyen Mp. 0^3 BMxrpz IM. 8-1 Mcfrvcor 
IbelWd, 9-lYMtea Bte, fHftend Mv, W-S. Havri lad, aOP -1 Ws GaaM ter 
139S l* Of A lad 10 11 10 C f S» 12-1 (A P <J»W) 17 an 
FORM RUDE 

Dowd Mchoieon, who had tour entered at dw today ste&. i—essotoyon Barton Beak 
In his Md » wtn tms farthe tot tvne as a tenor - he nte Mi House to wtey in 1967. 
Barton Bark seems as good as ewr « 12 . fceotvlng h« Sna efkat wnen second ai die Cold 
Cup whh Victwy In aw lAamSCup Owe at Aintree -bomnaa under today* good young 
PHI, David Walsh. He w a wmner here rime seasons ago and cooks ff> doae, ttouffi trio 
stone concession m AVRO AMSONnw^tt prove beyond haponeri. Kaunce Camacno's n«e- 
year-old. e tonner smart stqmg hunaer who b at Us beat cn ttts test ptxm. ran wed to 
fresh seah n the Grand Nadond destua ove*anplng and nearly vppine twer at me Ms 
end mealme a Mch on the head on the tnt cooit Camacho would not be lunrangAvro 
Aram if tttt rane-yaer^M had not reeoverad bom hia Aanrae ereitions - lean Ar A 0 »dh 
. won this after naming thud In the marathon n 1067, wMt Mr Fnsk wan bah m 1990 - 
and the selection ml be hepnor over tWa sewn-ftalong ahoner tap. BMiops Hafl got vwy 
tted and was pitied up berlinre two out In the National and r e am ered Sale (1996 tosh 
Grand National hero! ires nnwgolng wan ate an mriy blunder, bang salted off wtian pObng 
IIP tour out. Roden «ner, traner nt BtsDops Had, also nms Fbier** **M» end HraweN UA 
nyer* Hap, who tandwi the National Hum HanttCBp Chose at the ChcOenhwn FerarM, 
loote me ptt of hb Mo with Tdny McCCy boobad. Mcaregortlio n*d was wee beaten on 
htt moa recam nm rite lora-and-a-ouanar-ffiH MaSands tend Ntnionai but wti be hap- 
pier at this ahortar trip and. as he jumps tor ton. should »> wefl over these indy (fences. He 
ran Ganecal Wetie to a net* at Haydodi on ha penuWmMB ouUng and has scorea three 
times thH term. Selection: AVRO ANSON 

1 A -l n I THRESHER CLASSK TRIAL (O-ASS A) {Group 3) r j 

1 [ £ 60^000 adtted 3 YO lm 2 f 7 vris £40194 I t 

X - Mm . BDMnHE OP (DSS) (182} (tendon Kn^DJGosden 90 LMtal510B 

2 31S1- WnBBtS(81ST(USIQ(151](RESangtePCh(p|leH)nm812 JM44109 

3 1134- BESECE 0829 fftAOdiJtOHCeoi SIO KRRoa 6 UO 

4 21334- HKnCR OUIWOK (IRA) (188) Baty Karine Ms A Pemn 8 10 M Ms 3 97 

5 0411- 9U«naiWBraoro(PIff^S\MAMJI^ PMBknyS 99 

6 00512- TAWBISKY (160) (V Scrtrarel J Dunlop 8 10 — — TQtfaol 95 

-Sdatiarad- 

BEHIMB 1SS Baeny 1b* Dfe MBaalggav 44 Vpya«n Qna* 8 , U-2 SterPHtob, 134 TMan- 
tiftlA-imbtrOutok 

1998: Sbndbna 3 8 10 L Detton fi-l 0 H M CoaMn) 9 aa 
FORM RUDE 

TWs has proved a vtfuribte Demy mal over the yeare. Troy (1979), Henbb (19801. Shergar. 
(19811 and Shahrestanl (1986} aU won a before earning Epsom tfoiy, while Snow Knght 
(1974) and Staley Heights (19781 were both second hem before gang one beoer m the 
Bhje mend. OM vie, the 1909 winner, taor landed the French and Insh Dortjys and Had- 
sham. successful n 1991. took the Daby ttabano. John Gosdan. who has won four of the 
last to ninranp, sadtfaa n rainy The Dfo. who was uu t nttea< a hat-trick whan pmaly 
wbWrgte Royal Lodge orer a (Meat Ascot rest September. Ha wound up war a md to 
Medae^r in the Racfog Prat Tmptv over the same jounay at Doncaster. The son of SBver 
Hawk had BESSBE two lenghs adrift in third at Ascot but me tatter finished only a lengoi 
and a quaner behind him fo fourth at Town Moor and. while r mi 0 « be efose. the sdaafon 
can mole the 41b he receives tell In the final battle up tta ML Besiege, a foe-brother to 
IMn| Rm wcur and St teger nmnar-up Anroger. ahreys taoked the ^pe Ihtiy to oo waB 
when stepped up in datance. Wftth H 0 i Roler having sustained a knee nfury. the Rambows 
Quest cdUooiis Henry Ced's No 1 Derby hope and 8 reported In axcelart tame for hare- 
nan. SBver Patriarch scored tvwco a tod^s tnp as a Juvenile, the blest fo the listed Zet- 
land Slaws at Mmmwtac and he twP not lack for fitness coming bom John Omtoo's jsmf. 
VManaky, who 8 from the same sable, won in Italy (soft} last November and ran second 
there on hrayy ground a fortrutfs afterwards but may not be good enougi. V oy a g ers Quart, 
who made el at Ewy (soft) tin November on his final start was also successful on a firm 
surface at Goodwood In September and Should ghe a {pod account. Satecttau: BESIEGE 

Ia'acI GORDON RICHARDS STAKES (CLASS A) (Group 3} I | 

£30000 added lm 2f7vrisPenattv value £19 jI1jD I I 

1 000302 HEHItE 6 UH (23) (D) (Saetd Uanaro) C Uluan 7 9 1 BDoyta 4 122 

2 3124111- SASUni{2SqPQ(AE0n»mranGMaeg4 9] M Ms 2 107 

3 02211-1 AlHMMLIWPwste SOUes LM HCed4B13 XMoaSUS 

4 54302-0 ReSIBUCRRE(lJq(btenl4Hs)MsJCeci5ai3 PaJ Eddwy31I8 

5 32115- BEQUEUH[291}[KM)(LAdHCecl58ID IlnwaTUS 

6 2212- MUUICOUUHBI {17Q gl) ponl WetranJO M Sbuhi 4 8 10 IIM16104 

7 121440- TAHUREp02}(iq (9wMiUal0nrad)JGudm58lO L Dettori 1119 

-7decind- 

QTlVfQ: 2-1 AB-Roysl, 7-2 Sasati, 4-1 BaquwWk, 9-2 UUticofouid, 112 Nmda Can, 13-2 Tmwe, 
Bdftatmctura 

1998: SnepM 4 8 10 L Damn 11-19 [M R Stone) 11 ran 


AU-ROTAL stepped up to nine furiongs for the first bine in the Eari of Sefton at Newrur- 
tet test week on ns mun, saw the mp out wea end came home by a couple of tenths 
ton WWn - Wastnrot ure atftqi of n -and that fonwrecawd a hantkome boost when 
pie ninnenup teat fira bland m yesieniay'K Group Two Sandawi l/He. The extra ftatong 
should pow no problems tor the Royal Academy coK and M can supplement recant gams. 
Baqaaatii, Hra Ak-RoyW from Henry Cec4*s yard, won his test two races m 1996, at Bm- 
eriey and Nwmadct ftated) but Itappcri when finoude for the Group Two Mneess of Wales’s 
a: Newmarket in July. He has nwtacedsnce and inSrt find tfss cm frafoauate tnp. Saau- 
in won te lasnnree of hs five races m 1996, the forest In a Group Two at DcwMBa m Au- 
gust, and can ggire despne thp long absence but the c/sef threat might come from the 
mueh-eaueBed Noodle Gob. CbmBnitain’s charge, a Group Two wsmer at the Curragn law 
ysat, finished a length second to Tamayu n Dubai three weeks ag> and ms last two races 
in 1996 were at taty and Hong Kong. Tamrea was second to lamm ta n a hi the 1995 Dor- 
by but Drained uflad off m the Arc last October on m s*> 0 o son of 1996 and has not been 
seen tinea. S el ection: AU-WWAt 

E4EI MARRIOTT HOTELS HANDICAP (CLASS B} £15^00 added 
3YO lm 3Ayd& Penalty VWue £9A35 

1 155240- RKU H LOVE C207) (R 110)001 CCyiar 9 7 KMmU 

2 143 BBSHACC08D(USA)(Z3)(PAleonaiillUsJR»sdBi9 4 IFHMa7 

3 56110- AMaS[»U<bfo.JMCabeOBnsS13 NHWt 

4 213356- MBTSBEmBIU.(239(Ustell«MII)UCrfon)n81? BW0M3 

5 121400 aEBtnCE<9)m(AjdeVPaa*)«lUi»812 JME 

6 104260 II AU MBM O ( US A)(l4)lAaco5lu8 JSnyhOH»m810 .ODoyta# 

7 313-2 RWHIMM WsAHjntiRHarai8 10 Dtel»MU 

8 312- RAUM(A(2UaeiIBlte»aue)PCDIe89 T QWn 2 

9 1-2 mH0lEPlssstmE(l5)miAsJGwi)NWaaeB5 Fra EtMaryfi 

10 001 - «BBJUt(19O)nAltW0RiRHam)ii81 MEte* 

11 033 BURMW TRUTH (USA) (IT] (R«»Aa)R Dalton 7 U — RFbancbRl 

TT Hi i (wilt 

BC IH Kt 3-1 kMi Acconl, 7-2 tarn, 4-1 JUteca, 11-2 Raptar, 7-1 No Mam Preaaere, 61 to 
hRIraa. 30-& BMailtaptfnl. Bfoh la Iom. Skaar Proa. 0-1 QMa. 301 HWMriat 
3996: Sene Toner 3 9 3 R Codam 2-1 (Ua &y Ketoey) M ran 
FORMCtnoe 

BUSH ACCORD'S three races vo for haw bean at sac fintoncs and te extra Quarter -mae an 
tta suit track should prove Ktol Lynda Ramsden's runner went hi fas tme up at Ponre- 
fraa hi August and ha missed the break when founh (of so) to Uma at te some course on 
las arty other outrog last term. He ran on after a stow start to finish thfol brtuna odds -on 
Grand Lad as Leicester on tvs icon and vnB be stwper tar the run. Amyras tteed a Can- 
enck matian last September and a VOk nursery n October and ns other race - when un 
ptaced to Cryhavoc a Newmarket, e^m days afterwords - was mou^u to haw coma too 
soon. KaBaftau ted to xnassan « a newcomers' race et Astw bet June, easiy landed odds 
of 9-2 at Warrack and was short -tended by Whi» Hoi at Goodwood on ha or* owe* ap- 
pearance - Shmr Face tour lengths back in fourth but 10b better now. Pat Eddery b on 
mreresonc bQoHng tor Ntok Wato's No Mora Pressure, m of Rtchord Hannon's duo. 
Rapier e preferred to Ortelua. S al action: BUSH ACCORD 

|c cn! B EE F EA TER RESIAURANT RATED HANDICAP (CUSS B) 
£ 12,000 added 3YD 5f 6 yd» Penalty Wdue £7,492 

1 10353-5 maun pB)P)lAiecTiEienittn)M Chamois 7 .TQahnS 

2 65123- HOOT IAD (219J (CO) (M AGHI EnetmenM DiRnewti R Guest 9 6 — P MmmBsII 7 

3 62*01-2 mnDON D 8 ) (D) mchari mnni U« L Sate 9 4 IHm! 

4 055110 MELMSAH (19R PR (Ylicel Brol) M Bel 9 2 BtotaarffiB 

5 214300 SNWCftSCILE P0P(191| (tfiUShcnflWesDHffru R JHran rtk^cn 90 JRsfoB 

6 54120 HanB(lHq(qiHamBiA)U 4 cun|PUWH)nB ]3 JUMpwsll 

7 0224-1 CMEAUXCH3tp5)(NNBnine)Bt«fc811 -~M Wsl 

8 ami TREASURE TOUCH (9) (N Kaneymarf] 0 Nehsfe B 8 JeoaWreraiS|5 

9 12-5 BUD DM gR ODm Nfotoyi G lavra 8 7 feBMwyS 

10 310 SA8MA(U8}nhe0uen)ltetogB4 L Dettori 10 

11 31-3 bshops COURT (37) (D) (Bf) (D R Bnshovni us J tesden 8 * j Fores* 4 

-lldedared- 

BETTBIB: 4-1 B1 Bay Cniat, 02 Bibo. Hataeai—TlHiiin. 7-lCadeata Cber, 61 Paddy Ud, Me- 
Bmp. 101 HHtab, MyraMrakSatte, Vteri, 301 Saip Clack And Pap 
199ft Dating Bbe 3 9 1 L Detton U-2 0 A Bakuntf 9 ran 
FORM (HIDE 

A debut wwter at Ungfiddlaa Aprt, BUKO was injured when losing by a neck to Smokes 
Fete at Ascot the following month and ran vpiywel after an 11 -month break when fifth to 
Superal at Kempton (80 - beaten WUe more than a length. Geoff Lewis's charge can only 
improve for that and has a good draw, whrie tat Eddery, who rode him lo victory and last 
ume. is agam an board- Treasure Touch was completing a tour-umer when a length too 
{pod tor Refuse To Loss m a item X9 at Newmarket. whAe Cratem Char was one oltour 
wrmers tar Bany ana Mchoel Has a Doncaster on Lincoln day and tiwuU progress. mouCh 
he has the wore! of the draw ai arafl one. The fog danger - If he can ouercome ms low draw 
- is Btshopa Court, 'who bushed strong m third behind Brutal Fantasy isuccosshi srncei 
when one of the favoultes at Qancoster on the opening day alter bang squeezed at the 
stan. Faddy Lad gamed tvs smge success so far ow tta tirif to last August and tolowad 
wah a three-length second of 30 behind Mbs Stamper to the TaBersalls Breeders Stakes 
a tns CwratfL He Shotrid not be far away. desp«e having been off the course since i*s third 
« Aa- Express at September. Sotectkw: BllKO 

■ Revoqae will return lo the scene of his first defeat today for another Clas- 
sic warm- op. A week after he liell victim lo Yalaieiance in the Greenhorn Stakes 
at Newbury be will gallop on the trackas part of his preparation for the bic race 
a week later. Revogue will not be alone on the Berkshire track for the Heniy 
Cedi pair Yashmak and Reams of Verse are also due lo work on the course. 


HYPERION 

2JOO Knotty MB 230 Kennel EDO Henley 335 
Pendofino 4 j 05 Russian Music 435 Carlton 5J05 
Dancing Queen 535 Rocky Paste 

GOING: Good (Good lo Ftaa In places -watertogX- 
8 TAXX& Imkto. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Nona. 

■ Rigftfrliniik undulating ooune, ^ a snigl* ntite. 

■ Conree'ta Sm SB or ehy o(r AO. Lelcestar sataon (London, & 
Rmcras- SbeffleU One) 2m. ADMISSION.- 89 (DAPs S 6 ). free 
iBce caxtis. CA E PAKfc Free. - 

. BUNKERED FUST ITUS: Mane. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAJBc None. 
LONG-DISTANCE KUNNE18: Klnureav ii (3^6) has been son 
3MmtobyPBow«fiteHinrerfotdwcst,.l^fed. 

2001 TOTE PLACEPOT HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
1*^1 £4,900 added 3VD plus 6 f 

1 0013-00 «BEYsmHia«I.a0|MB06foy41t)0teMCoo*(5)2 

2 GGUQ 6 R WJ0BMAIIE(5I)(CD)SBDWtEB99 SWebtiraU 

3 324300 J0JEIpqTEtedy499 MBfithB 

4 110300 umHER)S&(a8)nR09iMenB9BJtanMigQ8 

5 142000 HLDHLAD(22J (COJ AJores797 — : T Spoke 3 

6 013000 HSIDt JDISDN (244) 04 RHod^sSB 4__S Dnm U 

7 113305 Wn*MAIf1p1IHBHP8)(ORRHcRtirad4fl3LF(|atiiW4 

S 021400- BOVWHJ BU 6 :: pflO) £D) VSa»w -J 9 2 CRuBarS 

9 3F-1020 KNOnTtBipfiJ RCBRS 592 DBttadM 

10 580405 FBBffiDr BRAVE ( 8 Q(D] Hte G Kefevey 7 9 2 J> taMar 11 

U 0001-00 8«W PER CTM Utoerfi 91 : RSWall 

12 122033 MAIIEMflA{17}|D|5BoHring4Bl IftteTB 

13 001301- OGOCUOXCO) Ptt*» 6 Bl H Marts 14 

14 000000 BBOOE(17](lRMsJRmBden7eO^ HParatagl2 

J5 232184- PDllCirA (180} (0) M JcftodBB 3 8 10 RMaB 

15 500620 SAnO(U] A&alBy489 DWriflriEI 

17 000000 MX3B»AO(HIB«nGNbVi50n 5 7 12 -8 Bautoal 15 

. BETTMBe 61 Saflo, 81 Mattaaaftv 7-1 Atoadfif Brava, 84. Ogfi, 161 
8 ayln.l 2 -lB( 0 oe, Knotty M, intaritE Face, 14-1 MMarMtoa, Ptr- 
(ctoJali»A1611MtelaAllactaretteW"«:riiM , nWN»,rarliiraW 
GMSt. 201 SaBmnta, .35-1 PureyStn»t 6 M 

9 OA I EBF MEDIAN AUCTION MATOEN STAKES 
(CLASS F) £3300 added 2YO 5f 

1 6 ARM AND A LEG p3) C 0*^90 I Start IS 

2 BLUE DESEBT M EM 9 0 JHFforim4 


HYPERION 

HJSS Finsbiiry Flyer 235 Gohig Placed 3JB5 Re- 
turn Of Amin 3-40 La Brief 4JL5 Banbury 4.50 
Euro Sceptic S30 Harbour Dues 

GOING: Good U> Finn (watered). STALLS: Sn*Jiitocnai»*2m 
-sands stdq run - intide. DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

I fflgtw-hand courae. A sharp track wkh tif jit ben ds. 
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flrazte, 161 Itoabblaaaaeia. 161 Squared Away, EMM*. Rabun fo 

BW*mi 161 Chariton tom Ma(|am, 161 Beta Gate Boy, Jutfe Rob. 
20-L Stonfljbegrey, 254 Bthraa 

OT OH 1 CANCER RESEARCH CAMPAIGN STAKES 
Hsrvl (CLASS C) £7,325 added lm 4f 60yds 

1 51010 SffiaSlEAD (231) (BflJ 509*314 91 J Carol 4 

2 11342- HARBOUR DUES PSD) OT OT? Lm* Hemes 4 9 1_W Ryan 5 

3 40500 IEBALHCm(OTPOB(WWI)an4 91-— Rtavfla(3)19 

4 /34O0 STAB SELECH0H (128) J ITOrtfi E8 12 IMrawS 

5 W206- KU£YSEMM(lSB)RAnresv«4Bll Carter 2 

BETUHS; 110 Harbour Dan, 04 Greanatead, 7-2 Uflri RfgH, 5-1 Kai- 
toy Saonr, 12-1 Star Msedan 


"QAAl STAR ENGINEERING SELLING STAKES 
L— — J (CLASS G) £2,875 added 2YO 5f 

1 Ol QCAMONDSTEVE(7)[D!NT(*fer93 JtaTtaldarSV 

2 0 CARNATION K9t0 (7) W Tuner 8 12 DMcStiSa (7) 1 

3 05 WIJRSnstBaUH(iqiBMy812 PFtaaayOTB 

4 55 JMX4UBJUr{U)JMfiMe8 7 MHaray(3)2 

5 LAMBS BUDGET Manp Meade 8 7 — J>SoonayOT4 

B 3345 PMKiraETOTPBUKB 7 IFEgraS 

-Bttoetorad- 

BaTMa: 2-i n to w i tol *lrre .3ailflg>ad Sti ar ei a w ,61PtonckM,02 . 
JreWWBy,61 Lrelaas Bridgti, lMCnrita Nng 

Jq on] JOAN CHALK MEMORIAL HANDICAP 
(CLASS F) £3,300 added 7f 

1 000152 SQUARE DEALER) P4OT&BMC6 10 O-JSMriMtarl 

2 023001 DRABONXn'n^OTOThLJtSunierllOD^JILapatoaB 

3 000000 JOMME1WJOKBi(OTgOTJlte6UIOOarellcHMMi38 

4 00004 UBKURr(M)JGkMr4 100 COuffietie 

5 310305 »B«tepi)((OTJCtgnn4912-HPtoai ®11B 

5 003340 THEAffiEMMaep® (D)DShav4011 ltert«12 

T 120C&O PRMCESS ERBO ( 1 $) OT B HManon 4 9 ll—L Nnwrai 10 

8 552006 SAMARA 50HC (180) IWMaiBl 9 11 OltatedT 

9 504234 J«SAWBWC»(CO!Pkbti*B99 5DnM»4 

10 300005 P0UyG0lJHmyp4MBamrad497 iQataaZ 

n 500540 BRAMD0NMLl£(2K8NTMtor498 KhaTUdarS 

12 000520 LOCfl STILE po) IQ IBD R Hototiieail 4 9 4 _F lyndt p) 9 

- 12 dedmri- 

BEITBB: 61 Dntedsy, 7-2 Squran tei, 61 Apnw Boy, M Mranay, 
61 Sk tote, 10-lTbsan Hagto, otbara 
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sport 



Wasps no 
longer the 
fall guys 


Chris Hewett gets the inside hack 
from coach Nigel Melville, whose side 
- could clinch the Courage League today 



? ' -v : : . ^ 


I I would occur twice a season, 

regular as clockwork. Gareth 
Chileott, the hired hitman of 
■ Bath's front-row union, would 
stretch out in the corner of the 
' training ground dressing-room, 
crack his knuckles one by one 
with a sharp, staccato snap and 
■lick his lips at the thought of the 
forthcoming crunch match with 
Wisps. “I love swaltin* V&spies," 
he would growl, his West Coun- 
try burr darkening with each syl- 
lable. Waspies were put on this 
earth to be swatted." 

Along with __ 


the rest of the 
English rugby 
.. fraternity, 

Chileott must 
. now be acutely 
and uncomfort- 

- ably aware that 

Wasps are no 
longer a swat- 
table commod- 
ity: indeed, 

were the mighty 

Coach to swing a hairy forearm 
at any of the 1997 vintage, he 
would connect with nothing 
more substantia] than thin air. 

- Quick-witted, elusive and en- 
gagingly idiosyncratic, Lawrence 
Dallaglio's north London out- 
fit are on the verge of complet- 
ing the sting of the decade. 

If they top and tail their 
■championship bid by avoiding 
defeat at Northampton this af- 
ternoon, Wasps will ram a thou- 
sand different mocking 
„. punchlines straight back down 
the throats from which they is- 
‘ sued forth. Cast your minds 
back to last September and 
* you will recall the cacophony of 
contempt surrounding the new 


signings at Sudbury. Andy 
Reed?*Too soft. Gareth Rees? 
Too fat. Alex King? Glorified 
student Chris Sheasby? Glori- 
fied yuppie. Who’s in charge 
there, for heaven's sake? Red 
Kamo? Well no, actually. Try 
Nigel Melville instead. 

Remember him? Eighties 
England scrum-half, pace to 
bum, pass like a tracer bullet, 
plenty of grey matter up top. A 
hard nut too. Yorkshire grit 
coming out of his ears. The 
cleverest signing of the lot ac- 

cording to the 

. „ . . Sudbury cog- 

They re not ■><*« no. 

And so it has 


good enough to proved. Quiet 

° fy, calmly, cagi- 

win the title, iy, Melvule has 

said Richard Hill 

. , , troop of bit- 

memorably part actors and 

moulded them 
into a precision 
outfit capable of baffling the 
best with the most spectacular 
variety show in town. As re- 
cently as a fortnight ago, sound 
judges were unwilling to accept 
the evidence before their eyes 
- “They’re not good enough to 
win the title, ample as that," 
said Richard Hill of Gloucester 
memorably -but by four this af- 
ternoon, opinion may well have 
been rendered obsolete by hard, 
indisputable fact. 

Melville won 13 caps (an ap- 
propriate number, given ins 
many and varied injury misfor- 
tunes) as a Wasp between 1984 
and 1988 before taking the 
Pennine Why to Otley as play- 
er-coach. He did not pitch up 


Nigel Melville, at Wasps? Swfoury ground this week, has matched shrewd recruitment to even shrewder tactics 


again at Sudbury until Christ- 
mas 1995, by which time his old 
dub had lost the Andrew-Ryan- 
Bates triumvirate to Newcastle 
and were struggling to pick a 
route through the internal 
chaos that broke out as a con- 
sequence. Half a season, and a 
tough job interview later, he was 
installed as director of rugby. 

“After the business with Rob 
and the rest, the priority was to 
hang on to the talent left to us, 
get some signatures on contracts 
and build from there. I’m not 
sure we could have stood an- 
other rash of defections but 
ironically enough, all the de- 
partures in the autumn of 1995 
seemed to persuade the preda- 
tors that there was no more fledi 
to strip away, that the meat had 
gone from the bones. 

“So we were able to fall back 
on famili ar faces, the Matt 


Greenwoods and Buster 
Whites. We knew we had good 
youngsters on their way through 
- Darren Molloy and WU1 
Green, for instance - and when 
it came to recruitment, we had 
very dear ideas on who and 
what was needed. And you 
have to say that Rees, King. 
Sheasby and the rest have 
punched their weight 
“People criticised our re- 
cruitment in the front-five area 
but you have to remember that 
tight forwards of the very first 
rank - the Martin Johnsons of 
this world - simply weren’t 
available. They were either con- 
tracted up to the eyeballs here 
or playing Super 12 down south 
and 1 wasn’t prepared to pay 
daft money for second best The 
men we did pull in, like Reed 
and Simon Mitchell, have 
played some of their best rug- 


by for us. You can’t ask much 
more of anyone.” 

Quite rightly, Melville re- 
gards the decision to shift all but 
the lowliest of borne games to 
Chris Wright’s Loftns Road as 
a step of enormous significance. 
The quality of the Queen's Park 
Rangers playing surface has sot 
only helped the mule-tike Rees 
lock goals from every conceiv- 
able angle and distance, but has 
also encouraged the high-octane 
running game instigated by the 
visionary King at stand-off. 

Yet the hard work continues 
to be undertaken at bumpy, 
down-at-heel Sudbury, where 
Melville and bis lieutenants 
spend countless hours rehears- 
ing and r efining an ingenious 
game plan that enables ^hsps to 
both live on the edge ana Eve 
within their means at one and the 
same rime. Rob Smith, the coach. 


and Pat Fbx, a fitness consultant 
from New Twhp d who, im- 
pressively enfHigfi t cut fas teeth 
with the great Auckland side of 
the fate Eighties, are members 
of the inner sanctum along with 
the n bk pm ou s DaOaglio. 

“Rob and I have similar views 
cm how the game should be 
played, of the possibilities that 
present themselves to a young, 
fit and ambitious side," says 
Melville. ‘Tie really is an excep- 
tional coach and his recent in- 
volvement with the England 

tJiider-Ttssq iiadg^ggesKrhat hp. 
» starting to receive the recog- 
nition be deserves, ft seems to me 
that in the new commercial age, 
we needto deuelopartpie of rug- 
by that is both watdiable&Dd suc- 
cessful. Rob has been at the very 
bean of our move towards 
achieving that balance: . . 

“And Lawrence? He’s been 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


enormous. It’s easy to forget 
that he is still only 24, but his 
youth is a huge asset because in- 
stead of being seen as an elder 
statesman, he commands the re- 
spect of his peer group. The 
most striking aspect of this 
team is the wonderful atmos- 
phere generated in the dressing- 
room and when you boil 
everything down to its compo- 
nent parts, that atmosphere 
has carried us through some 
pretty tight contests. 

“Both Rob and I believe we 
can take this side further. We 
are (me third of the way through 
a three-year development plan 
in terms of fitness and skill lev- 
els and if we can recruit care- 
fully once again to bolster areas 
of questionable strength, there 
is no earthly reason why we 
shouldn't continue to set new 
standards of attacking rugby.* * 1 


arrival cheers West Firepower of Jarvis threatens Swansea 


CHRIS HEWETT 


High-flown ambition or pure, 
undiluted masochism? Mike 
Brewer, the former All Black 
loose forward who agreed yes- 
terday to take over the reins at 
West Hartlepool, has embarked 
on such a mountainous task that 
he would be well advised to puli 
in Chris Bonnington as his No 1 
But then. Brewer is not ex- 
actly renowned for shirking a 
challenge. A prodigiously gift- 
ed and strikingly intelligent 
back-row operator for Otago, 
Canterbury and New Zealand, 
he was bold enough to turn his 
back on his country’s World 
Cup bid in 1991 after telling the 
“Auckland mafia" a few home 
truths - his opinions were spot 


on, as the Kiwi campaign sub- 
sequently demonstrated - and 
signed off for good four years 
later by giving Louis Luyt the 
Springbok rugby autocrat, a 
very public dressing-down. 

Brewer replaces Mark Ring, 
with whom West parted com- 
pany on Tuesday night following 
a depressing descent into the 
black hole of relegation. 
“There's a lot of work to da" he 
admitted yesterday, fully aware 
of his new dub’s lamentable 
record of three victories in 38 
starts over the last two seasons. 
“My abjective is to develop the 
team and individuals who can 
make decisions and if that re- 
quires me to play in certain 
matches next season, I will" 

The demands of the rugby di- 
rectorship means Brewer must 


sever his ties with the Irish na- 
tional side and end his associa- 
tion with Blackrockwheie he has 
been- a player-coach. Brewer 
plans to watch Wfest’s penultimate 
league fixture with London Irish 
this afternoon in the company of 
the caretaker coach, Dave 
Stubbs, before assuming com- 
mand early in the dose season. 

Although most eyes will 
be on Wasps’ championship 
tussle at Northampton, both 
Sale and Harlequins face test- 
ing examinations as they con- 
tinue a mp-and-tuck battle for 
the fourth Heineken Clip qual- 
ifying place. The Cheshire dub 
visit Bath, who could still retain 
their title if Wasps slip up at 
Franklins Gardens, while 
Quins Jock horns with Leices- 
ter at Welford Road. 


Cocksure as they come, Lee 
Jarvis wifi today endeavour to re- 
assure his Welsh countrymen of 
the continued existence of that 
legendary outside-half factory 
buried deep in the valleys of the 
prinripalily, writes Chris Hewett 

Given that the emergence of 
a new challenger for the na- 
tional No 10 jersey would prob- 
ably do more for Plaid Cymru’s 
vote next Thursday than any 
number of party political broad- 
casts, the 20-year-old rookie car- 
ries a heavy burden into this 
afternoon’s Swalec Cup final. 

Having consigned Jonathan 
Davies to the replacements' 
bench, the goal-kicker will be 
very much on trial as Qntfiff cake 
on Swansea in a classic east-wed 
confrontation amid the ruins of 
a half- demolished Aims Park. If 


his confidence lewis are anything 
to go by, he has little to fear. 

Alec Evans, the successful 
Australian coach who has just re- 
turned to Britain for a second 
stint at Cardiff, believes Jarvis 
possesses the strut and swagger 
to spark a dangerous-looking 
back division into meaningful ac- 
tion. With Rob Howley running 
hot at scrum- half- his three-tiy 
performance against Llanelli in 
the semi-final has alreadypassed 
into rugby folklore - the “home” 
side go in with a definite edge. 

Especially as Aiwel Thomas, 
the current first-choice stand-off 
at lest level, wiD be conspicuous 
by his absence because of injury. 
Swansea will find it difficult to 
paper over that particular crack, 
although Mark Taylor, their 
centre, said yesterday: “What we 


have shown this season is a 
tremendous spirit that has 
helped us overcome appalling 
injury problems.” 

The way Jarvis has kicked this 
term, Swansea may end up 
wishing the Arms Park posts had 
been sold off earfy, along with 
an endless tonnage of other sen- 
timental artefacts. His early 
penalties against Llanelli were 
instrumental to the outcome, as 
were his extrao rd inary long- 
range efforts against Bath in last 
autumn’s epic Heineken Cup 
quarter-fin aL . 

Certainly, Davies has no axe 
to grind over the Cardiff selec- 

wefl in the^^^^J^^k^ 
a little rusty, having not played 
much over the last month, 11 he 
said. Tm disappointed, obvi- 


ously, but it’s common sense that 
Lee should play today.” 

For Mike Ruddock, the 
Swansea coach, today’s show- 
piece marks the end of a pro- 
ductive sojourn at St Helen's; he 
takes over as rugby director 
with Leinster next month. His 
departure will give the All 
Whites an emotional incentive 
to hit the heights this afternoon, 
but whether that wQl be enough 
to spike Jarvis’s guns is anoth- 
er question entirely. 

Canflrr J Thoms®; S HO, L Davfes. M Had. 
N Water; L Jertts, R Honteyr A Lawte. J 
Humphreys, L Miretoe. 0 Jones. K Sreuat. 
H Taytar (capo. 0 (Milams, G Jonas. Ra- 
gtoMMMb (proftahtaj: J Davies. J Hawtett. 
> Booth, P Young J Wshafnd. J Mlflv. 
femes: M Back; A Haute, MW#*. S Gteba. 
Sfcncn Ds*es; AVWftams. A Boom; I Suck- 
ed, G JanWns (capo. S Evans, S Moore, P 
Arnold, A Reynolds, Stuart Dawes. RAopte- 
ptacoreBote L E»s, R Jonas. L 
i NMo, KCofclcxjgh. E Bens. 

: D Darias (WRUJ. 


SPORTING DIGEST 


American football 

Tte Washington RedsMns re-s#>ed Dar- 
rell Green yesrertay, ensuring that the 
stx-lime Pro Bawl comerback will play 
the rest of his National Fbotbal League 
career wth Washington, although the 
terms of the new contract were not dis- 
closed. 

Athletics 

jact gdl: l odge l R surean Uami lD.iisec: 
a LO wsM Iiffl IOU5: a M Green uana 10.17: 
6 D Cjitijfcrt) iGB) 10.33. 200; 1 P Stem 
2 B ponson CUS1 2036; 3RGrf- 

4 L ° msae <®l M - 99 - *00: 
Llaml dd. 79; 2 B ReyWWs (US) 
r- S nT ? - 5 . L p * , S eru 1 *5.51; 4 j Bateh 

"i- fSOO: 1 B Koran ■Kent 3mn 
3-1 .JOsoc 2 M regen (Ken 33638; 3 W T«hj 
iKgHMe-M: 5 T Whaem., (Gai 3 . 39.54 
3JKXkn: 1 PBMH <*cat 7-.<KX-T2; a 1 Kotoo 
item 7.40. i2: 3G Ourctw Men) 

Australian Rules 

AH.Fmti rant Fremantle Oxters 16U1 110 7) 
csxivon 10.30 (TO. 

Basketball 

NBA PLAY-OFFS: Eutwn CorAmnea; Me, 

Njn 109 Ctencme 99 YoA te»j ew 
Vc senes J-Oi. Mam. 99 tXtmdo6d rMUmf 
1-0. W«»ni Conference: 
ttfi 112 Minnesota 95 iHowtn tad senes i . 
106 La Qopari 86 ilAah lead serea 

THW ElMrSlATC R ESULTS: European dub 
(*«** HratOympatos 
. 3 auwurtj 58. ^ 

Football 

AVON MSURANCE COMBINATION Brat H- 
vtoton: Tijittehan 3 west Ham 0. 

PWWfl A SQUAD (WWia CUB euaWer»H»- 
■ w Of Ww. Bucharest, Wednesday}: 
g»B»«pane States iSieaua Buchna). 
SUyw ijopetepon. Prune {Dinamo 
Pwrescu iCtatau), 
Maartn. Doeos lABl Where). 
“»otenu Walonal Bucharest), Pasum 
iRnnesi. Sejyna lAndertacht). Contra <[>- 
MMIteWems Ha# 
iGdaEsara^i. flfconghe Awitji (Batcetonai 

floteriu i&kuua Bucharest] . Satan (Steaua 
Bucharesti. Gate Popasca (Urwe^aatea 

a J* 0 **"™ (fiOMhOO- 

tjLr^ ^ui.chi. IBs Ulaiotesara*), Vtadolu 
Cofcienei. Cratowam (Hnl SodedM). 

Mte remta: Batman Cu>- 
Wtanare Cup Smi-fhab ascoad tag; 

tec Leeds IMm 2 

.IMS- DmSSewK 

HHtrp 2sSon umll; 


Bay 1. ScrewBxOlrect lea** Prenl 
men: BnsAnapn 0 Manesetete 1; 
Manor Famt 2 Tnwton 5. North West ■ 


1 


* PraoterDi- 

. is Brtsrol 

North West Coun- 

ttes League CtnBeegn CUp Hnat Nawcss- 
tte Town 2 Traftrt 1 (at G& Lane. Bury). 
Jewaon Eastern League Premier Divtadon: 
anyTwm 2 Havnch&Partwston 2: D*m 5 Fe- 
tetwe 0. Harp NaOoeal latere of fceteed 
Premier DMskuc ShamroaRovers 3 Bo- 
hemians i. Ronttas Laa^s first DMskm; 
lAWSW cay 2 HudtoTteW Town 1_ second 
DMsioni Gnmstiy loan 1 York Oty 1; Mans- 
two Toen 2 ttartey 9. Berman Learie: St 
Pabl 0 Haraa Rostock L 

Golf 

SPAWSK OPEN (Madrid) LoadbwtsaKxnnS- 
rand scores (08 or M witoss stated); 136 
M James 67 68. 137 T Bjom (Den) 68 6B: L 
Westvwod 69 68: R Chapman 70 67. 138 I 
ftrman M 70: E Raneio lAifl 68 70; R Muntt 
(Neth) 7068. 239ACqka(Gar)66 73 ,-IGbt- 
hua 69 70: C Whltetaw 69 70; P MnMD 70 
» Q Neman (Ausl 69 70; E Canontca tw 72 
67: G Erraraon 67 72; J L Guepy (FH 7168. 
140 C watts 71 69; 0 rtegiriYo 70; S Tor- 
rance 70 70: C Rooca 00 70 70: j M Obra- 
bal iSp) 69 7L 141 F vaesa iSp) 69 72: J 
Twmsend (US) 73 68: G Orr 72 M Roe 
70 71; P Better 73 68: J Coceres (Aim 72 69: 
P Unhart (Sp) 71 70; 0 EtAund (Swl 73 68; 
P Lawne 72 69: R Dams (Aust 70 71: 6 Clark 
72 69: D KowElt 70 71; AHurtter 70 71- 143 
K Enksson (Swe) 73 69; I Gamflo iSp) 88 74: 
P Harmeon 36 76; S Luna (So) 71 71: M A 
.te»*n«{Srt 68 7d; I finer (Sp) 76 66t R Drun- 
mond 73 69: P Hauprul (Norj 73 69; D Carter 
S B «* BE ®re3 (So) 70 73: J van 
OeVSttolFri 72 71: AOidcom 72 71: BUane 
rare: S Grappasonrt (K) 71 72: J Spence 73 
j Sande^lSw) 72 7fc s Amu fTrii 68 
r?;ACoCBrt72 7l£lFaSutSo)73 70: GTum- 
•rrNO 72 71: A 9ert«ng 72 71; N fiSHh 
®re> 69 74; C Suieaon (Sp) 74 69: P Solaid 
P Eates 70 74; rK 

S Cw» 71 73; D G Non) 70 74: B Urwr 
SP. I 2 . 77 - 73 71; H Oafit M 

ma Rteitm (Spi 72 72; p u Johansson (See) 
766ftCLfa^nra 

GBwd inr 73 71: j Garca (Sp) 72 72. . Non- 
'denotes amateur 

2 ®am) 67 8M37 
c FtaK0 <Pan 71 
68 . H Tanaka 70 69; 8 Wan (US) S9 TO- F 

f.Myj^7268; 
M nanrnra 71 69; 5 H^eM 69 71 141 y 
hwo ra 6R *H HotSH^n TO; h wSe 

MoQ«»)S 70 72* Nm Jongtiuk ® Kai 

69 id 

Hockey 

NMWNAL INTCMEAGUE TOURNAMENT 

Ontpn Kqrnes) Ffrst 1%: Pool A: Chdihs- 

fOK|4 bjuflttomugh Students 1; Roteieons 
0 City of Portsmouth 2. Pool B: Hamistead 
AWaatn wister 3 rewnr OtBtgokmnlAn- 
cnoft^nsO. 


Ice hockey 

NHL Stan ley CUP PlAYWS: omn 
Canterewee; Mqntraal A New Jersey 3 loO 


* motpca o. i 


Rugby League 

SUPER LEAGUE Austrafe 34 Nrer3<a*K) 22. 

Rugby Union 

Scotland wUI play both Australia and 
South Africa at Munayfeid before 
Christmas. Against Australia on 22 No- 
vember 22 and South Africa on 6 De- 
cember. 

SUPER Ufc Camertuy Crusedeis 23 Gauteng 
DonsO. 

Safflng 

Ben AinsDe, the Olympic sflver medal- 
list la^ year, won the Lasers race at Hy- 
eres Olympic Weefc yesterday. Shirley 
Robertson came thin! in the Eu ropes 
and John Merricks and fan Water be- 
gan their build-up to the 470 World 
Championship in Israel In Augjst. with 
a fourth. 

Snookor 

EMBASSV WORLD CHAMPMNSWP (SlMf- 
ftdd|Hr«t mends D Dale (MM btTDrago CMe*- 

Speedway 

POSTPONED t«swrto(gad track): P reader. 
teaCue Rwcferert OfB (Mb>d v Aw &KA. 
Ete Iw 0 ik AKErtnnitfi vCnoov; 8<te W» 
v Easuxuno. Amateur laague: Bede Via Colts 
v Readng & Swndon. 

THURSDAYS LATE RESUJ&EBts LocatMtlp- 
such 56 Coremiy 34. Premtef U*EM Cup; 

5te*fred 54 Hurras. 

Table tennis 

WORLD CHAMP10NSHBV (ft - Hmt Outre, 
Ltenchratet) Men CatMonTWo Oraop te Ire- 
tod M Sudan M ICSHi « 0 B Saf 21-8 
21-4; J Cowan tx A 3 Mak Osama 21-13 21- 
19; S SocAran bt H Arnar 21-U 21-14L enwp 
U Scotiand bt Zatn wSww. 

Woman Coce^ay One Oraap B: Enganfl 3 PJ- 
menn 0 1 Lomas K A Mtetetan 2WO 21-13: 
AKoH MY Ambyan 21-11 22-20: L Radtom Bt 
M Satekyan 21-13 21-15). Can 

Smup &AiMM bt Ireland 3-1 

tt Afilowr &24 21-18 21-17; Km Hae la bt 
7 Wf? 21101 D PfVE teA to B lane 

21-9 17-21 14-21; NmHaeJa WGIorer 21-19 
Ma ie Etetai bt NewZaalend 3-1 (N 
WAteni M D Gatren 21-10 21-8; 8 Dauron bt 
SJ^nch 21-19 21-12; D Domes tea to T Epps 
10-21 MS; woaro M finch 21-18 21-11). 

Tennis 

No play was possHe at both the men’s 
and women’s satellite tournaments at 
Bamemcutt! yesterday because of nil. 
MBT8 cuur COURT CHAmONSHFStOifan- 
*, Ha) twu ram* M Cheng (US) tt j u- 
tert Vscra rep) 6-2 6-7 7-5; M FAmki (Un*) 

« p Korea (Q nap) M 6-1; j StotefteM 
bi M Namren Ore) 7-6 6-4: H Bta* CZmi bt D 

™ Sttreppmffn (IWh) 7-6 3-6 6-3. 

MONTE CJUtLOMBTS OPEN Sfttfre, quails- 
flnatc A Conaip (SuioiC Ruub pky) 6-2 6-0; 
F Santoro (Ft) k C Qua (Sp) 6-3 7-5; C Mm 
^ dttRNqteriUNen 1-66-2 64:** BBS SE 
teM lessor (SwH 6-2 6-1. 

nJOAPESTWOM^TSOPSITOUaiAMOirSbi' 

aBMarenate: A CQa» ISA) bt EHV- 
6-7 frz 6»«Kua»a (Sate «A 
fi M: H Neeare (Soak) ttJ Nwor 
■ye & d g Aprekruns (BeO M C Tor- 
neo-varej is>)6-d 6-4. 
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WEEKEND FIXTURE GUIDE 


TODAY 

Football 

Matures not an pooh oaunorec 3j0 unten 


X3S LEAGLS Preralar OM*(orc BBhop's Start- 

lord » IMW; Orertsey y Harrow aorough: DU- 

aWi v Starnes; Entekl »r 


Bnrrtqc Hrebrkra* veotefidM 0«y v Datenhen 
& SjMrena v Bonftum Wont Sunon 

UM w Grays; YEadravAytesbuy. Fkat DWrino: 

Mteteon Town v Me rienreec; Akte^vx v Wbk- 

kWem; Barton RoverevToobnaBMiKhaiTi: Bi- 

lancay » Thame: Bcgnor Rap* v Croydon; 

Chemam UrJrefl nL-BawigHoke Tww: Harptun 

v Carwey (stand: Layton Pamarit w BerWrematw 

Town; UM40I v IMesey; Wakoo & H aterem v 


Cheahuntv8eatoreTmin:&««araTOMMitfOorti- 

ne ^am TOrei » Bartdn^ Hamd Hampasad v 

wamttey: HorVam w Coear Bow 8 nandtrt: 

Kingirtari Tom y W wsnhoa Torn: Laacautwa d 

v cream Sr Pane Latenon Tom v Marapob- 
tan Pokes; TAxiy v wmlcor 8 Can: ware » 

BansBMoreWEUqVwremTomvBradireiTom. 

TMrd DhWurE fiabisas Torei vHredM Toreu 

CtaptanvWMdsmneEpKifflliEMlvEaBiThLr- 

neteUread)tertcHTainvCaiTea(sYTore;Nnp- 

tuy town » Aretey: Nontwnd v FteOretfl Heath: 

Souttal v Wbopoi A FrncNay. 

UNBOTD LBAOUS P re n dre DMatore Acalne- 

ton StarSay v Fneteey: Barrtrer Brtdga vfireday; 

BVth Sparans » Uneaeoar, Bonn utd v\Mw- 

tord Did: Cttwyn Bay vHjdoUttt Enfcy»Atte- 

ton Tare: Knm«iey v GuraOorough; Runoom v 
askopAucwand:SL«»yiioorv Late Tore; Wfc- 
wn » BMon. nest DfcWrec teteon Uwad * Wire- 

ley Bay: Bratton) Partt Atenua y Atfencn LA 

CUritfaiai Town v NetheMd: Droyisden v Ha-- 

ragats Town; Easterns Tom » Gram a ; Ramn * 

wmrop Town; Uncoln Unted v Itedtefc 


NORTHWEST COIMTESUMtKnrdt DMSkre: 

Boot YHate— OAt Oredd—na ft teiood Iten- 

toy: Manley vNamasde Ttwmftenteich Tam v 

Ranrern St Ua te ns Tom vHoBerOW Boys Traf- 
(od vSOtodOty. 

JEWSON WESSEX LEAGUE: Lym»«on v 
Boumsmouth Ate; Taman v ftarrenouth wt An- 

darervBrectertws; BAT Sports vRomtay Tow 

Bernmon Heaih HwInaJns v Aenacmxains; 

gWsaJsgchvWmaoroBToregEasda te lvOowaa . 

Spora: GreportBarotte) * Em Ccwr Vca Rjde 
Spans v Wh ne h m eb Did; Thatcham Tom * 
Domtan. 

JEWSON EASTOW (AGUE Pretear DMOdb: 

Bay Tom v woodbngga Towrn Oaoton Tom v 

GoteaEn; DreTlMn vSotamTUrei iteiem Great 

YttroouhTown V Wtatfrert HaOdtfi twite vWte- 

bach Item; Hahtaad Tom v N a rerrefc at Tom; 

Stcrenarkat Tom v Ureoston Town: aidtuv Httv 

derera v Fakcnlrem Town: Dgtrae LW v k tenii; 

tWtaje Dm v MMBwe. 

WTERLOK EXPRESS MIDLAND ALLIANCE: 

Badenorth Tom » Knypeteey Victoria; Chaseowr 

vgwwete Hafawwen rtwriresv E Mo wchToret Ofct- 

trey (tend w (MdnMiteoe; Mate VWa v Bold- 

mare Sc Michaels Paohere Tom « 

Rudrel (teinpte « BWmate Sandacfl 

SHOOK) nrer SMteal Ttren a HIM MUM* ( 

tea MMrt Tom » SrepanML 
mJtmntM brewery northern leabue 

(a t BtenremteWUMteiare 

EasreeoreTknboroughTamvWhKk- 
haac Wretjr Tbm view Im ttren. 

PRESS A JOURNAL IB8MAND LEAGUE BuCk- 

tlhwev Fores MedtarteKOachnacudctnY Rat 

wMant FtossrtMrgtvMfckAcaamv: Kwhvtftnt- 

■y; Losaemouh v man Cmittf. 


tun; Donat v HurrteentOK U-4S Uncs V 
Gteucastar; Sate v Kane 130 North am pton v 
Hurobowre Swrey v Donat: 3JL5 Gtoucastar y 
K ere: law v Sera. 

Speedway 

7JO inless stand 

aJTEL C A CUE. OmiteJ vIbsMdcCtearcyvSwn- 
OoiX EastUjuu rev Bate Vug. 

FIBMR LEAOUE KowteoatCupe Arena Earn 
v Odbrd (8A; Bcretec v GtaROw (7JR; Stoke v 
BktefL 


Otber sports 


StDOabnogp rGroR Haraood Town Waamgan 

TbmYFwstoyCWtcWodarWDnvL^SiRM,- 

DR MARTENS LEAGUE PWOdre P Ma lore AaO- 

ft)TOTttenv^5L)fTi;Caff®1^CmvCh«rr*- 

fonl 112JJ); Otetonham v Naaport Aft; OMey 

TbwnvAihmawfiaasandvMarteTydKOnw- 

toy Roms v fiMCBfitr oty; Haaongi v Btetadc; 

teireann v Doterem: Saaouqr vretenwanTom: 

Sudbury Tom v Enron ABten; Vtaoester Cay * 

SturuboumB-andbadOWcfOKBaiteorthUidv 

Moor Gram Cratry Tom v Redterti UK DudNy 

Tam « HncMrv Toon fifandrem Tom v Bfissn 
Tom; RtengOub Wbntekv Stapnred DjnBmar 
RrmH Tom v PaRst RanRsn; Stehdl « Breteren 
Ubt Sam Ftetprs V RteOW TOmc SOMbrttp 

V vs n«v: Stten CDtsels Torn V Rarea Tarn. 

Southern EMafemBtetiqiv Vaa Tom; CMerfcrt 

Tam v St Leorares; Qranessw Tam v Water- 

bate: EnthA Bteredm *WSnayTom; ftraham 

Town v Rarest firm: FH« Term vOaxaooo Tom; 

Haws ToaovDerttao; Uet&t vTrorewttTom; 

Vteren«|w4iin*audte^TbareHtenoite 

vfiSrer ABten. 

IW WIBU KBir LEA60E Hat DMston: 
DO C ka n hw n Town yThsci e arread Tom; CoriTtf^ 
« v Deal Town; Funtos v RsnaOrta; fisenatei 
Borou^r v Owharo Tom; lpreawpod v Stods 
Green; Sheppey Una) vTunbiktB WMs UM- 
satte Town V Ciw wmaarere: WttMca Tom v 
Hama Bay. 

UNLET SUSSEX COUNTY LEABUE RntDMfkm: 

ArmMv Pa^nrn; tmeney Spare v Wide Mae 
Oak v Sheterent; Oetonod v Warn Tom Sdt- 

Bnd0H s horarm ymca. 

ORSPORI DNIIH) COUNHEB LRABUEPMOtlar • 
Dkrldon: Kereston v Boston Town: line Buddy 
v^najttiKRottDnv For) Sports Si Naots* Ha 
tHRftSgina* CoffrSe: ftrty v Naaport Pas- 
reteSenfvW^Bn^en^EWboQDnvSBatem. 
SCMHmOffiECr LEAGUE PremterOMskaE . 
WeortYftrehrateBtenortYWettattYVhre- 
84 CWppanfBni Town V odd oom. 
HOWTOWOOUNHES EAST tEABUE prendre 
DkteteOenaby Unoed ir Bote Tom Hudnte 
TomYSeteTnm: MafttyyHSrM Mat North 
fismtty Ujtod » Asnftdd umare Okoq won v 
^aeniB Tom v Arnold Tam; Snefle*) 
Treat: TnaeHay V nmaftatt Cob. 


fianbren vKdywdc ftteiiBdoBwHhtTom Rhyl 
jlbnPmra.CUbtetfiRi 

• LDraBfXlWd ll)v8vi- 


*YC*> IDCL30). 

SMRNOFF B8SH LEAGUE Prenaar MvMoro 
Oflnntei ¥ aw mn : Cola mne v Urteh); Oan- 
turanvAns AmadowivCnsadan. Flnt DMRom 
BiAietn v Baterena.' Banvr v CMtte Ototeiy 
v Naww Oma0i Tom v Lame. 

PONTWS LEAGUE Prendre DMsbte beiton ¥ 
BWtetun UO ): Msndmter utd v Uadi CD L 
WON WSUWWCECOAWWION Aat ObWoK 
CMfUiv Arsen*. 

Rugby Unkm 

3.0 wWao stated 

COURAGE CUBS CHAMPIONSHIP National 

Impw Obk Bad) v Sale Ckucests- v fintoL’ 

leMMr v Hteaquaw Norti ra mpan v Wasps 

(2HB); fin* v Saracen*; WMtbrdepoaivUin- 

- - - - - 


KreE Masttey w Rodrertsm; Neweasda v l 
ScoCm Hgii md v NomnttBm: Wa teStte v 
aactdOR Wbteteo » Rusv. Nrtonal Lreapre 
Three: Often » Ljatney; Mde ¥ London Wblsc 
Hnare vLeete LMrpooi Si Hdens v tenootK 
Mato V Redruth: Oday v Eaten Raadhc v 
HMWde Ftostyn PM v tUlsall. Nteiarte 
Laagre tea- Worth: Btnteg M WVSolUX* v A» 
patiteNmH vSretwa: UcrteU YHerafart Mav 
chaaMra S ta ke on D ew; Reapnfiasshoppeta 
VMWWI0M Pllto Swte vStaurtaktse Works. 
ter * itonaatwi. National Laaere Four South; 
BtttaogaTteM: Camwtyv Berry HR Henley 
¥Cre*anhanr;H|m\Weont)e¥ASlreanreMatPo- 
bce * itath WbWrem; rtewtwry a Plymouth: Wb- 
ston-S-Mare v Chafflon Ptes 
SWALEC CUP finot Cardiff a Swansea: 1st Na- 
ttarte Ground Cateffl. 

Hockey 

KIWlf»a*T5W9MMefffi«twi(eyna S ) ! 
lflLOCByttPBrttrnouthvChabn*an):12J3Fri*. 
UEOnv Harooaaaa & Wtetmuww, 24) LoIS- 
tacugi St udents a HottnsOT 4.0 NgrtorTv 

WOMP TS CMWIT ovMPiomaup 
{OM tnnSiMeWi UO Surrey a Non hai r p - 


. ; ttne: H Chsrrfi 

(Fr, notded v N Brown (Burton) (Smtenoote. 
GOtK ManV inBrneDonite Seoosnd vfience (Sr 
Andrews): Htfen Hcbn Scoatei Open Sot Aun ay 
CharRplomnip (Pordand ana Royal Troon). 
MOTOR RACBte )%te namadaM M>r (Cadtoe). 
SNOOKER: Embassy world Champrenships 
(ShetMd). 

TABU! TSBOSe Yterto Cham px xnTOps (Mam 
chests). 

TOMORROW 

FootbaB 

HARP NAnONAL LEAGUE OP IRELAND Praoder 

DliMcsa Bmy (Wnderen v Deny coy (3.1B: Cm 

■* " i): firn KstmvSs- 

iaDms*a.i5); 

» torn Perm Evartcn (3JL3): UCD 

a Botremma (3.1®. 

Rugby League 

3:0 iBdsss sated 

WW«S RIPER JSAOU&BraatrtvShrffreW 

ffi O); Ifln d on a laaos (E35); OMham » HaWte 

St Halsra a CastMon) (at Uvarpott FO Warrro- 

JS1 v 5!%. W*Mhm rStewaone v 
Wldnre OJO; Kuddateold ¥ Woiidneon (330); 

VteteWd y He^ yQJO); 

R fSE^Beeond DMaioR Barrw v Irexasnre 

^fiantei^iHK tenaatw 0m»> 030; 

LalMi vVbrlcflochiWevPrascoL 

Rugby (Jntoo 

^H, yTK)N AL LEAOUE RntPktefereDe- 
oreny a Nawoait (2^0). 

SRU TSNNENTS 1SS8 CUP SemMlnato: Bor- 

fatfiana): reready 
v Mainwr C2^ (at Nettieroataj. 

SHU Taaens 1666 8HKD SemM)nA: (Mt 

6 5fP Oft) WtDutlus rare, Cupar); 
Haw* V Curoo PXI) (« fiftrs LC. Pre»Sr 

Hockey 

SK?*?SteS 8 '' s,Wwl2 '® ; 


Other sports 

? ansn ^ 

J^WW^errovr Sjpot&te chompe 

Z™ ,,™ * ***™ Ghampionmp 
Prrrt tnamaunai RHy icanaj^ 
Embassy vwro 

gWX^TEWtS; Vteru Champtanehtpy (M»t- 


Moya 

moulds 

clay into 
victory 

Tennis 

Moya led Jc Jfpmfeh 

charge at the Monte tano 
Open yesterday, 

&l^on champion Richard 

Krajicek, in three 
his way into the semhjtaj' 
The Spaniard, seeded sixth, 
changed pace early in th® ^sec- 
ond it of his quarter-final , Oe 
with the Dutchman town 1-6. 



MCV3 vrui _ . 

Spaniards in the last 
C^etja, seeded 12th, hum- 
bled the Norwegian qualtiiir. 
Christian Ruud, 6-2. 

Moya said: “I slowed m> 
serve a little bit at the start . oi 
the second seu because trying 

to hit too hard in the first » * 
realised I was giving mm 
chances to go to the net. It* u»- 
less on clay. You just need a dif- 
ferent mentaliw.’’ 

Mova, the sixth seed, has 
achieved his best results on 
hard courts despite being bred 
on slow clay like most 
Spaniards. 

Krajicek Ls not a day-court 
specialist, despite reaching the 
French Open semi-finals in 
19 93, and it showed yesterday 
as he relied too heavily on his 
serve and volley game and was 
far too impatient. 

“1*10 not afraid of anybody cm 
clay.” be said. “But physically I 
was not in good shape. I fell a 
little bit sleepy. I was just tired 
and I was rushing too much to 
finish points. It’s just tough to 
play on clay. It takes a little bit 
of tim e to move the right way." 

Not in Monte Carlo, hut on 
his way to recovery is Tim Hen- 
man. The British No 1 is back in 
i mining after a lengthy injury lay- 
off and looking forward to Wim- 
bledon. Heiunan underwent an 
operation on his elbow shortly 
before Britain's Davis Cup de- 
feat by Zimbabwe earlier this 
month and has been forced to 
miss several tournaments. 

Now Henman, ranked No 15 
in the world, is looking forward 
with confidence to his come- 
back. starting at the Italian 
Open on 12 May. That event 
will form pan of his prepara- 
tions for the French Open along 
with an event at St Foulton in 
Austria, before he moves on to 
Wimbledon. 

Yesterday Henman was keen 
to get back on court and test the 
elbow under match conditions. 
He said: “I am happy to say that 
I am back practising and have 
been since Monday without 
any pain." 


League 
aspirants 
on song 


Hockey 


BILL COLWILL 

Hampstead & Westminster am 
Chelmsford started their chaf 
Jenge to regain their Nations 
League status with powerfu 
performances on the first day u 
the Inter League Touraamen 
at Milton Keynes yesterday. 

Mike Cullen, Chelmsford' 
South African international 
evened the scoring in the secom 
minute in their 4-1 win agains 
Loughborough Students. A] 
though Graham Butler equaliser 
for the students within two min 
utes. further goals from Darrei 
Whitford (2) and Alan Thoro 
good saw Chelmsford home. 

Rob Thompson. Hampflcad' 
player-coach, scored twice in hi: 
side’s 3-0 defeat of Norton hu 
n was the midfield plav of th< 
Dutchman Jan Job van Dijk unc 
the captain, Dan Williams, whid 
dominated the gam e 

Reading, the HA Cup hold 
ers, wilJ be without two kev plav 
ers for their semi-final lomomw 
against St Albans at Sonnim 
Lane. Great Britain goolkccp 
er Simon Mason is rccovcrim 

gter smgery u, his back .mi 
England Undcr-21 midfieldei 
Manpreei Kochar is sufferinj 
from a stress fracture in his ki 

Should Reading win toinor 
low, as IS likely, both arc vx 

S5^ ed ^ miss Ae final ,i 
Milton Keynes on 1] M av 

Richard HaTgraves will i a t« 
over from Mason. The umn 
news for Reading is the rcturi 
or under- 18 international J„ n 
ny Loose and the New Zealm, 
der Karl Sunders, who has beet 
nursing a hamstring injury 

puHJSiS* c ? u ! d ^ wfiiiou 
PLter Wles for their visit to Sur 
biton in which case Jimii, 
Mc&ufc antes in. Teddingtoi 
will retaUlheir 4-3 defeat h>ih v 

Surrey club at the beginning n 
the season, hut it is difficult u 
see anything other than a Read 
mg-Teddington final with Read 
jng wanting to add the cup n 
their league title. 
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sport 


For Marlar read 
'adical romantic 


I ‘t is in the nature of cricket 
that, when the season ends 
the kit is locked away for 
another winter and thoughts Of 
those involved return to some- 
thing approaching normality. It 
usually lasts until about Christ- 
mas, then all hell breaks loose 
- somewhere. 

This year the serene ambi- 
ence of the South Downs baa 
been rudely disturbed by a well 
publicised rumpus at Hove. 
Since the sacking towards the 
end of last season of their Engr 
land A fast bowler Ed Giddxns, 
who was found to have taken co- 
caine, five more senior players 
have -left the chib for various 
reasons, including the deposed 
captain, Alan Wells. 

But according to one mem- 
ber, Robin Marlar, ex-Harrow 
and Cambridge, former county 
captain, former Sunday Times 
cricket correspondent, former 
Conservative parliamentary 
candidate for Bolsover and 
now, to his delight. Chairman of 
Sussex, it had all been going 
wrong long before the Giddins 

affair 

“The whole thing was rotten, 
but it was so easy for someone 
of my background to repair,” 
said the president of Marlar 
International, his head-hunting 
company, and the Marlar 
Group of Consultancies. 

For Marlar the final straw had 
come in November when Danny 
Law, a promising young! all- 
rounder of whom he had par- 
ticularly high hopes, left Sussex 
to join Essex. When Tony Pigott, 
a fonner Sussex player, subse- 
quently asked Marlar to back his 
attempt to overthrow the entire 
Sussex committee, Marlar, now 
66, needed no second bidding. 
This was despite a serious hip op- 
eration just a couple of years 


Adam Szreter 

meets the cricket 
journalist now in 
charge of Sussex- 

ago - “I was quite ill, nearly 
snuffed it, so they tell me.” 

After a brief but bloody 
battle they succeeded. The em- 
ployment of the 37-year-old 
chib secretary, MgelJEtetcs, last 
spotted bating his behind for the 
magazine British Naturisra,“ts 
at an end”, according to Mar- 
lar and, with Pigott installed as 
die net? chief executive, peace 

‘Sussex people 
are not like 
Yorkshiremen. 
To get beaten 
isn’t the end of 
the world’ 


has been restored. Whether it 
wiU be quiet, however, is an- 
other matter. . 

Maziar and Pigott seem an 
odd couple at first glance, both 
former Sussex players but from 
very different eras. Earlier this 
week, in the drawing room of 
his extensive manor house near 
Gufldford which he shares with 
his beloved wife and two doting 
dogs. Marlar explained: “His 
father and I played cricket at 
school together, but in all the 
time Pve been in newspapers 
rue never been close to any of 
the players. 

“At one stage Tony wanted 
to leave Sussex early in his 


' career -he’d been offered a job 
by "Warwickshire. We baa a 
long chat to" find out what he 
really wanted, as yon do, and he 
obviously wanted to stay where 
hewas." - 
Man management is some- 
thing Marlar wiU undoubtedly 
involve himself with al Hove but 
it is bard to believe any aspect 
of the dutfs running win be left 
un-Ma dared. “One of the 


for years is the complete failure 
of cricketing establishments to 
organise themselves property, 
including Lord’s,” he said. 
“What we’ve done is put in the 
kind of management structure 
that any consultant would do in 
a minute. It's blindingly obvious 
and so simple. 

"The tiling’s got to be run as 
an executive body, with some- 
one to look after the cricket, the 
same as a production manager 
in a factory; marketing, which 
is absolutely crucial; and the ad- 
ministration — counting up the 
books. Classic organisation. 

. “My job is non-executive and 
FU have to keep reminding sqf- 
self and the members of the 
committee who are also non- 
executive, how they can and can- 
not behave. They’re not going 
to like this, some of them. 

. ’Tor instance, the first little 
problem we’ve got is the Kbnuy, 
which is in the best office on the 
County Ground. The cricket 
office is in a Portakabin behind 
a siahtscreen, without windows 
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A home from Hove: Robin Marla r*s varied career now includes being chairman of Sussex 


and facing the wrong way. Fac- 
ing a block of flats. The cricket 
office! What’s the bloody chib 
for? For playing cricket. So 
Tbny Pigott said we’re going to 
move the cricket office and I 
said go ahead, go for it 
“The chief librarian, who is 
a lovely man and does a 


wonderful job, couldn't handle 
it and resigned. We’ll make 
him a vice-president because he 
deserees it, a way important ser- 
vant of the dub.” 

Marlar has high hopes of the 
newly formed English Cricket 
Board and was quick to defend 
its chairman. Lord MacLaurin, 
a long-time acquaintance, over 
his recent threat to resign if the 
counties did not fall m with 
future proposals. “The ECB 
pays five-eighths of our revenue 
and they’re entitled to do what- 
ever they like. All counties 


should be audited from the 
centre. That would be a revo- 
lution in itself.” 

The structure of the game is, 
according to Marlar, of sec- 
ondary importance. “You could 
play a whole concerto ou the 
new ideas, it's just that every 
now and again one of them be- 
comes politically correct. This 
latest one, two divisions, is ab- 
solute bunk.” 

One subject which has Mar- 
lar momentarily lost for words 
is one on which he is perhaps 
better qualified to speak than 


any other club chairman - the 
press. He intends to continue 
writing and as to his compan- 
ions in the Press box he says, 
after much thought: “I think all 
the members of the media love 
their cricket. But the under- 
standing of it, as evidenced 
sometimes by questions in press 
conferences, is enough to upset 
the players and is deleterious to 
future respect.” 

Despite, or perhaps because 
of, his own vintage Marlar is 
keen to stress his ideas for bring- 
ingyoong people into the game. 


“That’s the real issue," he says. 
He intends to incorporate an 
under-30s management group 
into the Hove structure and is 
working on a plan to attract chil- 
dren of working parents into the 
ground during holidays. 

Despite the encouraging stan 
they have made against 
Northamptonshire, expecta- 
tions on the playing side at Sus- 
sex will not be high this season. 
“Before, the attitude at the 
dub was that you’ve got to win 
something. It’s not that now, 
and nor should it ever be 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 

because Sussex people are not 
like Yorkshiremen or Lancas- 
trians; to get beaten isn’t the end 
of the world. To play well is the 
objective. If you play well and 
lose, that’s not a disgrace. 1 don’t 
mind that.” 

And for the time being Mar- 
lar, who could perhaps be de- 
scribed as a radical romantic, 
“couldn't be more pleased” 
with life. “For a captain to be 
a cricket journalist for 42 years 
and then finis h up as chairman 
of the dub, even for a year, it’s 
just a dream, absolute dream.” 


Hampshire grab lifeline 


DEREK PRINGLE . 

reports "frorn Chefmsfotti - - 
Essex 246 and 442-8 dec 
Hampshire .161 anti 3-0 


teeing the likes of Hamrehire’s 
Bghtweightattackis unlikely to 
bring about the necessary im- 
provements needed, to ;cope 
tfcg^mijy-fcurly: dT-Tfest : 
match cricket. Being the for- 
gotten man on a four where the 
. cricket was eminently forget- 
table is hot something that par- 
ticularly bodes well for the 
future. 

When be first came into the 
frame for Test selection, Grar 
ham GoodfsrMfinirationforhis 
desire, to succeed probably went 
a long way to securing his se- 
lection. Once, when someone 
asked him what the difference 
was between Chris Lewis and 
Ronnie T-ranf, Gooch answered, 
“You’D see the ahswerin Rim’s 
eyes. You only have to look into 
them to see the lad wants it 
bad.” 

Bui wanting is not always get- 
ting as Irani found out in Zim- 
babwe and New Zealand last '. 
winter, when he spent most of 
his time driving the drinks cart 

Haring picked him as a bats- 
man who could do "a job with 
the ball, the England manage- 


Rain maybe something that is 
desperately needed around the 
country, but droughts are still 
the preference of those whose 
teams are in the ascendancy, as 
Essex are here. With only 15 
overs pkty possible, however, foe 
rejoicing was not just confined 
to those in the farming sector, 
as Hampshire, needing 528 to 
win, gleefully huddled aboard 
the temporary life raft thrown 
them as a leaden sky dropped 
itsload. 

With rain 'forecast, many 
thought it curious that Essex 
batted on at all, given that they 
were already 459 runs ahead 
when play started on time. But 
bat they did, the extra 14 overs 
giving" Ronnie Irani plenty of 
time to reach an unbeaten 123, 
the best of his career. 

BmweU though Irani p&yed, 
in the context of this game, bat- 


Vinson out of 
the running 
for Monarchs 

American football 

The London Monarchs must 
win tonight in .Amsterdam tq! 
keep alive their hopes of host- 
ing the World Bowl, an honour 
.bestowed, on the team with the 
best mark midway through the 
season. 

Their opponents,- the Admi- 
rals, mining off a 19-10 defeat 
in Frankfurt and without a vic- 
tory, are also under pressure. 
They have to win to salvage any 
hope of a championship run. 

. The Monarchs suffered de- 
Tieat in their last game, too, a 
28*6 beating by Rhein Fire, a 

loss lhat saw their running back 


meat suddenly moved the goal- 
posts, even going as far as to in- 
struct Ian Botham, enlisted as 
-a parj-time bowling coach* to 
inip^e c Ki$!^^ and' turn 
him info a proper all-rounder. 
In Zimbabwe, Botham worked 
his new charge hard, bat once 
the trout streams of New 
Zealand came into view, the tu- 
ition dried up. 

Irani is a player whose game 
thrives on confidence. Away 
from familiar faces and county 
colleagues who rated him, his 
confidence probably took its 
biggest dent to date. As a result, 
his batting, the dominant part 
of the package he offers' as a 
player, suffered horribly. 

Whether this hundred wflj 
hinder or help his future 
. chances of Ibst cricket re- 
mains to be seen. What is be- 
yond dispute, however, 
particularly on the evidence of 
this match, is that he can be a 
match-winner for Essex with 
both bat and balL Not long ago, 
that was as good a starting 
point as any to relaunch an in- 
ternational career. 


Surrey left counting 
their blessings 


Tall order for Derbyshire 


reports fitem "trie Oval 
Somerset 463 
Surrey 209-8 


The rain which allowed onfy 69 
minutes play here was a mixed 
blessing. Surrey, who with two 
first-innings wickets left still 
need 105 to avoid the fbJtow-on, 
will have been well pleased 
while Somerset are now going 
to struggle to win a match which 
was theirs for the taking and will 
have been less tban enchanted. 

A start was not made until six 
minutes past 12 and in the re- 
maining time before lunch Ian 
Salisbury showed that he is a. 
competent enough batsman, 
defending surety and picking up 
runs Where be could. 

He is a more than useful ac- 
quisition for Surrey if only he 
can build up the confidence to 
make the most of Ins ability. 
Surrey’s batsmen should score 


•enoi^jinms tomake him more 
prepared to attack the batsman 
with flight arid spin. 

The wicket to fall was that of 
Martin BickneU, who tried to 
flick a baE from Andy Caddick 
to fine leg and was oat to an out- 
standing diving left-handed 
catch by the wicketkeeper Rob 
Turner. It began to rain during 
the lunch interval 

Surrey will be hoping^ in 
spite of the forecast, that the 
weather changes for all the 
proposed frolics which have 
been arranged for tomorrow's 
Sunday League game. 

On Sundays Surrey will be 
known as the Surrey Lions. 
Each batsman will be accom- 
panied to the crease by his 
chosen piece of music; there wiD 
be a larger than life Lion mas- 
cot; a painter and a clown for 
the children; and the team 
theme song wfll frequently echo 
round the ground and doubtless 
Sir Jack Hobbs will turn in his 


ROUND-UP 


Derbyshire, last season’s run- 
ner^-up, have a fight on their 
hands to avoid defeat in their 
opening match at Canterbury 
after their bowlers let Kent off 
the hook yesterday morning. 

Set 337 to win, they reached 
59 for 2 before ram halted play 
for the day in mid-afternoon. 
Much will depend today on the 
third-wicket pair, Chris Adams 
and Dean Jones, unbeaten on 33 
and 19 respectivety. 

Tb make matters worse for 
Deibystrire, there were groin in- 
juries to Philip DeFreitas, who 
earlier finished with 7 for 64 - 
his best for Derbyshire - and 
Dormiuc Cork, wfll miss the 

one-day games tomorrow and 
on Monday. 

In addition Ancty Haybuist 
tore a cartilage in his right knee 
after falling awkwardly in the 
field and 47-year-old Australian 
coach Les Stillman was called 
upon to take over from him. 

Kent’s last four wickets added 
153, with Paul Strang making 69 


at a run a ball and Martin 
McCague hittirg an unbeaten 53. 

Keith Newell completed his 
maiden championship century 
before persistent rain frustrated 
Sussex’s hopes of establishing a 
commanding first-innings lead 
over Northamptonshire at Hove. 

The 25-year-old from Craw- 
ley, who resumed on 91 with the 
hosts 344 for 6, had advanced 
to 107 when rain cut short the 
day after only 55 minutes' play. 
Sussex, 29 ahead overnight, 
stretched their lead to 96, reach- 
ing 411 for 7. 

The defending champions 
Leicestershire's hopes of start- 
ing the season with a victory 
were also hit by the weather. 
Not a ban was bowled at Grace 
Road, where the hosts hold a 62- 
run lead over Gloucestershire, 
who are eight without loss in 
their second innings. 

The day was made all the 
gkxunkx for Leicestershire when 
they learned that they had failed 
to sign the South African all- 
rounder Neil Johnson as their 
overseas player to replace Phil 
Simmons for this season. John- 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


fi ri t aw fl e * «twmc > 
County Championship 

TIM day or tour 


sstass&ts 

(5} by S24 nn»- Today; U-O. . 


C A Connor 7-4(0- 


laWtPJPrictwdSS; 
Ming* Ul (AP Cowan 


AIUT 

with a sprained ankle after 
'gaining a paltry five yards. He 
. is unlikely to play, ius position 
filled by foe powemil Ea Hobbs 
anti the rapid Abrams Smith. 

London wiU want to improve 
on the Rhein game, which saw 
. their offence rush for a mere 39 

yards and four first downs while 

the quarterback, Stan White, 
sacked three times, completed 
jusl eight passes for 74 yards. 

Lionel Taylor, the Monarchs 

coach, described the defeat as 
a “good Old fashioned wmp- 
pmg”. but yesterday was taking 
..a positive view. “I hope some 

S pomes out of that game, 
se it migfat shake some of 

ray guys up a bit,” he said. . 

- 'Brier wiU be anxious for 
Loudon to counter the threat 
- posed bv the Admirals^ running 
. back, Bnant Moss. Mik e McC oy, 
.foe quarterback,, hascomplet- 
ed mneof 18 passes for 86 y®ds 
;and one touchdown but has 
-.throw perceptions. 


'IC^emqtfw 373 tor 7) .- 

RC kart not out : ........ 133 

M C Boa to UM — — ■ — 43 

AP.Ctowannatout — 29 

Extra* cm. wifi, m 2, rioay .« 

Total (Tor S dac, 98 man) ■ 44 3 

Mi (com): 8-39B. 

Did not MO PM Such. 

Comor 12HWKWC M»unlW>-7S- 
tt S»ptian»n 20-3- 74-3; Jama 22-0106- 

3: Maacamntm JM-48-1; udal ISO-SS-JL 

HAMPSHIRE -Sooondinnttijp ' 

i S Unwnotout. — — f 

M LHaryden not« — — — . — 0 

Total Ifotoi X — 3 

Tot»fc •iPsartwratn M iHHakttS 

K D Janas, -tA N 0 im A D-Mas- 

OBOllwTs M M*wn, c A Oomor. 

Boattad Wo data): Boa l-O-3-CL •• 
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CA UP t TT. i ray ■"°- 

g^j^jBnmlTodiqriUJL . 
urn loss. • 

WARWICKSHIRE - Ffeat bMtop SS£ (SD 
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Eafc 1-55. 2-79. 3-79. 4- 7a 5-120. 6-130. 
7-U8, B-227. 9-293- 

BoafiBg: Cols 19-5-50-0: M8to*n 20AO-112- 
£ Oefraxas 20-5-64-7; Dean 11-1-43-2; 
Cfcrta frO-53-ft Boon* MM 
DEHBY8MRE - Saoond tank** 

KjBamaucUong b Headier 6 

A fiRotogcBtfhamb Headley 0 

C J Adnme not out J 33 

*0 M Jones net out 19 

BttreUbU -1 

Total (tar 2, 102 even) 68 

Ut 1-5,2-14, 

-Tb IME A N tfcntiutt. V P Ctofte. D G Cart. 0 
E Malcolm. P A J Deflate*. t« M KMon. K J 
■ Dean. 

Uniting 1 leaner 6-1-14-2; MeCagie 7 .2-1-38- 
ftEaDran 2-04-0. 

.ifeMdrae: K E Pefenar end P Wley. . 
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1U 
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iSSvSS toft 749M BUWW 34-21. 
0. ■ 

Ui^lWKM J WB*M 6rtt D JCBiisanL 

KflfltvDerfaysMre 

(BJ ky 277 rttra Tbday: lA-O- 

2S1 CM A E*wi 72no, 

Bsasswr-.-' ! - -M- 

?R^bDelir^i-=i=. 

PASBWB « RiiowjipaBems . — 

-ISAMraw b ***** — 
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TUgNTBRcaE; Ho pj^ye et e mw y (ra te) To- 
4*fi±L0. 

ttnMnMtimM 
WOHC ES TBtSWBE - Rut 417 (TS 

Orbs 113. TM Moody 70, W P CMtaaon 52; 
M N 80MB7I 5-Q9L 

HOTnMaUMSMRE- Hrat biaMs 128 tor 3 
(P R FoBnd 81. RTRobtrtson 80k 
llerahae; N T Ptera and T E JeHjr. 

SwrqrvSowMt 


ram. Today: Ufi. 

.S0ntM8tM»M8 

SMERMT - FV»t kartigi 483 {R J IWden 
136no. P D Barter S3, STtebeiBSa MN Lam- 
«M50J- 

stMHv-nratMoei . 

(Ovem^iC 172 tor 7? 

rDKSeWSwynttoii 30 

MpMraefcTUiMrbCaddkk — ~ — if 

A Jluaor not out . — -J 

Extra* Ch2.b9.w4,rt«. 

Total dor *, 78 ovoraj — 2W- 

fcfcl-S4,2-m 3-1^4-121.5-121. 6-143. 
7-172. 8-206. 

‘RMraeiEBertamn. 

BiaMnr CaddBr262-9fi® SMna M-41± 
noBBl8-T-3WsHMtettlB-a2S-aft««5- 
3-M, 

Uaplre*: B ftedwonand J H Hante. 
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Nart ia mptcm hir e won mss 
NOmHAMPTONMRE - Ffcat tarte«i3iS(R 
R MortBXTWrte 68, D J Capei 57. J N Snepe 
55; M A Robinson 6-78). 

. SUSSEX -Fhattnafac* 

{Owraght 344 for 0) 

K Neurad not ou 107 

P W Jans 8 m d Mohammed Atacam .64 

N C Phftjs not out 1 

Extra* ©2. 8)7. nb30) 39 

Total (tor 7, 108 mm) 411 

Mb 1-5. 2-15. 3-137.4-263, 5-288. 6303. 
7-410. 
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UmpbwE A Qartson andA G T WMetiaad. 

Other first-class matches 

RUB) fay of three 

CanMdO IMv v Mli ldl bm 

roum r a: CmtaMHa Untrat mW y dnra wt Ui 
Mlddf— ■¥ 

MAtosex win ass 

MIDOIESEX - Hrat imdaf* 3B9 for 2 dec 
(P EWeto«t 128no, M W Gsuirelfitl rat lunl 
CAMBMDCE UWVERSnY - Fkat Mnfi 


iOvamMc 154 lor 2) 

JCmteynotout — i 28 

ttv R Brawn ike out J 

Exiiaa (b5. J02, w2) 9 

Totm <for 2, ML4 om) ISO 

□Id not tat PE WeOrcs. “MWGMng, Rt 
Johnson, J P Hewat. K POuadv A R C fSeer, 
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Bowtafi How 1^4-2-58-1 Schaltara-3-16- 
0; Ream 8-0-31-1; House 3-0-20-0; Jm 7- 
2-2541 

Uraptreo: H D BW and N G Ccedey. 

Oxford Unlv v Yorkshire 

THE PARKS: Ho ptaywatanlay. OxfOrd Uai- 
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ftrfeNra m ton 

YORKSMIlE-nnt lontod) 336 tor2deo (0 
Byes 126no, A Mcftan lOSno, M D Moran 53). 
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VomSHBE - Eaeond tantaff 275 tor 2 [B 
Padrar ISSno. M P vaugfan lOSj. 

UatpitM: AA jonw and K J Lyon*. 
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StartfHg today 

ONB-DAV MATCH (UlB ItafeC^ EWsh UOMP- 
MWvimaMe (1130). 

lonorrow 
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McMillan retires from the ring 


son had agreed to join but was ' 
also under contract with the 
Northern League ride Nether- 
field. Leicestershire’s offer of e 

compensation was turned down a 

byNetherfield and Johnson will r ‘ 
play league cricket instead 
There was no play either at Old m 
’Rafford, where Durham are the m 
visitors, but Lancashire’s new 
£1.25m indoor cricket centre ^ 
was opened by the club presutent, otv 
Brian Staiham. Lancashire's Eng- 
land captain, Mike Atherton, 
was also present and said* “These 
facfljtjes are right up there with 
the best. There is a good facility 
al Lord’s, one at Headingky onwp 
and along ^ with Old Trafford they 
wfll be the best three in England” ISm 
O nly 10 balls could be bowled r f ^J 
before Cambridge Umversiiy's 121-16 
match against Middlesex was 
abandoned as a draw because of «nwi 
raiD.DiddeKrd was awarded life 
membership of Cambridge Uni- sfts tm 
veirily Cricket Chib to mark his 
fast appearance al Fenner's before iwiso, 
his retirement. The presentation ^£4. 
was made by the former England : nomiko 
batsman, Derek Randall who 
new coaches tire University side. : $ iJun 

-- H-Yatuw I 

jwDaumo 


Boxing 


Colin McMIDan, the former 
World Boxing Organisation 
featherweight champion, yes- 
terday announced his retire- 
ment from the sport 

McMillan lost nis British title 
to Paul Ingle in January and af- 
ter four months of deliberation 
has decided to pursue a career 
on the other side of the ropes. 

T didn’t want to rush into a 
decision,” McMillan. 31, said. “I 
wanted to think it through and 
weigh up everything and now I 
feel it’s time for me to call it a 
day and move on. 

“I couldn’t get motivated for 
the last fight against Ingle. 
Once you've fought at world lev- 
el it’s hard to get yourself mo- 
tivated for other fights against 
some of the young, hungry guys 
who want to get your scalp on 
their record as a former world 
champion.'’ 


McMillan, who traded on 
speed and pure boxing skills, 
produced his most dazzling 
performance at the right time 
when he claimed the WBO 
crown from Italy’s Maurizio 
Stecca, a former Olympic gold 
medallist, in May 1992. 

The future then looked rosy 

for McMfllan, but bis career was 
cruelly turned on its head in his 
first WBO defence against 
Colombia’s Ruben Palaao. 

The Barking stylist sustained 
a dislocated shoulder which 
forced the referee to stop the 
fight ' in the eighth round. 
McMillan never really recov- 
ered from that setback. After an 
operation and 13 months out of 


the ring he was outpointed by 
Steve Robinson, the new hold- 
er of his former title. 

He regained the British title 
II months ago by outpointing 
Doncaster's Jonjo Irwin in a 
thriller at Dagenham bur the big 
cfiance never came his way again. 


McMillan added: “I always 
knew it would be a hard route 
back after holding the world ti- 
tle. I’m sad in a way that I nev- 
er realised my fuD potential 
because the injury came along 
and was a problem for the next 
couple of years. 

“when 1 beat Stecca I felt at 
the time that there was still 
more to come, but everything 
came to hall after the shoulder 
trouble just at the time I 
thought I was reaching the 
highest level I made a costly 
miscalculation against Ingle 

and Tm more annwed with my- 
self than anything else. 

“I didn’t think he was so fit 
and mentally prepared as he was 
and 1 tried to fight his fight- But 
I believe that if I bad boxed him 
Fd have beaten him. 

“I don’t have the apjretile to 
go through it all again. But I 
don’t want to move too far away 
from boxing and I will possibly 
train fighters in the future." 


Samaranch 
visits 2002 
Games site 
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Miami’s fast start to play-off 


Olympic Gaines 

areer onSui 
) ewer Sou 

Juan Antonio Samaranch, the' 
International Olympic Com- e wortcLnee 
mission president, has made a routes to ou 
visit to Salt Lake City, Utah, the **** ^ £ 
venue for the 2002 Winter a u jSw»dvt 
Olympics. of n* last : 

Samaranch met with local 
leaders and attended a Utah Jazz UnJ0 

NBA play-off game on Thurs-xnies: 1 p s? 
day. He was scheduled to com- 
ptete his two-day visit yesterday. 2.885: b u tv; 

After a quick lour of 
\felley Gty’s new hockey arena 5*11 a c«j >. 
Samaran c h visited the Mormor 
Church president, Gordon E is t 
Hinckley, and then attended the 

whichutab won 106-86. 

Samaranch’s schedule also in mktou v**w * 
eluded a tour of foe Universi 
ty of Utah campus and For m \: 

Douglas where the Athlete 
Village is planned, a news con jti: 
ference and a helicopter tour 0 
the mountain venues for tin ty** iswwn » 


2002 Games. 


Basketball 


The Miami Heat raced to a 25- 
point first-quarter lead before 
beating Orlando Magic 99-64. 
Orlando's points total equalled 
the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation record for fewest points 
in a play-off game. 

with a 35-10 advantage, the 
Heat held the second-largest 




The Magic have never won a 
play-off series after losing the 
first game. The second game 
takes place tomorrow. 


Vbshon Lenard outscored 
Orlando 11-10 in the first peri- 
od and finished with 24 points, 
including six three-pointers. 
The Majpc made just 26 of 85 
shots. Miami's Alonzo Mourn- 
ing had 12 points, 11 rebounds 
and six blocked shots. Tim 
Hardaway added 13 points and 
11 assists. 

Four players took turns 
guarding Orlando's Penny 
Hardaway, who was 6-for-lo 
and scored 13 points. His team- 
mate Derek Strong had 15 
points. 

In (lie other play-off game in 
New York, the Knicks beat the 
Charlotte Hornets 109-99. John 


Starks, who was presented with 


or to the game Jbr being the best 
reserve player, put the Knicks 
ahead for the last rim e with one 
of foeir five three-ptwotets in the 
fourth quarter. . 

Allan Houston, the player 
Starks lost his starting job to at 
the start of this season, added 
three three-pointers and soared 
13 of his 25 points in the final 
quarter as the Knicks pulled 
away after losing a 13-poinl half- 
time lead. 

Starks and Houston were 
among five Knicks’ players in 
double figures on a night when 
Patrick Ewing scored only 15. 
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The numbwofdedaned run- 
ners for today’s meeting at 
Market Rasen. WHti only 88 
stables on the course, clerk 
of the course Charles Moore 
has has asked trainers with 
runners in later races to ar- 
rive as late as possible. 
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Since nursery or feeder clubs are prohibited 
the practice has been restricted, albeit i 



under FA 
to 




The bizarre thought occurred to me, 
after watching Manchester United 
arid Liverpool lose to Borussia 
Dortmund and Paris Samt-Ger- 
mam respectively, that Oxford Unit- 
ed remain as our sole representative 
in Europe - if, that is, one takes the 
□Ueged^ association between the 
First Division club and the Italian 
giants Juventus seriously. 

111 h should be taken with a 
liberal pinch of salt. The notion of 
Oxford operating as a so-called 
nursery club to the team that will 
probably retain the European Cup 
is d^ribed by the Oxford chairman, 
Robin Herd, as “very exciting," yet 
dismissed by the I talian *; as nothing 
but “wild imagination'' - which sug- 
gests there must have been crossed 
wires somewhere between Turin 

and Oxfordshire 

So, no Del Piero and Co on 
show at the Manor Ground, then. 
However, Juve are no strangers to 


the concept of nursery clubs. The 
lack of reserve team football in Italy 
means the game there sipports a sys- 
tem whereby the big clubs regular- 
ly “park" young or fringe players at 
the smaller clubs to fan le orse (lit- 
erally, make their bones); and Juve 
and Avellino have traditionally en- 
joyed that kind of loose relationship. 

In England, however, reserve 
team football serves that purpose 
(don't let anyone persuade you oth- 
erwise, that reserve team results ac- 
tually matter), and since nursery or 
“feeder” dubs are prohibited any- 
way under FA and Football League 
rules, the practice has been re- 
stricted, albeit informally, to 
Merseyside. Evert on have for a 
while enjoyed an assodation with 
Home Farm which has led to the 
Irish side changing their name to 
Home Rum Eve non and playing in 
Everton blue (quite what Everton 
have got out of it is questionable 


since Home Farm's most famous ex- 
port, Ronnie Whelan, ended up at 
Liverpool); while Liverpool them- 
selves recently announced “an al- 
liance” with Crewe aimed primarily 
at bringing about “closer liaison be- 
tween the tr ainin g and coaching 
staffs of both clubs with regard to 
the development of young players'', 
and which in no way threatens the 
smaller club's autonomy. Appar- 
ently. 

The tryst began sweetly on Valen- 
tine's Day, but is anything but ro- 
mantic. While it obviously suits 
Liverpool to have first option on 
young players of the calibre of Iran 
Tierney, Gareth Wh alley and Dan- 
ny Murphy, football has always 
prided itself on its championing of 
the underdog, on nurturing the 
dream that David wO] one day over- 
come Goliath; and with memories 
of the cup exploits of Chesterfield 
and Stockport still fresh in the 


Olivia Blair 
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minds of football idealists, you can 
understand those who believe such 
alliances will end up stripping small- 
er dubs of their identities. 

“It could be a visionary move 
which we know makes sense," ad- 
mits Jules Hombrook of the Crewe 
fanzine Super Dario Land . “But 
football isn’t about sense. Tbo much 


sion has already been stripped 
n the game and this is another 
step towards a nondescript system 
where results are insi gnifican t and 
razzmatazz is an." 

Unhappily, it might become the 
only option open to smaller dubs 
who, without a sugar daddy on the 
horizon, find their existence threat- 
ened by an acute lade of cash in these 

post-Bosnian times. Give any be- 
leaguered dub chairman the choice 
between becoming bankrupt or be- 
coming a nursery club, and 1 think 
I know which option he’d choose. 
Hull Gty, for example, currently un- 
der threat from a winding up order, 
wouldn’t have had to undersell 
their 19-year-old goalkeeper extra- 
ordinaire, Roy Carroll, to Wigan for 
£300,000 bad they been a feeder dub 
for, says, Leeds United. 

OK, so they’d have to accept that 
Carroll - and their best-playera - 
would eventually move on, but 


that & already reality for all but the 
top dubs; at least the nursery dub 
system would guarantee them sur- 
vival. ‘ 

Of course were the practice ever 
to become commonplace,. Leeds 
might be more likely to seek an al- 
liance with Huh than they would do 
with thp.ip ffaffitippal rivals, Biarifard. 

Perhaps I'm preoccupied by the 
idea of ah things nursery since I re- 
cently took a short sabbatical from 
this column for the arrival of baby 



i peak, between Final Score 
and Match of the Day). - 

But Bill Hunter, chairman of 
Scottish Second Division ride Liv- 
ingston. has a more worthy reason 
for his preoccupation; namely, that 
an alliance between an English and 
a Scottish dub would avoid the kind 
of conflict of interests that might 
arise between dubs operating in the 


same League. And while hk sug- 
gestion that, say Newcastle, would 
benefit from linking up with a Scot- 
tish Second Division side, albeit one 
he describes, as having M a vast, un- 
tapped potential”, might sound 
faintly ludicrous. Hunter is adamant 
that Livingston are going places, and 
that the alliance would be mutual- 
ly benefidal. 

‘ Hunter’s view bas not always 
been appreciated by his more tra- 
ditional contemporaries. “Fra per- 
ceived as something of a radical" 
he admits. “But in football you have 
to have vision, and I honestly be- 
lieve that Livingston will be in the 
Premier Division within the next 
seven years." Unless there are 
enough chairmen out there who 
genuinely share Hunter's opti- 
mism, then the idea of nursery dubs 
could mature very quickly in the 
seasons to come. Whether we like 
it or noL 
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Adams revels in power 
of positive thinking 


o how are you feeling?" 
“I’m feeling really 
Pgood...Oh. you mean 
physically. Well, my ankle’s 
still a problem.” 

Thus did Tony Adams reply to 
the fust question put to him at 
England's Bisham Abbey HQ 
yesterday. Mental fitness, rather 
than bodily fitness, is the first 
thing on his mind these days. 

It would be wrong to cast 
Adams as a man haunted by his 
past, though when The Inde- 
pendent's photographer asked 
him to pose behind a door he 
replied, “No thanks, it'll look 
as if I'm back in prison." He is 
jusl understandably aware 
of it when confronted by the 
media. 

These days Adams is more 
interested in looking forward. 
When asked if he could have 
been a Matthias Summer if his 
development had not been 
shackled by George Graham he 
replied; “I'm a belter defend- 
er than he is. let's be positive." 

He is. but it is Adams' lib- 
eration. as a player under Ar- 
senc Wenger, and a man under 
Alcoholics Anonymous (some- 
thing of a misnomer in his 
case), that has caught the eye. 

Adams used to be defensive 
in interviews. Now he is almost 
irritatingly clever, talking 
around the most banal of ques- 
tions like a politician on the 
slump - perhaps his new slay- 
at-home persona has led io 
watching too many election 
specials. 

There are a couple of sig- 
nificant differences however. 
Unlike the politicians he is at 
pains to answer questions with 
self-searching honesty and pro- 
duce smorethan just sound- 


Glenn Moore meets the England 
defender who has put his problems 
behind him and is enjoying his 
new-found freedom and maturity 


bites. But back to that injured 
ankle. Bearing in mind the 
mess Italy made of an Adams- 
less defence in [he last World 
Cup tie, will it keep him out of 
England's Wembley date with 
Georgia on Wednesday? 

Thai rather depends on 
Glenn Hoddle. explained 
Adams who sat out training be- 
cause of the problem. “In the 
past I would simply have 


trained today and suffered. 
Now I tell the manager I have 
a problem and it is up him. I 
am honest with everyone in- 
volved and the responsibility is 
his.” 

The injury is a legacy of at- 
tempting to come back too 
soon after an operation early 
this year on his ankle ligaments. 

“I rushed back after two 

weeks when the medical advice 


Kipiani the optimist 


Georgia arrived in England 
yesterday intent on inflicting fur- 
ther damage upon Glenn Hod- 
dle’s World Cup hopes at 
Wfembley next week. 

England, beaten by Italy in 
their last qualifier, wfi] be finn 
favourites to overcome the 
Georgians, but their coach, 
David Kipiani: refuses to write 
off his team's chances. 

“Football is a game in which 
every team, no 'matter how 
small, bas a chance. You can 
never tell beforehand what 
mighi happen," Kipiani said. 
"We are a small nation but we 
have some talented young play- 
ers and wc are lifted by the 
prospect of playing at Wembley, 
because it is the mother of 
football. It is every player's 
dream to play at the stadium.” 

Kipiani was there to see Eng- 
land’s last qualifier and he went 
away impressed despite the 


1-0 loss to Italy. “England were 
unlucky and created the better 
chances," he said. “I don't think 
England have any bad players 
in their squad. I particularly like 
Shearer and Le Saux.” 

Georgi Kinkladze and his 
Manchester City colleague, 
Mikhail Kavclashvili, were due 
to drive to Georgia’s base in St 
Albans after last night's Na- 
tionwide League match at Nor- 
wich. "They are due here at 
about midnight, so 1 shall be 
wailing up to see that they ar- 
rive safely,” Kipiani said. 

eEORfiU SQUAD (World Cup quaWlar « 
tond. Wembley. Wodnoatey): GooKMpera: 
Zoktoo (Dynamo TMtsli. Tn g o n Mw (Dynamo 
Batumi- DoftmUr*: Macftavorlani (Dynamo 
tbttKil. Shokflodm (Dynamo BttWnil.TaMM- 
dada (Abna Vbdtavhaq. State (Alania Via - 
dlhavfcad. Lohzhanldia (CSKA MawtaO. 
Oddiradte iSnaurtyor Donetsk. MdMdan: 
flo0dhalaMI IPynamo Tbfafl. N nm—tm iTca- 
b a ra p arl. DAanraul (TrataonspoO. GokbOfc- 
Irfzn (Alania Vladikavkaz) , KMsbala IAEA 
ACiena). KMdada (ManetasMr OW. Fot wada : 
A AivstaKba iTrateonspod, BAnaiadce (Trab- 
nnspao. KaratasIwBI IManetesttrCSyi. aofr 
rkbMba (ZtanxdwaHna Sochi). 


is three weeks. I am not doing 
a lot of training," he said. "I am 
working on the ankle, doing 
strengthening exercises. It 
needs rest more than anything. 
I think I have had enough op- 
erations already.” 

Rest, of course, is a com- 
modity not available to in- 
ternational footballers at this 
stage of the season. “I am not 
100 per cent fit but Fm trying 
to do my best and the manag- 
er [Wenger] is happy with what 
I amproducing. 

“Playing on it is not sup- 
posed to be doing me any 
long-term damage but I won't 
really know until I am SO. We 
have two important World Cup 
matches [the other is against 
Poland on 3 IMay] and two very 
important matches for Arsenal 
to play." 

• Rest is, however, possible in 
the summer and Adams may 
have to sacrifice England's trip 
to France. “I'm taking it game 
by game but I need to be fit for 
next season. The break from 10 
June [England's last game in 
France] to the start of July 
[When Arsenal resume train- 
ing] does not look very long." 

Next year promises much for 
Arsenal but Adams, while op- 
timistic, is making no rash 
claims. “It is not the Arsenal 
way. We’ve never said *weTl be 
the team next year’." But he 
adds: “We are nearly there. The 
quality is as good as the 1991 
team which only lost once in 
the League. Who knows what 
will happen next year?" 

Who knows indeed. When, 
like Adams, you are taking 
things a day at a time, a season 
is a long way off. 



■ Tony Adams: Used to be defensive about interviews, but now he talks around the 
most banal of questions like a politician on the stump Photograph: David Ashdown 


Ferguson 
may miss 
out again 


The Blackburn Rovers mid- 
fielder Billy McKinlay is out of 
Scotland’s World Cup squad for 
Wednesday’s vital qualifier 
a gains t Sweden in Gothenburg. 

However, Scotland’s man- 
ager, Craig Brown, must wait 
until today to discover if Ever- 
ton’s Duncan Ferguson will be 
involved. Reports this week 
have suggested that Ferguson, 
who has made just seven ap- 
pearances for his country in five 
years, could be ready to with- 
draw yet again this weekend. 

So far no news is good news, 
according to Brown, who has 
John Spencer of Queen’s Farit 
Rangers on standby and is also 
hoping Bolton’s John McG inlay 
wifi be fit. 

“Billy McKinlay is the only 
confirmed absentee which 
would leave me with 20 players, 

. three of whom are goalkeep- 
ers,” Brown said. “Billy has a 
knee injury which has been 
troubling him for Blackburn re- 
cently, and he is bitterly disap- 
pointed to miss out after seldom 
being forced to withdraw in the 
. past on fitness grounds." 

That can hardly be said of 
Ferguson, who missed Euro 96 
and two double-headers in the 
World Cup Group Four cam- 
paign so far, including the re- 
cent wins over Estonia and 
Austria. “I've had no commu- 
nication from Everton on Fer- 
guson," added Brown. The 
striker is expected to report to 
Hampden today. 

Brown added: “We will mon- 
itor John McGinlay’s position 
with Bolton tonight JFriday]. If 
he is involved [against Chart- 
ton], we will see if there is a re- 
action, and if not then we might 
look at it, as he would have 
missed three games.” 



General election 


Bottom clubs prepare for 
shoot-out at the KO corral 


With a fortnight to go in the sea- 
son. the particular agonies of 
promotion and relegation will be 
gripping sides throughout the 
Nationwide League this week- 
end, but nowhere will the pres- 
sure be more intense than at the 
foot of the Third Division. 

There six clubs are teetering 
over the abyss that separates 
them from non- League football 
knowing that by next Saturday 
one of them wifi disappear into 
the GM Vauxhall Conference. 

Brighton are currently three 
points adrift in bottom spot, but 
Hereford, Hartlepool, Exeter, 
Doncaster or Darlington could 
swap places with themyei. With 
Brighton scheduled to visit scc- 
ond-from-bottom Hereford on 
the final day. a nerve-jangling de- 
nouement appears likely. 

Provided Brighton get at least 
as many points from their home 
game against Doncaster this af- 
ternoon as Hereford manage at 
Leyton Orient, the relegation is- 
sue will rest on the outcome of 
that mutch. And this year, unlike 
the previous three, the League’s 
92nd dub stands no chance of a 
reprieve on the grounds that the 
Conference champions' stadium 
is not up to standard. 

Although next Saturday's fix- 
ture has captivated both sets of 
supporters- a sell-out crowd of 
S^00 is virtually assured - the 
Hereford director of football. 
Graham Turner, is somewhat 
less enthralled. “Even over the 
last Few weeks when we have 
slipped to second from bot- 
tom. I thought and hoped that 
everything would be settled be- 
forehand and it wouldn’t be sig- 
nificant," he said. “But it looks 
more and more likely that it will 
be vital for both of us." 

Brighton have never won a 
League match at Edgar Street 


Jon Brodkin examines the pressures on 
teams trying to preserve League status 


and their away record this sea- 
son - one win and only II 
goals in 22 matches - is unri- 
valled for sheer awfulness. Turn- 
er. however, attaches little 
importance to such statistics. “I 
think the fear factor will be de- 
cisive," he said. “Whichever 
side alleviates it will do better. 
It's up to our experienced play- 
ers like John Williams and Tony 
Agana to help us, but even 


Both sides should also prepare 
for the unexpected. In 1987, 
Torquay were saved from de- 
motion when a poOoe dog bit one 
of their players. During the lime 
added on for the stoppage, Paul 
Dobson scrambled a goal which 
sent Lincoln down instead. 

The tight finish to this season 
had seemed implausible at the 
turn of the year. Brighton, 
plagued by turmoil and de- 
prived of two points by the in- 
discretions of their own 
supporters, trailed Hereford 
by seven points on 1 January, 
having played a game more. 

Now, thanks to Grin and 
sheer determination, Brighton's 
destiny is in their own hands. 
Steve Gritt, the manager, has 
hauled a doomed side back 
from the brink. If they win 
their two remaining games it is 
likely they will survive for an- 
other season of League football 

This season's struggle has 
been a novel and unpleasant ex- 
perience for Turner, whose 
previous appointments at 
Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton 
and Aston Villa were peppered 
with promotions and champi- 
onships. The anguish has been 
all the greater given that he 


guided Hereford to the Third 
Division play-ofis last year. 

“Nothing I've done in 19years 
as a manager prepared me for 
what I'm feeling at the moment," 
he said. This is a totally new ex- 
perience and one 1 could do with- 
out. People talk about pressure 
when yon 're charing champi- 
onships but it pales into insignif- 
icance compared to being near 
the bottom of the Third Division. 

“Even bring relegated from 
the Fust or Second Division 
can't compare. At least then you 
maintain your League status 
and continue to play against 
similar clubs. Finishing bottom 
of the Football League means 
dropping into the unknown. 
It's a massive blow," 

The experience of the five 
teams who have been demoted 
since 19S7 indicates that loss of 
League status is not necessari- 
ly a one-way ticket to oblivion. 
Although Newport have folded 
and Halifax currently languish . 
in the lower reaches of the 
Conference, Lincoln, Darling- 
ton and Colchester have re- 
turned stronger from their brief 
non-League sojourns. 

“Any team that can maintain 
a full-time squad has a good 
chance " Timer said. “But we 
haven't given that a moment's 
thought yet WeVe got the next 
two games to get through first” 

Tinner acknowledges that 
Hereford will be the most like- 
ly victims of Brighton's revival, 
but remains coon dene “It’s cer- 
tainly in our favour that Orient 
have nothing to play for against 
us today whereas Brighton have 
Doncaster, who aren't definite- 
ly out of trouble themselves." 
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E ven those for whom the 
next seven days offer dis- 
appointment as well as 
pleasure were paying attention 
to the pTOper priorities in 
Barnsley this week. Simon Gut- 
teridge, for etampJe, can tell yon 
the year the town’s football 
team last nearly made it to Eng- 
land’s top division, not to men- 
tion when they won the FA Cup. 

Which is not bad for an out- 
sider from “down smith'’ who has 
a Jew thing s on his twmH at the 
moment: like standing as a Con- 
servative Party candidate in a 
Labour stronghold so mighty it 
could be a fortress, and the lit- 
tle matter erf overturning a 15,000 
majority in Barnsley Central 
Yet, fact perfect, he rattled off 
statistics like a Tyke. 1922: 
missed out on the First Division 
by a fraction of goal average; 
1915: finish ed third in the Sec- 
ond Division, a place below the 
promotion teams; 1912: winners 
of ihe FA Cup. The litany of 
near misses and one direct hit 
is repealed like a prayer. 

Barnsley is about as obsessed 
on one subject as it could be. A 
local breweiy, ELsecar s, is 
preparing a special ale, Barns- 
ley's Gloiy Bitter, while in the 
Alhambra Shopping Centre 
people talk of little else. A 
general election may be in 
process but the ups and downs 
of the parties mean little when 
promotion is the topic on every- 
one’s Bps. After 109 years of 
waiting, the team are past the 


Guy Hodgson finds a town where the 
general election comes a poor second 
to the unlikely prospect of the Yorkshire club 
reaching the top division for the first time 


Imodotig-on-the-door stage and 
are about to cross the threshold 
into the big tnne. 


caught the disease of support- son [the manager] was very 
mg the dnb through me. persuasive. He said: ‘Listen 
Better known Barnsley sup- John, you’re not coming to a 
porters include Michael Parkin- dead-end dob. We play good 
son, Charlie Williams, Stan football and we have a good 
Richards (Seth Armstrong from chance of going up*.” 
the television soap Emmadale) Paul Wilkins on, the other 

and Dickie Bird, the formerlhst Boro reject, told him much the 
umpire, who signed amateur same. “I never expected to be 
forms fix the dub at 15, only for playing with Wllko again but he 
a knee injury to wreck his was very enthusiastic. He told 
chances of a career m the game. . me: ‘Don’t thmkyou’re dropping 
“Today’sBanrsley team is the' down in standard, John. Bams- 


Bjornebye is relieved 


Stig Inge Bjornebye yesterday 
revealed that Liverpool's desire 
to prove the- doubters wrong 
provoked the performance that 
almost realised a European. 
Cup- Whiners’ Cup miracle 
against Paris St- Germain on 
Thursday, and which he believes 
will bring the reward of a Eu- 
ropean Cup place. 

Liverpool came dose to over- . 
turning a three-goal deficit for 
the first time since entering . 
Continental competition 32 
years ago in their semi-final, seo- 
ond legal Anfield but fell agoal 
short. 

After goals from Robbie 
Fbwler and Marik Wright had 
given the holders the. fright of 
their lives, Bjornebye dedicated 
Liverpool's show of defiance to 
those who have branded them 
a bunch erf fancy dans lacking 
the heart to match the best 
whenever the going gets tough. 

“We are very disappointed to 
have gone out because we feel 
dial over the two games we were 
good enough to go to Rotter- 
dam to play Barcelona in the 
final, ” he ’said. “But there’s 

also a sense of relief as well be- 
cause we got some pride back 
after that performance. 


There’ll - be no more: 
“ Waking down the Manny 
Road to see the Burn den 
aces”. Thai 102-year tra- 
dition came to an end for 
fans of Bolton 'Wfenderers 
last night when Charlton 
Athletic became the final 
visaors to Bumden Park for — 
a professional football match. 

The bulldozers will move in 
along Manchester Road, when 
the ground, is sold to carve up 
this famous site, where the ups 
and downs, .triumphs and 
tragedies would have provided 
gripping television drama 
material 

.Who can forget Nat Loft- 
house, the teenager plucked 
frpm the nearby mines to be- 
come tlie epitome of post-war 
En glish centre-forwards and 
lion-hearted hero of the Burn- 
den terraces? 

!We will remember the 
tragedy of the 1946 FA Cup 
axth-round tic with Stoke City, 
when 33 people died following 
tile collapse of crush barriers cm 
ihe. steep Embankment ter- 
race; The lesson that too many 
people were being squeezed 
hi to football grounds dearly 
wept unheeded, given the dis- 
asters at Ibrox m 1971 and 
H3bboit>ugh eight years ago.. 
^lAnd what about the club's 
^Rer-coasterride in the lastlO 

Division inl!^? and up 
hHhe Premier League in 1995, 
opfyfobe relegated last season? 

fight asftemost convincing of 
-Fcst Dhdsjon champions since 


“We’ve harf s&nie disap- 
pointing results latfefylosing to 
Coventry, gening beat in Paris 
and then playing poorly against 
Manchester United but we 
showed that the criticism we've 
bad for a lade or pride dr a lack 
of heart or whatever people 
want to call it is rubbish. 

“We showed those people 
that we are prepared to die for 
the dub and in the end we are 
very unlucky to be going out of 
the competition.” . 

When Fowler scored his 31st 
goal of the campaign,. and his 
seventh in Europe, in what was 
his last dub game of the season 
with a three-match ban about to 
start, Liverpool were rampant 
and looking well capable of 
avenging their 3-0 surrender in 
die Parc des Princes two weds 
ago. 

However, despite battering 
Paris they had to wait until 11 
minutes from time before 
Wright headed the second goal 
from Bjornebye’s corner. 

“Wfe needed an early goal and 
we got it,” the Norwegian said. 
“When we got the second one 
with 10 or so minutes left I 
thought we were going to do it 
and if we had managed to take 




No 215 Bumden Park 

By David Htilmes 

the Red Enemy, a dozen miles 
up the road at Old Hafford, ran 
away with the old Second Divi- 
sion in the mid-70s. But Bnm- 
den Park -whose ierraring has 
dung on to the bitter end, ac- 
companied by the delightfully 
dated wooden stands -will not 
witness the Trotters’ triumphant 
return. *. 

No longer wiU the fat cats 
come to conquer in the cup 
competitions only to be treat-, 
ed like dogs - the Wanderers 
have seen off Arsenal, Aston 
Villa, Chelsea, Everton, Liver- 
pool and Tottenham in the last 
four years while stOl a Nation- 
wide League outfit 

• No more will Alan Green be 
able to say: “Welcome, .folks, to 
Bumden Part And there real- 
ly is no better place to be on a 
Tuesday or Wednesday night 
than this atmospheric old 
ground, when the crowd scents 


Hie* garde" mtoextra time'then 
. we 1 «*6hrtffi®weT>een cruising. 

"There’s no doubt that Paris 
wereafraid of us and they were 
hidey to get away with it because 
we bads few dunces to get the 
third goal as well. 

“We lost the game but we 
should be happy about -the 
other things we showed. We 
showed our pride and played 
some good football. It was a 
quality performance.” 

Liverpool have three games 
to show that this is no false dawn 
after seeing their Premiership 
title dream disappear after 
Manchester United’s 3-1 An- 
field winlast Saturday. 

Nine points would bring the 
runners-up spot and the Euro- 
pean Cup place that now goes 
with it. 

“It’s important that we carry 
that on by getting the results we 
need in our last three games to 
claim that second European 
Cup place,” Bjomeby? said. 
“That would be a nice reward 
for us. We’ve been a bit incon- 
sistent but no one should for- 
get the fact that we have also 
played some great football and 
we’ve learned a lot from playing 
in Europe.” . 


but which now occupies 
half of the Embankment. 
. And what are we get- 
ting instead? The Reebok 
Stadium. Catchy name, 
. huh? We are promised 
an all-seater venue fit for 
the 21st century and, from 
— what I’ve seen, this out-of- 
town arena does indeed look 


by some fields close to the mo- 
torway. 

The attendant entertainment 
village— c ompri s in g a multiplex 
cinema, US-style restaurants, 
bowling alley, shopping com- 


HHiyuidLuufci - ■ 

And for the last fime, 
id Green's Radio Five. 


at his old .Stamping ground: 
“What happened there was— 

- But atleastwe are rid of The 
Superstore. You know, the one 
we all thought was going to.be 

built on the back of the ground 


plex, motel, gym and other 
leisure facilities -could not be 
further removed from the aged 
feel of the terraced houses that 
are cr amme d up close to one 
ride of Bumden 

But, 1 ask yon, couldn't a dub 
with the proud tradition of 
Bolton ^tenderers have come 
np with something more origi- 
nal than naming their new 
ground solely after die club's 
sponsors. What happens when 
Reebok end their sponsorship? 

Even Middlesbrough, the 
embodiment of big bucks , and 
commercialism,- managed to 
re tain some dignity when nam- 
ing ibeir new home the Cellnet 
Riverside Stadium. 

■Surely, even the Brand 
Spanking New Fit For The 
Mfllemtium .Close Tb The 
Fields Just Off The M6l Sta- 
dium has more of a . ring to it 
than the Reebok Stadium? 

But, wfiatever ics name, it wiU 
never be Bumden Park... 


sport 



best! have seen since 1948 and 
die days of Danny Blanch- 
flower,* Bird said. “There are 


A win today over Bradford ■ some fabulousyocmgsteis com- 
Oty in front of a 19,500-capac- -ingtbrot^timdDb’syoudi pol- 
ity crowd at OakweB and thatwfll icy and they play real football, 
be it - Barnsley will be rubbrag beautiful football, not just kick- 
shouldos with Manchester Unit- il-into-the-stand stuff” 
ed. Arsenal and Liverpool and If Barnsley succeed the 
taking part in a league that was achievement wfl] be enormous, 
designed for dty slickers rather This is a dub whose record 
than smaD-town dubs. transfer fee, £310,000, would 

*Tve been living on my nerves payFkhrizjoRavauelfi^wagesfor 
for weeks now,” Paul GraoiB, a only eight weeks and who have 
37-year-old lifelong supporter, got to the precipice of promotion 
said yesterday.- “Twenty-six whDe playing with two veteran 
hours before the match starts strikers who were surplus to 
and Fm finding it hard to con- Middlesbrough's requirements, 
centrals on anything else.” The fact Barnsley might swap 
Gr unin is typical of the line places with Mkkfi^broughai the 
that runs through the chib’s fans end of the year is a delicious 
as his family have supported thought for those who bemoan 
Barnsley since the Twenties at that money shouts in fbotbalL 
leak. “Promotion would mean “Tb. be honest I could have 

a lot to me on many levels.” he stayed at Middlesbrough and 
said. “I wifi be celebrating for spent die season sal on the 
my grandfathers who are now bench,” said John Heodrie, 
dead, my father who is blind and who has been promoted four 
can’t go to matches any more, times before with Boro, Leeds 
and my rim, Edmund, who has and Bradford. “But Danny WH- 


onfy eight weeks and who have 
^ to the precqtice erf promotion 
while playing with two veteran 
strikers who were surplus to 
Middlesbrough's requirements. 

The fact Barnsley mi gh t swap 

places with MkkOemroiigh at the 
end of the year is a delirious 
thought for those who bemoan 
that money shouts in fbotbalL 
“Tbbe honest I could have 
stayed at Middlesbrough and 
spent die season sal on the 
bench,” said John Heodrie, 
who has been promoted four 
times before with Boro, Leeds 
and Bradford. “But Danny WD- 



Danny Wilson, the Barnsley manager preparing yestordayfor today’s crucial promotion match against Bradford City 


ley are a good team’.” At 34, and 
costing £250,000, he was about 
to become the First Division’s 
bargain buy of the season. 

Ask him why Barnsley have 
defied espectation and he admits 
his answer is predictable. 
“There’s a wcndemil team spir- 
it,” he said. “I know everyone 
says that if they have a bit of suc- 
cess but the playas are prepared 
toworkhaxofbr each other here. 

“The standard of play is very 
good too and we pass the bail 
about a bit Fm proud that we 
have played our way to the verge 
of promotion and not just 
kicked our way there. 


Rudge 

rallies 

his,Va!e 

troops 


John Rntige will take ft?rf \bJe 
into their First Division game 
against their Midlands rivals, 
Waives, tomorrow by telling 
his team: "This is nurOip final. ” 

Vale have never been so 
dose to the top flight but their 
play-off hopes will be under 
threat if they fafl to beat Wolves 
at We Baric. “I doubt if the dub 
has ever had a more important 
game,” said Rudge, who saw 
\fele’s promotion hopes dented 
by last Sunday's 2-0 defeat in the 
Potteries derby at Stoke. “We 
know we have to take all three 
points and well have to gp for 
it from the off” he added. 

Wolves’ chances of claiming 
the second automatic promotion 
place suffered a setback on 
Wednesday when they were held 
to a 1-1 draw by Grimsby. But 
their manager, Mark McGhee, 
aware that the sides could meet 
again in the play-offs, is deter- 
mined to prevent \hle gaining a 
psychological advantage. 

“We don’t want to lose and 
give, them a. confidence boost- 
er ahead of a possible play-off 
meeting,*’ he said. McGhee is 


or Michael Gilkes will be passed 
fit to play. 

The Northern Ireland man- 
ager, Bryan Hamilton, has al- 
lowed the winger Jon McCarthy 
to report late for a World Cup 
qualifier in Armenia, freeing 
him to face Wolves, who wiU be 
without Don Goodman, who 
has a hamstring problem. 

Crystal Palace welcome 

Dougie R-eedman tack for their 

visit to struggling Swindon and 
wffl be looking for a win to boost 
their play-off hopes while 
Qu.een's Park Rangers and 
Banmere, who could both still 
malm the top six, meet at Lof- 

tus Road. 

The Second Division leaders. 
Bury, need a point at Watford 
to seal a second successive pro- 
motion under Stan Temem. 

Buiy were languishing near 
the foot of the Third Division 
and m danger of dropping -out 
of the Football League when 
Tfcrnent took over 18 months 
ago - but he steered- them to 
promotion last season and is 
poised, to do so again despite 
only a modest outlay on play- 
ers.. 

The Third Division spotlight 
will be on the bottom dub, 
Brighton, who must beat Don- 
caster in their final game at the 
Goldstone Ground if they are 
to have any chance of preserv- 


ing their League status. Second- 
from-bonom Hereford, who 
are three points above Brighton, 
travel to Leyton Orient today 
and face the Seagulls at Edgar 
Street in a week’s time. 


“The people round here 
always thought we’d be there or 
thereabouts. Maybe not auto- 
matic promotion but the play- 
offs certainly. There’s been no 
pressure, they’ve left us to get 
on with it, but I think they’ve al- 
ways fancied our chances. It’s 
just the rest of the nation that's 
taken until the last few weeks 
to cotton on.” 

Heodrie will not talk about 
promotion until the mathemat- 
ics have been fully satisfied - 
“Football has this nasty habit of 
kidtingyou in the teeth -until we 
get into the Premiership I don’t 
want to talk about it” -but oth- 


ers will face the question that hov- 
ers over Barnsley’s success: can 
they survive in the top (fivkaon? 

John Dennis, who owns a 
wholesale fresh food business, 
is the dub chairman. “We've 
been the bookies' favourite for 

relegation for 12 years out of the 
last 15,” he said. “We are on the 
brink of history, but it would be 
foolish to mimmi<a? the problems 
well have next year if we go up.” 

Dennis, who has master- 
minded the redevelopment of 
Oakwell with two new all-seat 
stands and an excellent playing 
surface, says he has endured 
“the mood swings of a j unkie ” 


during the promotion run-in. 
“I’m 46 and look 90 at the mo- 
ment,*' he said. 

Paid Grunill believes “the 
achievement is in getting pro- 
motion to the Premiership, not 
playing in it.” He added: “Per- 
sonally I find the emphasis on 
money in the top divirion a big 
tura-off I want them to do our- 
selves justice but if thin^ do turn 
out badly I hope the board will 
not panic. If we struggle next sea- 
son it won’t make Danny Wilson 
any less of a good manager.” 

Meanwhile, Simon Gutte- 
ridge was still knocking on doors 
attempting to persuade people 


Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 

to vote Tory when the Labour 
party could put up a sheep and 
win an endorsement of the elec- 
torate. A likely loser in a town 
about to embrace a great spott- 
ing victory, he was defiant. “You 
can’t concede defeat.” he said, 
“although 1 accept it will take a 
lot of hide on a very good day for 
me to succeed. 1 remain hope- 
ful. I like a challenge.” 

Barnsley, whose odds of gain- 
ing promotion at the start of the 
season were only slightly better 
than Gutteridge's becoming an 
MP on Thursday, are having 
their lucky day. The challenge 
will come next year. 


Middlesbrough players rue missed chance 


Robbie Mnstoe launched the 
hard-hitting dressing-room in- 
quest into Middlesbrough’s lat- 
est defeat at Spurs on Thursday, 
which left the Thessiders stifi five 
points adrift of the safety mark 
with only four games in the 
space of nine frenetic days next 
month to avoid the nightmare 
double of two Wembley cup fi- 
nals and relegation. 

But Mustoe made it dear 
there was no time for any of the 
Boro players to feel sorry for 
themselves and suggested they 
had all let themselves down. 
“We should have given a 
stronger performance than we 
did. Tbo many of ns were on 
cruise control,” Mustoe said. 

“I thought we’d prepared 


for the game properly, even 
though we’ve played so many 
games, and the sharpness 
shouldn’t have been a problem. 

“But as a team we didn’t give 
everything we could have. Men- 
tally we co old have been dif- 
ferent and the fans deserve 
better than that.” 

The self-criticism seemed 
harsh as it needed an out- 
standing display by goalkeeper 
Ian Wklker to keep Spurs in the 
game before Andy Simon stole 
m to grab all the points. 

But Mustoe’s words showed 
the scale of the problems now 
facing Bryan Robson’s side, 
who meet Aston Villa at the 
Riverside Stadium before end- 
ing their campaign with trips to 


Manchester United, Blackburn 
and Leeds. 

“We’ve got to pick ourselves 
up. and at least we Ve got a nice 
little break now before the Vil- 
la game,” Mustoe said. “That’s 
a must-win game for us. We've 
got four felt and we need at least 
a couple of wins. But we’re not 
dead and buried yeL” 

Robson shared that defiance, 
pointedly refusing to criticise his 
players publicly, although his 
goalkeeper Ben Roberts re- 
vealed the manager had not 
been quite so calm in the pri- 
vacy of the White Han Lane 
dressing-room. “The gaffer was 
angry with us, but he had every 

right to be because it just wasn't 
good enough,” said Roberts, 


who again deputised for the in- 
jured Mark Schwarzer. 

“He didn't lose his head in a 
big way because that’s not his 
way, but he told us the truth, 
that we’d been lethargic and let 
three points get away. We all 
know he was right to say it as 
well. It just reinforced it in our 
minds. It wasn't as if we didn’t 
have the chances, just that wc 
didn't put them away again.” 

“We just keep on getting 
beat 1-0 in games wc should be 
winning, and this is the time 
when we really have to start get- 
ting points on board. It’s hap- 
pened all season really. 
Whenever we've got an early 
goaL we've gone on to dominate 
games and win well.” 


Di Canio reveals financial rift with Celtic 


Celtic’s Italian inspiration, Pao- 
lo Di Canio, has a financial 
problem with the Glasgow chib, 
according to reports yesterday 
morning. 

The former Milan player was 
quoted as saying that the “prob- 
lem” has developed in the past 
month. His revelation will 
merely add to Parkhead un- 
certainty in die wake of Celtic’s 
Tfennents Scottish Cup semi-fi- 
nal exit ai the hands erf First Di- 
vision Falkirk on Wednesday. 

Pierre \fcn Hooijdonk left the 
Glasgow chib for Nottingham 
Forest earlier this year after a 
lengthy contract dispute with the 
Celtic chairman. Fergus Mc- 
Cann, and the Portuguese strik- 
er Jorge Cadete is also said to 
be unhappy with his terms. 

“I don’t have the same prob- 
lems as in the past with Pierre 
and Jorge, bat they are similar,” 
Di Canio was quoted as saying. 


‘My problem started one 
month ago, but you know when 


you see me on the pitch that I 
give all my body and energy and 
I don’t speak about these things 
before the semi-final because I 
think 1 have a bigger respect for 
people. 

“1 go on the pitch because it 
is my work. I’m a lucky boy. I 
play football and have a lot of 
money from this. I have some 

lkmantfin the future you will 
know.” 

Di Canio has backed the un- 
de r-fire Celtic manager, Tbm- 
my Bums, saying be should 
receive support from McCann. 

Di Camo, who has deputised 
as captain for Celtic in the ab- 
sence of Paul McStay in recent 
weeks, will have iris season cut 
short. 

The Italian is available for 
Celtic's visit to Hibernian on 
Sunday 4 May, but wQ] serve a 
two-match Scottish Football 
Association suspension follow- 
ing a controversial booking 


from the referee Willie Young 
against Falkirk. 

He win be banned for the 7 
May game against Kilmarnock 
at Parkhead and the final match 
of the season against Dundee 
United on 10 May, again in 
Glasgow. Di Canio collected 
three points for the yellow card 
issued by Young for an alleged 
diving offence after a challenge 
by Falkirk’s David Hagen. 

' The SKA. confirmed yesterday 
that there was no mention m the 
report from referee Young of 
any further trouble for Di 
Canio. who conducted a verbal 
exchange with the official after 
his booking. 

However, Celtic yesterday 
moved quickly to issue a state- 
ment from Di Canio in which 
he reassured supporters of his 
future at Parkhead, although 
there was no denial that there 
is a problem. 

Di Canio said: “I am very 
happy at Celtic. I have a great 


passion for the club and sup- 
porters. I have over three years 
of my contract to run and 1 am 
happy to honour my commit- 
ment. People should not doubt 
my commitment. 

“I hope this will end any ru- 
mours that I am anything less 
than happy at Celtic and in Scot- 
land. The Celtic supporters and 
Scottish people could not he 
kinder to me and my family.” 
■ Alex Ferguson yesterday 
paid tribute to the achieve- 
ment of his former cluh, Falkirk, 
in reaching Ihc Torments Scot- 
tish Cup final under the guid- 
ance of one of his former 
team-mates. Alex Totten. “Alex 
was a team-mate of mine both 
at Falkirk and Dunfermline ,” 
Ferguson said. “It was an in- 
credible result to beat Celtic. 
The final will be a great occa- 
sion for them and 1 think towns 
Hke Falkirk need the buzz some- 
thing like that can give them 
once in a while.” 
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Wasps on the verge 

The Courage League title may 
be settled today, page 28 


sport 
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Incredible journey 

Barnsley are on their way to 
the Premiership, page 31 



Hoddle sets target for Gascoigne 



Football 

MIKE ROWBOTTOlvr 

England’s coact 
Glenn Hoddle. yes- 
terday outlined the 
challenge that lies 
ahead for Paul Gas- 
coigne if he is ever to re-estab- 
lish hunself in the national side. 

While Hoddle, who played 
himself until he was 38, held out 
hope for the Rangers player, he 
nevertheless mate it dear that 
much wort was still to be done 
before the possibility of an 
England return could be en- 
tertained. “I have spoken to 
Paul and his manager Walter 

In Monday’s 
20-page 
sports 
section 

THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Smith at length.” Hoddle said. 
"Unfortunately, Paul hasn't had 
a year free from injury for sev- 
eral years and his first port of 
call now is to sort that out” 

Hoddle made dear that if 
Gascoigne was to return to his 
best after his latest ankle injury, 
ft would require "a lot of pre- 
vention work”. He added: There 
are some things he needs to 
change in his life. It is partly to 
do with tbemental side of things. 
He has to realise that you can’t 
do at 30 the things you. used to 
get away with when you were 21.” 

Asked if he felt that Gas- 
coigne ever would play again for 
England. Hoddle responded: T 
can't give you that answer. That 


is something that needs to be 
addressed to Paul.” 

But Hoddle made it dear that 
Gascoigne would not be ruled 
out on the grounds of age 
alone. “There have been some 
veiy fine players at 35 years of 
age. Franco Baresi, for example. 
Nowadays if you keep control 
of tiling I think there is a fu- 
ture for players of 34, 35. And 
it will be no different for Paul 
if be can achieve that'’ 

Hoddle played down the 
perennial newspaper reports 
cataloguing Gascoigne's misde- 
meanours, without completely 
denying them. “Probably 75 per 
cent of what you hear happen- 
ing to Paul in his life is fiction. 


But, yeah, there are facts there 
that need to be dealt with.” 

Asked whether he would pre- 
fer Gascoigne to move to an Eng- 
lish dub if - as has been 
rumoured - he left Rangers this 
summer, Hoddle replied that it 
would make little difference to 
his ability to help. “When play- 
ers go back to their dubs after 
England matches it is a delicate 
situation. They are working for 
their managers then.” 

England’s training was put 
back yesterday to enable play- 
ers from Liverpool and Spurs 
who had played the previous 
night to join up with the squad. 
Hoddle acknowledged that 
there had been some work to do 


with both Liverpool and Man- 
chester United players after 
their European defeats, this 
week. “Obviously they area lit- 
tle bit down, and you would ex- 
pect that,” he said. “But sow 
they have to pick themselves up 
and we have got a good spine 
in the squad. Already there 
axe a few jokes going round.” 

Hoddle accepted that only 
one result was acceptable gainst 
Georgia in Wednesday's World 
Cup qualifier. “We have to win 
because this group is so tight,” 
he said. The ward js Vigilant’ for 
this. Georgia have got immense 
talent in midfield. We shackled 
that and passed the ball well ewer 
thane. But I think in many ways 


WcmbJeymightsuit them more 
than their own pitch,” 

While the squad is carrying 
fewer injuries than ft was in the 
last three or four get-togethers, 
Hoddle reported, that there 
were doubts over Stuart Pearce, 
Ian Walker and Robbie Fowler. 

Pearce is suffering from a calf 
injury while Walker, one of 
four goalkeepers in the squad, 
has an Achilles tendon problem. 
Fowler's problems appeared to 
be less serious -he received a 
knock in the match against 
Piaris St Germain. There was 
some good news, too, as Hod- 
dle was able to announce that 
his centre-half Tbny Adams 
would resume training today. 


■Hie Rangers chairman David. 
Murray yesterday backed his 
manager .Whiter Smith who crit- 
icised Paul Gascoigne in Mon- 
day’s Independent However 
Murray also suggested that Gas- 
coigne would be offered anew 
contract. “He’s under contract 
for 15 months and although 'Wal- 
ter has made his thoughts pub- . 
lie I think it was the appropriate 
time to make it,” said Murray. 

“Walter said it when there 
was a gap period and I agree 
with bis comments. But Racers 
is bigger than Paul Gascojgne. 
We will sit down and hopemUy 
extend his contract and that is 
all I have to say about it at the 
moment" ' 


United’s 
summer 
ruling on 
Cantona 


NICK HARRIS 



Tm interested In putting 
together sides capable of 
performing the whole range 
of techniques and skills, 
teams that can chew gjm 
and walk simultaneously. The 
one thing rugby union has 
over every other game you 
care to mention is its 
multi-dimensional aspect - by 
comparison , rugby league is 
terribly one-dimensional - 
and if the only way you can 
win is by banging the ball in 
the air, you've achieved ' . 
nothing. In my book, ft’s not 
Just what you do, but how 
you do it ’ 

Bob Dwyer, Leicester's 
Australian coach , talks to 
Chris Hewett about his first 
year in English rugby 

Plus 

Glenn Moore and 
Phil Shaw on football 

That Was The Weekend 
That Was, our alternative 
football guide 

Ken Jones bids farewell to 
Cardiff Arms Park 

Derick All sop at the San 
Marino Grand Prix 


What’s the best way to end a nationwide 
water shortage? Start the cricket season... 





Rain stops play between Surrey and Somerset at The Oval yesterday. It was the first prolonged rain in London for 33 days Match reports, page 29; Photograph: Peter Jay 
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Friday's solution 


QBiaBHncua hbeeiih 


ronaoBHan HiauauQ 


Last Saturday's solution 




By Mass ACROSS 

I It may well light up 
one’s face! (3X?,3) 

10 Train for English trip 
round North, on time 

II ^lur makes the Euro- 
pean carp (5) 

12 Fieure crack goes with 
diink? (5) 

13 Supplement upset 
Tories packing bar (9) 

14 Never mind starter, 
cooker's working to 
produce a roast (7) 

16 Ask about mission, plot 
backing reckless fire (7) 
18 Finishes up the fruits 

20 Comparatively low bird 
sounds? (7) 

21 English church tune, 
say, oddly included as 
part of suite (4-5) 

23 One praised first -class 
accommodation, look- 
ing back (5) 

24 Tipped second in race - 
fast an the outside (5) 

25 Measures restricting 
free and easy school (9) 

26 Piano lesson? (5,8) 


DOWN 

Those in suits of satin 
interwoven with gDt 
(9) 

Arrest in the act (5) 
Attach a note written 
i for the European 


:ked the fool up? 

O) 

Filthy river, nver 
choked with lead (9) 
Excuse one after a 


Man wtii Henry's 
quaffing a port with 
fish, madly (4,4,5) 
Vehicle for girl travel- 
ling about Thursday 

k he apt to ask brief 
questions? (9) 
tactless nuisance, clot 
I twice berated (9) 

19 Disturb fish in the 
drink (5,2) 

20 Nick, cut around yel- 
low floral feature (7) 

22 Show's dispensed with 
piano score (5) 

23 Gangster’s feeling of 
guilt (5) 


15 

17 


The first five camel solutions lo this week's puzzle opened next Thurs- 
day recede hardbacked copies oTlbc new Oxford Dictionary oT Quotations 
. Answers and winners' names will be published next Saturday. Send so- 
lutions lo Saturday Crossword, P O. Box 4018, The Independent, 1 Cana- 
da Square, Canary Wharf; London EH SDL. Please nse tbe box Dumber 
and postcode and gbe your own postcode. Last week's winners: M Foshroofc 
Wolverhampton; L Lender; Shipley; M Jeffries, Lowestoft; M Watson, Lot- 
tos; S Pertmaa. Woodbridgc 
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Irvine earns Italian respect 


Motor racing 

DERICK ALLSOP 
reports from Imola 

The promoters and the punters 
had what they wanted, and al- 
though customary Friday caution 
balanced the euphoria down in 
the Ferrari compound, they 
were content to claim the emer- 
gence of “the real Eddie Irvine". 

Buoyed by his second place in 
Argentina a fortnight ago. Irvine 
edged out his illustrious team- 
mate, Michael Schumacher, to 
head the standings in unofficial 
practice for tomorrow’s San 
Marino Grand Prix here. 

It may. and probably will, be 
very different in today's quahty- 
ing session, both Schumacher and 
Irvine expecting Williams-Re- 
nault to assume their familiar po- 
sitions at the front of the grid. 
Ferrari do, however, believe they 
are doting on the champions and 
Irvine is encouraged to feel be 
is no longer the distant partner 
to the imperious German. 

Schumacher sought a final 
flourish yesterday, smoking his 
tyres and jumping the kerbs in 
a spectacular show that had tbe 
tifosi roaring their approval, 
and yet he failed to dislodge the 
Irishman by0.016sec, barely the 
head of a pint of the black stuff. 

Irvine, not so long ago reviled 
and slammed by the Italian 
media as unworthy of a ride op 
the revered Prancing Horse, is 
suddenly being welcomed into 
the embrace of this country. He 
may be renowned as a playboy, 
but he is not seduced this time. 
“One day you are a god, the next 


a waste of space," he says. 

There again, he does concede 
his result in Buenos Aires has had 
a positive effect “It was bound 
to do something,” he said. “The 
important thing is to keep the mo- 
men him going. One race won’t 
convince anyone you are the 
reincarnation of Ayrton Senna. 

“Getting the fastest time to- 
day is certainly better than 
crawling out of tbe back of the 
garage with 15th place. A win is 
not out of the question on Sun- 
day, because we are in better 


away from here with three 
points from a solid fourth place 
than throw i( off going for a sec- 
ond that isn't really on." 

Irvine is still yearning for 
more testing to achieve his po- 
tential at Ferrari. T should be do- 
ing more than I'm doing now," 
he said “It's not that Michael is 
doing more than he should, but 
that Tm not doing enough." 

If be does enough to earn an- 
other appearance on the podium 
here he will stand beneath the 
Union Jack, on the orders of Max 



Snakebite: A new look for Ralf Schumacher's Jordan 


shape than a lot of the others. 

“If Williams had problems 
with their brakes in Melbourne 
then they will here. They should 
be better in qualifying but we ap- 
pear to be pushing them in the 
race and if we push them here 
we may force them imo errors.” 

Irvine, accused tty certain 
follow drivers as well as some 
pundits of erratic and even 
dangerous behaviour on the 
track, maintains he will be cir- 
cumspect in tomorrow’s race. 

He said: *Td rather walk 


Mosley, the president of FIA, 
motor sport's governing body. 
Irvine, who was accompanied by 
the tricolour of the Irish Republic 
in Argentina, said- “I wanted a 
neutral flag and a company has 
offered roe one with a shamrock, 
but the matter has been taken out 
of my bands and I've been told 
it's got to be the Union Jack." 

Schumacher says Irvine's el- 
evation from mediocrity has 
come as no snprise to him. He 
said: “Eddie did a super job to- 
day, but we knew be was quick." 


Neil, Leon & Co. To catch the polling station, 
catch the Eurostar from Brussels Station. 


Don't get caught out on the big day - Eurostar will whip you into Waterloo In time for you to meet the polling station deadline. 


As you know. It goes directly from city centre to city centre (so no nasty swings either way). And It moves as fast as a candidate 


spying a photo opportunity, (wall, almost - it only takes just over three hours). So whether you're in Brussels or Paris on election • 

? 11 WM appbint^itdvtl^. 

day. don't 1st John, Tony or Paddy down. Take the Eurostar. Unless of course you're voting Monster Raving Loony, in which case 


flying is a viable option. 
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Manchest er United yesterday 
sought to play down reports that 

. Eric Gmiona s future at tbe dub 
is under threat 

Martin Edwards, the chief ex- 
ecutive and chairman at Old 
Uafford, s°ur: "No discussions 
have taken placed with Eric] be- 
cause these matters are always 
reviewed in the close season. 
Eric Cantona is under contract 
us for another year, and 
there is no issue, no justification 
for this kind of speculation.” 

However, Cantona. 31 next 
month, has received no firm 
commitment about his future 
since his below-par perfor- 
mance in Wednesday's Euro- 
. pean Champions League exit 
a gainst Borussia Dortmund, 
and there have been suggestions 
. that for fmaivial reasons, he win 
not get any such 'commitment 
'■ Derisions about the trading of 
players, and negotiations sur- 
rounding players' contracts, are 
handled by two boards at Man- 
chester United. Tbe public lim- 
ited company board are 
ultimately responsible to share- 
■ holders for all financial dealings, 
and the club board arc respon- 
sible for the day-to-day running 
of the football team. .The boards 
act in consultation with each oth- 
er, but the final decision on 
Cantona's future lies with Mar- 
tin Edwards and one non-exec- 
utive director of the pic board. 

Cantona is thought to earn 
around £750,000 a year and, 
should United decide not to of- 
fer him a new oon tract they may 
be w illing to sell Him this sum- 
mer rather than let his contract 
run out -which would allow him 
to leave on a free transfer. 

The Israeli international mid- 
fielder and captain Tal Banin, 28, 
is expected to train with Liver- 
pool next week with a view to 
joining the dub next season. Ban- 
mis out of contract and would 
not command a transfer fee. 

The Newcastle manager 
Kenny Dalglish is expected to 
complete the signing of the 
Georgian midfielder Temur 
Keisbaia today. Ketsboia’s con- 
tract with AEK Athens expires 
at the end of the season. 

■ Steve Stone, the Nottingham 
Forest midfield player who 
ruptured his knee in Septem- 
ber, will not be able to play 
again until October. 
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It is the influence of an Eng- 
lishman, Ross Brawn, that has re- 
inforced Schumachers faith in 
the Ferrari cause. Fresh specu- 
lation that Schumacher is des- 
' lined for McLaren-Mercedes 
next season has been dismissed 
by the driver’s aides as “garbage". 

They say Brawn, the technical 
director recruited from Benet- 
ton-Renault where Schumacher 
twice won the championship, 
las already instilled his order and 
direction wi thin a team notori- 
ous for acting before thinking. 

Doubts about Benetton's 
sense of direction post -Schu- 
macher have fed speculation 
that their managing director. 
Flavio Briatore. is bound for a 
new career move, but Gerhard 
Berger and Jean Alesi steered a 
steady course to third and fourth 
places yesterday. Berger would 
doubtless settle for such a result 
to celebrate his 200th Grand Prix 
on a circuit that provides a 
poignant setting for the occasion. 

The Austrian said: “1 saw my 
first grand prix at Imola and I 
had my first Formula One podi- 
um finish here. I also had my 
worst accident here [in 19891 
and this was where we had the 
tragedy of Roland Rauen- 
berger's and Ayrton’s deaths in 
1994. So it is emotional for me 
' and special for me to have my 
200th grand prix here." 

Johnny Herbert the British 
Sauber-Pfetronas driver, reaches 
his first century here. He flexed 
his competitive muscles with 
11th position in practice. Jacques 
Villeneuve, the championship 

leader, was fifth, David Cbultharfi 

sixth and Damon Hill 13th. 
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S imon GteBer, Maxim: Maxnru»km*&- 
years old. It's a men’s 
-lifestyle, general-interestti^ witna ; 
circulation Of around 400,00(1, I don't 
know what else. The ad lady^said, 
'You must mention the ABs'VSo, we’ve got a 
lot of ABs! If someone can tell me what an AB 
is, Td -be very grateful. They've got a lot of 
money? Oh, right- Anyway, it's got some fash- 
ion, a lot of health ... - 

Institute of Public Relations (IPR) chair- 
woman: A bit of sex? 

Generr Yes, a bit of sex. And if s also got general 
interest reading 

Adam Black, loaded: Loaded wasn't founded 
on any particular marketing concept This, er, 
“lad" category is .something which bas been 
pitied up on by others. 

Peter Howarth, Esquire : We are founded on a. 
if you wQ], "‘great literary tradition”. So, really, 
well settle for a lower circulation with the so- 
called “quality vote\ 

Andy Clerkson, Steffi The idea came together 
early last year to produce a hybrid ^nag of 
general interest and lifestyles We thought there 
was space for a general - interest mag, geared 
towards products - anything men might buy, 
whether ifs a car or,4am, a sex aid. 

Adam Black: Or using a car as a sex aid? 
Clerkson: We wanted to lend authority to the 
magazine ’cos we were afraid thaL because a lot 
of men's mags are soxtof entertainment-based, 
people wouldn't believe us. So we bring in a lot 
of experts to t alk about what they knpw about 
the latest hi-fi or whatever. In fact, we added 
up the value of all the products we'had m one 
issue and it came to £28,000. So you need the 
so-called "aspiration to buy" to buy Stuff. ■ 

IPR Chairwoman: Do you thirdt. men have 
moved away from looking at pictures, towards, 
wanting to read? ... 

Adam Black: I think Ifs lucky that Loaded came 
along when it did. 'Cos before-that, in the Eight- 
ies, there was a real marketing emphasis on sort 
of demographics and target audiences, v eiy 
much the co mm ercial imperatives.' The idea for 
Loaded came about at a Leeds vs Barcelona 
match, which Leeds surprisingly won. These two 
guys saw the match and when they came out 
onto the street afterwards, they thought: "Ws 
should make a magazine to replicate this feeling 
of euphoria." Those two guys were Janies 
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PRs tell us: ‘We’re 
the Loaded of alcopops 
and we want to be in 
your magazine because 
we’re really funky' 

The editors of the new wave lads’ mags were the 
guests at a seminar with leading PR luminaries 



Brown and Tim Southwell, the co-founders of 
Loaded . It is supposed to be a magazine with 
an honest appreciation of women. [The mainly 
female audienceenipts into laugfiter at tfatjWell, 
you know, a lorof people who don’t read Loaded 
think ifs just about naked women and getting 
pissed. But, the thing is, FHM broke through 
selling 350,000 copies by putting Jennifer 
Aniston, one Of the most famous women in the 
world, on the cover. Loaded sold 330,000 with 
that guy from Father Ted on the cover. FHM is 
now outselling Loaded' mainly because ifs a 
“one-idea magazine"* namely, to put famous 

The stuff of laddism 


women on the cover. Loaded has a broader 
agenda. Before Loaded, magazines were sort of 
seen by men as a bitponcy. 

Peter Howarth; Is “poncy” a technical term? 
Black: Loaded is not trying to tell you what 
dotfaes to Wear or how to live your life; ifs about 
being more down-to-earth. And the funny thing 
is, loads of people from the marketing world 
thought Loaded was going to fad. But ifs 
aeons ahead in the publishing world. 

IPR: Do you regret the springing up of laddish 
mags? 

Black: Well, we appreciate that the market is 


ESQUIRE • 

Launched: -March 1991 
Circulation: 111,007 
£a tins issue: “He takes my five 
-iron in his hands, a sight so 
thrilling it knocks the breath out 
of wf (on the sexiness of golf) 

LOADED 

Launched: May 1994 
Calculation; 400,000 . 


In this issue: “Helen Mirren, 
Britain’s greatest actress. Still fit 
as f*ck no matter what bloody 
age she is." 

MAXIM 

Launched: April 1995 
Circulation: 150^61 
In this issue: 'If a mate tells 
you that sex is as good as it gets, 
you can draw a conclusion - the 


guy has never ridden a motor- 
bike.” 

STUFF 

Launched: November 1996 
Circulation: 60^92 
In this issue: “If size doesn't 
matter, why are we obsessed 
with making everything elec- 
tronic smaller?” 

RESEARCH: BEN WETTWOOD 


very wide. People still talk about the men’s mag- 
azine market as one market But the market is 
growing to the point where ifs starting to 
replicate the women's magazine market Ifs 
becoming quite, if you like, promiscuous. I think 
the key is editorial integrity. There are always 
going to be people who Idee you and people who 
hate you. So. no, I don’t feel threatened by the 
success of Loaded. 

IPR: Are there many opportunities for PR 
presented by the rise of men’s magazines? 
Adam Blade I find that in PR. bosses are always 
hying to create a spin around products. This has 
been going too far with Loaded sometimes. We 
get so many people contacting us saying things 
like, “We are the Loaded of alcopops and we 
want to be in your magazine because we're really 
funky”. But all this jumping on the bandwagon 
is just not going to wash with people. Sometimes 
you just have to ted the client that he's not going 
to get it. Clients are f**kmg mental sometimes. 
At Loaded we do not do grooming. 

Simon Gel fen We do do grooming- we are the 
Loaded of conditioners. 

Black: We will use product placement in a more 
subtle way. For example. Virgin actually helped 
to finance a fashion shoot because we showed 
the model drinking a bottle of Virgin vodka. But 
it didn’t look too obvious. 

Simon Gellen We’ve had phone calls asking to 
put something in the gardening section. I tell 
them that we’ve never had a gardening section. 
End of conversation. They hadn’t even checked 
that before calling 

IPR: Are there likely to be many new releases 
of men’s magazines'? 

Simon Gdler: Well, if I win the lottery on Sat- 
urday, I will certainly not use the money to 
launch another magazine, because ifs sudi a 
high-risk business. 

Adam Black: There will be loads of new mags 
out soon. Now that creative drive has set the 
agenda, the money men are going to be after 
more and more launches. The market will keep 
growing then Batten out after a couple of years, 
and then it’ll become boring - rather like the 
success of Woman 's Own. 
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Emergency relief for May Day 


William Hartston reviews 
alternative approaches to 
the general election 


A n overall majority of more ihao 300 
for the Liberal Democrats is hardly 
in line with opinion poll forecasts, 
vet the achievements of constituency 
workers cannot he denied. When Vellow 
Games and Bools produced The Hust- 
ings. “The Parliamentary Ejection Board 
Game” their main marketing thrust was 
in two directions: schools, and political 
party offices. Since the rules of the game 
include the basics of P®J a ™ e " t j!2 
democracy - there is even a black ballot 
box supplied with the equipment - many 
schools have been quick to seize on us 
educational value, but the sales figures 
among the main political parties have 
been more surprising. While the Labour 
and Conservative parties have sold just 
under 100 sets each, the Liberal Demo- 
crats have shifted more than 500. Three 
theories have been suggested by the 
makers of the game to explain this Lib- 
Dem landslide: 1) the Lib Dems have 
significantly greater need for funds; 2) 
they have significantly greater need for 
fun; 3) they realise it's the only way 
they’re going to win anything. 

Politics apart, the game is played in 
four stages. First, the nomination: each 
player throws the dice and moves a piece 
round the board hoping to land on 
“Ward” spaces, where rosettes may be 
collected. Three rosettes must be taken 
to a “Returning Officer” square to secure 
nomination. Stage two is a race round the 
board to visit all the wards and 
collect unallocated votes to 
deposit in the ballot box. 
meanwhile, there are the 
hazards of Media cards 
(for example: “You are 
involved in a major press 
scandal, miss six turns”) 
and the choices 

offered by Campaign 
cards (“Your band- 
wagon is gaining 

momentum. Either 
gain 500 votes or take 
two extra turns”). 

Public Meetings and 1 
Opinion Polls can also 
affect the play. 

Stage three takes the 
postal votes into account 
(the number each player 
receives is decided solely _ 
on the throw of the dice), 
and stage four is the final count and 
declaration of the result. No speeches by 


TWo games for democrats: 
campaigning for votes in the 
Hustingshire constituency - 
or riding the tide of sleaze in 
Snap Section! 



the winners, though you 
can calculate figures for 
turn-out, majority;, and 
swing from the last time 
you played. 

There is, it must be 
admitted, very little 
skill involved, but the 
game is attractively 
and amusingly des- 
igned, and is a playful 
way to teach the elements 
’ of parliamentary democracy. 
The ■ Hustings ' is available from 
selected retailers (£19.99) or by mail 
order direct from Vellow (Games & 
Books) Limited, Willow House. Dragon 
Road. Winterbourne. Bristol BS17 1BJ 
(01454-775050 for details). 


Snap Election! is 
designed to appeal to a rather 
different constituency. Rather than trying 
to teach the fundamentals of electoral 
regulations, this game can really only be 
played by people who are thoroughly 
familiar with all the squalor of our 
electoral system at its worst Here’s a 
sample paragraph from the rules: 

“If you occupy the Moral High Ground 
(ie you have acquired no Sleaze Marks at 
all) you may at any time launch a Moral 
Crusade against any opponent who has 
accumulated 2 or more Sleaze Marks. In 
order to do this you need to land on the 
same square as this opponent. S/he must 
then roll the Rollercoaster Dice and 
follow the instructions detailed below. If 
you have led a somewhat sleazy campaign 


and, to avoid the risk of a Moral 
Crusade, want to ‘desleaze’, you. must 
head in good time to the Media Circus. 
You are required to stay there for 2 tuns 
in order for your Chaim Offensive to be 
succes sfu l You may then remove one 
Sleaze Mark from your Ballot Box and 
resume the game. (You must stay there 2 
turns for each Sleaze Mark yon wish to 
‘desleaze?.™ 

Is -that all clear? Good. Then all you 
have to do is familiarise yourself with the 
rules about Lire TV Debates, Swing Votes 
(for winch Manifesto Cards may not be 
traded in), Banana Skins, Opinion Poll- 
Boosts, Electoral Facts mid Political 
Timebombs and you will be ready to start 
thinking about your Tkrget Policy and 
whether your strategy should be to 
cultivate the votes of the Jobless, OAPs, 
Hares, Have-nots, or .any- of the other 
groups identified in the game as being 
worth pursuing. 

And then you’ll be ready to take your 
place on the extraordinary spaghetti 
junction of a playing area in 
which counters may be sent 
on various roundabout- 
infested routes (but with 
no No U-turns m the 
side roads and in . the 
PoHlJcal Minefield), 
trying to avoid the 
Political Wilderness 
and the Sin Bin. 

The greatest fan 
comes from the Banana 
Skin cards - which may 
lose votes . for such 
transgressions as promoting 
a grey nonentity as your 
Successor, or misspelling “potato” 
and the Sleaze cards, which offer 
opportunities of instant gain at the risk of 
incurring a later Sleaze Offensive. 

This must be the perfect thin g to do as 
you are sitting in front of your television 
set late into election night, waiting for the 
election results to come in and trying not 
to let Peter Snow’s swingometer lull you 
to sleep. The game’s inventor, Martin- 
Annitage-Smith, warns, however, that “it 
certainly makes for a better game if 
somebody has the decency to take the 
Moral High Ground though sadly this 
does not always happen”. 

The bewildering complexity of the * 
rules guarantees an endless supply of 
good-natured arguments, and the whole 
experience will, no doubt, enable the 
participants to emerge with a heightened 
perspective of the underlying principles 
behind our electoral process. 

Snap Election! is available at selected 
stores, price £35. Further details from 
Prowler Productions (0171-402-8083). 


The effect of sunspot activity on British general election results 


In 1979, the Journal of the British 
Astronomical Association published a 
paper entitled “Sunspots and general 
elections”, by Prof Kenneth McKinnon 
and Dr Sven Wincke of the Astropsychic 
Research Group at the University of the 
North-East Atlantic (or Rockall 
Polytechnic, as it then was). We have 
tracked down the authors, who have been 
updating their original material. 

As Dr Wincke explained, the results 
had identified a correlation between the 
Conservative Party's performance in 
elections, and sunspot activity. The table 
in the next column compares the results 
of the Conservatives with the Wolfs 
sunspot numbers in the election month. 


Effects of sunspots on elections: 


Sonspot No 

6.1 

17.4 
25.3 
26.0 
28.9 

42.6 

47.1 

51.6 

91.1 

94.8 

99.8 

106.8 

111.4 

134.4 


Year 

1964 
1987 
1966 

1974 (Feb) 

1955 

1945 

1974 (Oct) 

1951 

1983 

1950 

1992 

1970 

1959 

1979 


Tory majority 

-13 
+147 

-no 

—4 
+67 
-180 
-42 
+26 
+188 
-17 
+65 
+43 
+107 
+70 


“By arranging the table in increasing 
order of sunspot activity,” Dr Wincke 
explained, “the threshold effect is clear.” 
The third column indicates the Tbry 
majority over Labour (negative numbers 
for Labour victories). "When ihe sunspot 
number is below 50, we have had five 
Labour victories out of seven post-war 
elections; but when it exceeds 50, we see 
six Conservative wins out of seven. - " 

He admitted, however, that he and his 
colleague did not agree on the causality 
of the observed effect. While Dr Wincke 
believes that people’s intention to vote 
Conservative causes a perturbation in the 
sun’s magnetic field. Prof McKinnon 
believes that sunspots release particles 


called “votons” that alter the behaviour 
of the electorate. 

On one thing, however, they are 
agreed. “We cannot understand,” said Dr 
Wincke, “why you British are bothering 
with opinion polls, when science offers a 
precise alternative.” Since he does not yet 
have the April figures for sunspots, he is 
unable to make a prediction for next 
week’s election, but points out that the 
March figure of 8.8 looks grim for the 
Tories, unless there is a sudden outbreak 
of solar activity. In 1992, however, this 
method led to a prediction of a Tory 
majority of 23 - almost exactly right. As 
Dr Wincke says: “It was the sun wot won 
it for them.” 


Games, people play shrapnel 

Pandora Melly learns what Scouts which 
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•Taxidermy?, and it was full of 
misinformation. For example _ 
under “How to skin a rabbit” it 
suggested that if you slit the 
-rabbit’s tummy, lien did your 

l i j tk. whi 


181 TSw®"" 

counnjs.de, he nw* use KmJ 

j”» J“* ’S » hdP *2 *« effort. 

We collected and <vash*d every 


rabbit's tummy, lien did your the Navy were not going 10 

hand around the back, the whole coursem ^ ^ nspoIt jam jars, so 
animal would slip neatty out of its ■»*: a “P int0 an empty shop 

skin "as smoothly as a finger from ^incredible glass 

a glove” - which is simply not tmmel leading 

true. Rabbits’ tails are rtuck on t At one end, like t 

like nobody’s badness. There was « drcad fo! Mr 

wth a BS5 -E*. pc* 


like anoW 

I U* 

spidery sai uk . * - 

tremendous in his bat and woggle, shrapii. £ bIamc j t 3 u 0 n 
and although I was underage, 1 of Hobbit 

managed to join the Isle of Man The Boys book oj 

^TheSaoucmaster was a very 

weird gentleman called Mr 340 grams / _ a „iitaMr 

Pritchard, who had beencrippled ^ 

in the First World War. The two only at carton J. ^ 

interesting things about him were to the vast quantity oj pcia 


Don’t junk it ... use it 

How to sell your house and store your pencils 


Children, I have deduced from 
visits to the homes of some of my 
more procreative colleagues, are 
untidy things that tend to leave 
large numbers of pencils, crayons 
and felt-tip pens tying around 
table, floors and anywhere else 
they are allowed to smear their 
grubby little hands on. Here is a 
neat solution to the problem. 

AH you need is a sharp knife or 

scissors, and an estate agent’s 
sign. The latter may be procured 
by the simple expedient of selling 
your house. (If desperate, you 
may even forget to pack the 
crayons when you move, or leave 
die children behind. without a 
forwarding address.) When the 
house is sold, you will find 
yourself in possession of a Sturdy 
“For Sale” board thrown away in 
delight by the estate agent. 



You will see that it is made like 
cardboard, but of cavity-insulated 
plastic, with channels running 
across the board. Cut a strip 
about 2cm wide, and as long as 
you like, down the board, with the 
channels running across the 
width. Using a thin-bladed pair of 
scissors or a sharp knife, cut 
through alternate corrugations. 
This makes each channel big 
enough to accommodate a pencil 


or ball-point pen. For marker 
pens, or your piston-filling 
Montblanc hand-crafted 18-carat 
gold nib with platinum inlay 
Solitaire solid gold fountain pen 
(large), you will need to cut 
through more corrugations. 

Slip a piece of string - from 
your collection saved from the 
handles of upmarket shopping 
bags - through the top channel, 
and hang the pencil collection 
above your desk just out of the 
children's reach. 

Note that estate agents' boards 
are generally supplied and owned 
by contractors, so you should not 
dismantle any that have not 
clearly been discarded. When you 
have acquired and dismantled 
one, however, do remember also 
to save the plastic nuts and bolts 
that held it together. They arc 
very useful in notebooks io hold 
punched papers, or for fast 
repairs to bag handles. 


William HartstoiVs chess column will return next week 


Jumbo crossword answers 


Concise crossword 


Bridge Alan Hiron 


Backgammon Chris Bray 
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ACROSS 


DOWN 


I Lone and limp (4) 

4 Michaelmas daisy (5) 

9 Accumulate (5) 

10 Lacking refinement (7) 

II Detained person f 
12 Drink. 


,, 6«P“( 4 ) 
13 Govern 


(4) 


Jovemmenl employees 
(13) 

17 female horse (4) 

18 Banner (8) 

21 In the same proportion 
(3,4) 

22 L^tem^orarOy (5) 

24 Askew (4; 


Expect (5) 

Bird of prey (7) 
Fairgrouncf(9,4) 
Mark of appxova 
Get-together (7) 
Madman, (6) ■ 
Footwear item (4) 

14 Diverse (7) 

15 Flavouring (7) 

16 Precipitate (6) 

37 Charts (4) 

19 Poisonous snake (5) 

20 Volcanic flow (4) 


StiUSoa to Testator's casdw Cresnw* 


Lavish.' 5 Hectare, 6 Riots, 7 Slyness, 12 Uprigtu. 13 Salvage, IS InapiA 
rw. IS Vault, 20 Ochre; 31 Ridge . r ^ 


16 Eschew. 
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The Cryptic winner was D. Jayne of Alpoton who wins Oxford Companions to 
Lhe Bible, Classical Literature. English Literature. Musk. Philosophy, Theatre 
and Wine. The Concise winner was; M Thomson, CSd Meldnnn who nits the 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary. 12 mimens-up each receive a PtxAei Oxford Dic- 
tionary-. S. Rufl, Ealing, London; B Anderson, London W6; G Chesters, HnJl : 
O Cork, Salisbury: D Jones, Cardiff; R-Gordon Gray, Louie; C Wiuttali, 
Southampton; DttM Wblmark, Abbots Langley; H Muller. Romford; M Davi- 
son, Kingston opera Thames; P Hannan, Bristol 


Game all; dealer Sooth 
North 
♦ 9864 . 

<?A85 2 
Onone 
♦A 65 4 2 
East 
♦ 107 
S794 

0K7642 
♦Q 1073 


West 

♦ 2 

S7KJ10 
OQ 10853 
♦KJ98 

South 

♦ AKQJ53 
<PQ763 
OAJ9 
♦none 


Carried away by his distribution 
, North did too much 


and controls, ___ 
bidding on this deaL Fortunately 
his partner was more cautious 
and they ended in a sensible 
contract. Less fortunately, South 
missed a slight extra chance in 
the play that would have made all 
the difference. 

South opened 1 ♦ and North 
responded 40 - a splinter 
purporting to show diamond 
shortage, spade support and 
game-going values. (As the young 
lady said of her fianc£: “He’s tall, 


dark and ... oh well, two out of 
three can’t be too bad.”) South 
cue bid 5C and North, Kill not 
satisfied, repeated his diamond 
bid to show a void. South jumped 
to 6^ and, believe it or not, 
North had the nerve to think 
before passing. 

West led 0 5 and declarer saw 
matters in e simple light. He won, 
drew trumps, ruffed a diamond, 
then led the ace and another 
heart. It was all over, for West 
now had two heart tricks to cash. 

What was the extra chance that 
South missed?. Suppose he ruffs 
the opening lead on the table and 
trumps a low club in hand. He 
continues cross-nfffing in toe 
minor suits (yes, including ruffing 
O A for tiie extra entry that he 
needs- after ah, one heart 
discard from dummy would not 
have helped) and finally draws 
trumps. Then he crosses to S? A 
and tries ♦A. If the adverse 
dubs are 4-4, he has two heart 
discards from hand and can 
claim; and if the dubs do not 
behave, there is still the basic 
chance of finding a favourable 
heart position. 


Perplexity 


Two weeks ago, we asked which 
April dates could not be turned 
into valid sums using specified 
arithmetical signs. The ones that 
don’t work are 1.4.97, 3A97, 
9.4.97, 10.4.97 and 30,4.97. (Of 
the rest, the 27th and 19th 
caused most problems: 
2x.7x(-4+9)=7 and 
(-l+9)-i"4=9-7. The best set of 
answers came from Mike 
Shepherd of London SE2L 
Now, naturally enough, we 
want to know which dates in May 


cannot turn into valid sums Note 
a slight change in the rules: this 
time we allow only +, - , +,x, = 
and as many . brackets as you 
want (Last time we allowed 
power-raising exponents too.) 


A prize of the Chambers 21st 
Century Dictionary will be 
awarded to the sender of the best 
set of answers. Entries by 6 May 
to: Perplexity, The Independent, 
l Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
London E14 5Dll 
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Pandora Melly learns w. : which 

BiyanKnealeRA, 66, sculptor 

I was little I had a wonderfidbook . v0U the bits of shf.ipnc-l 

called The Boy's Book pf Hobbies. ^und in his vans- 

lt cold you everything from d of camping Hi the 

“building a home museum to us cdl 
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Bawn O’Beirne-RaneJagh 


Here is a more difficult example of a “Pay me now/ 
Pay me later” problem. In the diagram position Black 


, ^ ^ i „ — puauiun DiaCK 

has a 5-3 to play. He has already borne off 3 men. He 

(b) 6/3. In both cases he 


has two choices: (a) 3/Off or uum cases n e 

cannot play the 5. Note that the rules of backgammon 
state that you must play as much of your roll as 
possible. If you can play only one of two numbers 
you must play the larger if you can. Here you cannot 
play the 5 whatever you do. 

P!ay (a) leaves!], immediate shots - all the twos. 
Play (b) leaves 20 shots - all fours and ones. Normnllv 
tn such a problem the correct play is the one that ' 
eaves the least shots. However, in this case it is worth 
w * aC happens if White misses the first shot 

6 ™ ^ ,eavc a ^ot onl> ift 1 SS* 

6-^ j-5, 4-4, 3-3 on his next turn - a total of four 

a Sing,c shot wilh 
5 ‘ 5, ^ 3-h 3-3, and 2--> 

(19 rolg, and a double shot with 6-5 and 5- 1 (four 

rolls). Even if these shots are missed Black will still 
have a difficult position in many of the cases, and win 
often be hit on the third or subsequent roll 

C 3 SB 5 KB 

The disjointed nature of the black position after 
pky (a) makes play (b) the right chofeTin this 
instance. White will win 50 per cent of the turn* •■a . 

? nt of the time aflor plav 

(b). Note, though, that this type of plav, leavim* ■»' 

stgnificau number of extra sbms in thi ori2 
position, is correct only when the altematiSe .v . 
pontoon which will lead to la rR e numW n f C il 
additional shots on the vaf K™ 


For the weather, traffic reports, the sky at night, and Damien Hurts the cartoon sage of artistic angst, TURN TO PAGE 
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John Walsh 

has lunch at... 

The River 
Cafe 
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reta Garbo "ate there obice, 
apparently. Tina Turner has 
a tendency to embrace tbs 
'waiters. Lucien Freud is 
hardly ever out of the place. 
Martina' Navratilova might as ’well have 
had a season ticket, dining there when- 
ever she won Wimbledon- Will Self goes 
a lot, .without having to worry about any- 
one examining his pupils after a trip to 
the gent* John Mortimer and Jeremy 
Paxman^nd the rest.of the Henley-on- 
Thames mafia sometimes take over the 
whole place for fund-raising quiz 
evenings Mick Jagger and David Bowie 
bave sat quietly examining the menu, like 
ordinaj^JurnanbeiDgSjtiymgto endure 
the creak: of turning heads. And if ibny 
Blait.msdf.es it to Downing Street onFri- 
day, it wdn’t be long before he too makes 
the joujueyrwest, to discuss the politici- 
sation o£f he Mayorship of London with 
his firiencLRichaid(Lord) Rogers. 

It is, of course, the River Cafe - that 
cynosure of gastro-erotic Nineties London 
chic, tbar glossy, metallic Hammersmith 
home of cudna rustica. that ^ -Italian 
peasant food that no Italian peasant 
from Turin to Palermo could everafipnL 
This autumn, it celebrates 10 years erf 
polenta and porcini , 10 years of tinfeasi- 
bly thick, take-ydur-stomacb-bome-in-a- 
wheelbanow bean soups and tidal waves 
of balsamic vinegar, 10 years of chargrilled- 
this and- drizzled that, of insabtta and inz- 
imxno, of bntschetta arid rStoad,pattgrut- 
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into, camtdBm-. 

And the women who own and run tire 
River Cafe have become as famous as the 
place - though in a way that’s significantly 
different from the standard-issue restau- 
rateur. Ruth Rogers and Rose Gray do a 
lot of the cooking themselves, in starchy 
white uniforms with stray strands of sweaty 
hair flicked behind their ears; but they’re 
known less as celebrity chefs hungry for 
Micbelin rosettes than as joint hostesses 
of a busily arty salon. “The opening of our 
restaurant coincided with the decline of 
the pompous male chef who made you feel 
his restaurant was a tem- 
ple of food, and every- 
thing had to be bushed 
and quiet, 7 ' says Ruth 
Rogers.: “That’s so old- 
fashioned Rose and 1 are 
both from large families, 
wifliTattrctf people sitting 
round the table and talk- 
ing ■ all : the lime; We 
wanted the pi ace "to bean 
extension of the way we 
ate with our. families, and 
friends. 1 None of that 
‘You’re lucky to be here’ 
attitude.” ‘And from tire 
Start," said Rose, “we 
'agreed that we wanted an 
American style of service -that : smartness^ 
those good looks, the combination erf intel- 
ligence and love of the job...” 

1 wept to have a look; The place was fill- 
ing up fast by 12.45pm. Arriving lunch ers 
had that look oh their faces that says, “It’s 
taken months to get a table, but I'm going 
to walk' In as if I own the place." A 
famously ebullient Welsh writer was being 
lunched by. her agent. Jonathan New- 
house, nephew of the God-like media 
mogul SLNev? house (whoownsthe New 
Yorker) was meeting the proprietor of Viz 
and Bizarre m agazines. While waiting for 
the co-owners, I marvelled at the names 
of the staff. The maitre d‘ is a dramatic 
Morticia Addams figure in all-oyer black, 
who answers to the name of “Limpet” , a 
humorous contraction of Elizabeth. The 


trunk by the door is called Pante. He 
checks' rfbOokmgin the ledger and sum- 
j^Jns a tyaih^s of heartbr^king beauty 
- would you 


^rminiB’y&a suspeci^ia if k>niebody 


called Jane ever got a job here, she 
would be magically renamed Risdria or 
Nefertiti by nightfall. • • 

. Rose Gray appears. The older of the 
partners, she is lean-faced and head- 
mistressy, but her conversation is warm 
and her eyes sparkle. She orders the staff 
around with cod-bossiness (“Out of the 
way, you lot Isawyou tryingto sneak into 
die photograph...”). When the wine is 
poured for her inspection, she inserts her 
nose into the gjass like a crane with a 
water-jug. Her expression changes. Her 
brows knit Something is 
not right- You can almost 
, . . hear tire wne quaking 

f Rose and I are with apprehension, nervy 

. .. lomA tipples onits oridKed sur- 

botn from large 


families - we 
wanted the place 
. to be an 
extension of the 
way we ate 7 


face. She packs the 
offending vintage off to 
■Bottle ^Detention with 
.utiet confidence. 

Ws are joined by Ruth 
Rogers. Looks-wi^she is 
frankly Gaby Kostin's 
elder aster, with straw- 
bk>ndc hair and milky- 
blue eyes. A former Six- 
ties radical and the wife of 
Richard Rogers, she is 
■ : socially adroit and rioean- 
icafly" well-connected, from the Oval 
Office to the Foreign Office. They’re an 
mtriguing pair, Ruth a flatterer. Rose a 
Straight-talker, both cautiously protective 
of the Cafe’s- reputation, both clearly 
'delighted ' to have been so comprehen- 
srvely “takea'^up” by the media establish- 
ment and the chef community alike. 

“When we started,” said Rose, “eveiy- 
one said, ‘Oh, the restaurant business, 
it’s so competitive.’ But we grew inta the 
generation of Kensington Place and 
Bibendum and the beys at Le Caprice 
and the Ivy^ and they’ve all been -very 
generous- and supportive. If we have, a 
problem, theyU help us ouL All the great 
chefs of the world come through the 
River Cafe now - people like Michael 
Chow arid Alice Waters [of Chez 


experience 


Panisse, the north Californian home of 
organic cooking and the River Cafe’s 
biggest influence]. And even though 
we’re not going in the same direction as 
Marco [Pierre White] and Nico [Lade- 
nis] and creating food in complex ways, 
they recognise what we’re trying to do.” 
Which is? “Hying to cook Italian food 
to a sublime degree. Trying to do it' to 
perfection.” 

■ “Perfectionism" is an odd word. It 
takes the concept of utter rightness arid 
holds it at arm’s length, as though there 
were something neurotic and pernickety 
about wanting such a thing. Ruth and 
Rose are perfectionists in ways that can 
seem both good and slightly absurd. 
About vegetables, for example, they are 
as doctrinaire as any tabloid-conceived 
EU commissar laying down the law about 
straight bananas. In the pages of their new 
book. River Cafi Cook Book Two, you 
learn, for instance, that beetroots must be 
“the size of golfballs?, fig salad should 
comprise either “purple basil and ripe 
' black figp or green basil and ripe green 
figs" but never a combination of the two. 
They even specify the kind of salt you 
. should use (Mai don). _ Did they believe 
in some Platonic theory of ideal food? 

• “Of course, there’s such a tiring as a 
perfect zucchini," said Rose Gray. ‘Tt has 
- to be organically grown and picked when 
h tastes best, which is [she extended a 
bony forefinger] when it’s slightly longer 
than your first finger, and before the seeds 
have developed inside.. Because after 
they've developed, the flesh gets softer 
and watery and you won’t get the intense 
flavour.” “Our cooking is all about 
flavour," interjected Ruth. “If you have 
an anchovy that’s salted or a zucchini 
that’s marinaded, you’re going to get the 
best out of ft." I’d have thought ft was a 
matter of taste, but only a madman 
would dream of contradicting Lady 
Rogers in full, idealistic flow. “What Rose 
and T want is;for things to be in season, 
to cook them as close as possible to theft- 
best We don’t want- raspberries in Janu- 
ary, don’t want microwaves, don’t want 
anything frozen. And there's a certain 
excitement about saying to people, it’s 
nearly May / June and the melons are 
coming soon. And then they’ll be gone in 


a month’s time and something else will 
be here. Right now the asparagus is at its 
best and we’ll cook it like mad for a 
while, they we’ll stop and you won’t get 
it for another year.” 

And in case you’re wondering how the 
River Cafe ladies can sit in Hammersmith, 
London W6 and talk about their “zuc- 
chini”” rather than their “courgettes", it’s 
because of theft scrupulousness about 
everything being genuinely Italian. Theft 
vegetables may be grown by English sup- 
pliers, but they’re grown from seeds 
acquired in Italy. “We look around,” said 
Rose, “and go to the shops that sell the 
seeds that produced the vegetables that 
appear in the market. We’re terribly selec- 
tive: this particular pumpkin, these par- 
ticular cabbages. There’s 
a man in Southampton 
who grows herbs for us - 
wonderful oregano, mar- 
joram, basil, fantastic var- 
ieties of thyme and sage, 
and Italian flat-leaf pais- 
ley. And there’s a Sicilian 
farmer called Mario just 
off the M25 who grows 
piles of rocket and tre- 
visano, winter leaves, 
broad beans..." 

But did it have to be 
Italian? Would anyone 
be terribly distressed if 
you included Tbai 
lemon-grass or Mexican 
beans or, I dunno, English rose petals in 
a dish if it made it taste more interesting. 
Didn’t they get tired of Italian ingredi- 
ents? “That’s like saying, ‘Do you get 
tired of speaking English all day and 
would you like to speak a bit of French,’ 
” said Ruth severely. Surety, I said, it’s 
more like dropping the odd italicised 
French word into an English sentence in 
the interests of a lively style. She set her 
jaw. “We are committed totally to this Ital- 
ian food experience, which is changing all 
the time and we will change with it. But 
I don’t think we’ll ever plant our own con- 
cept on it-", “And anyway." put in Rose, 
diplomatically, “Italian cuisine has so 
many surprises. It’s an inspiration, to go 
to a part of Italy and find that they use 
cinnamon in tomato paste. Or going to 


£ We don’t want 
raspberries in 
January, 
don’t want 
microwaves, don’t 
want anything 


frozen J 


Poughkeepsie? Wood- 
stock?”) where her father 
was a radically-minded 
doctor and her mother a 
teacher. After school in 
Vermont, she discovered 
London in 1968, got invoked in helping 
draft-resisting young Americans and 
went out with an Oxford Rhodes scholar 
(tantaliangty a year after Bill Clinton was 
there). Like Rose, she worked as a 
graphic designer, at Penguin Books, and 
discovered the world of European cuisine 
by dining out every night in Paris when 
her architect husband was designing the 
Beaubourg Centre. 

Rose is from Surrey. Her father was a 
balloon engineer who died before she was 
born, in a ghastly accident in the house 
beside the balloon shed. “1 have literally 
only just discovered this story.” said 
Rose. “1 saw his grave for the fust time 
three weeks ago. Nobody spoke about it. 
and my mother used to pretend he died 
in the war. Perhaps because of having a 


Ruth 
Rogers 
(left) and 
Rose Gray. 
10 years 
of polenta 
paradise 

Photo: 

Nicola Kurtz 


Capri and finding a salad of boiled 
lemons and artichoke. Even things that 
seem taboo to their cooking -like corian- 
der, which you’d think would be strictly 
Oriental. It turns up in Italian food 
because ft came up the African coast...” 

How they love talking about food, even 
just naming the names - and with what 
rapt and greedy relish they taste everything 
on everybody’s plate. My lunch with Ruth 
and Rose was punctuated by a kind of 
crockery square dance, in which I swapped 
plates with Ruth halfway through, so she 
could try my mozzarella di bufeh with char- 
grilled aubergines and I could feast on 
Ruth's wood-roasted asparagus with gull's 
eggs, olives and salted anchovies; and just 
as I was resolving that no-one was gonna 
take this away from me, I 
swapped plates with Rose 
to try her tagliatelli with 
breadcrumbs and marcar- 
pone and was glad I did. 

It’s an odd trajectory 
that has brought these very 
different women to this 
perfectionist haven. Ruth 
is from upstate New York 


secretive mother. Fve always been very 
enquiring about my origins, about food 
and gardening.” She studied fine art at 
Guildford, taught art at Shoreditch Com- 
prehensive. then raised four children 
and learned her cooking skills at the fam- 
ily hob. For a lime, she made crepes in 
the intervals of rock concerts at the 
Rainbow and other venues, then left for 
America where a friend invited her to be 
head chef in a new restaurant. 

The girls met in the mid-Seventies - 
Rose was an old friend of the first Mns 
Rogers and shared a passion for Italian 
food, largely through the influence of 
Richard’s Trieste-born mother. Dada. 
“She was the first Italian cook I met in 
London." says Rose, “I was 18 and we 
were all students, and she used to cook 
food one had never eaten in one’s life." It 
all came together in 1986 when Rogers 
bought the Hammersmith warehouses to 
convert into his architecture practice and 
designated the site of the present restau- 
rant as an eaterie. “I looked through appli- 
cation from caterers, and they were just 
dreadful." remembers Ruth. “I thought 
the only thing worse than not having an 
eating place was having u bad one. So I 
called up Rose and we sat down over cof- 
fee in Drummond’s in the King's Road one 
morning in 1986 and said ‘Shall wc do it?' 
and that was that.” 

Ten years later, they've done OK. 
Apart from the drift of international chef- 
dom across their deep blue carpets, they 
were described by no less than the Netv 
ybrkeras serving “the best Italian food in 
Europe” - that’s including Italy - and 
their cook book has sat like a prize mar- 
row in the bestseller lists since it was pub- 
lished. Their refusal to cook beef or veal 
(because they can't get convincing guar- 
antees out of meat suppliers) has more 
influence on London eaters than any 
amount of ministerial reassurance. And 
to be given lunch there, between the 
metal counter housing their chefr and the 
huge window with the view of theft herb 
garden, is at least one guarantee of true 
love or serious intent in these uncertain 
times. Where food, power, charm and fas- 
tidiousness arc the ingredients, the River 
Cafe is a dish that’s perilously close to 
perfection itself. 


b to be a fly-on-the-wall at 
..the next facility meeting of 
v; ■ the English department at- 
London University’s Qoeen Mary 
and Westfield College. Lisa Jar- 
dine,- the' ■college’s Professor .of 
English, argued, in the bidepen- 
dertfs education pages* this' week 
that ^eur groat theatre companies 
haveTost their nerve with Shaker 
speare*. In contrast to the mew 
of gomeo and jnliet, our 
national-theatre companies, she 
claims, offer “inert, £itist, stnd- 
iolty authentic piece of literary 
14-1 .based on some Und of 




••••‘V’, f^Jardlne’s colleague, senior 


spedatist Rosalind Kmg, is on 
the board of the EngHsh Shake- 
speare Company, whose produc- 
tion of A Midsummer Nights Dream 
is currently touring with marked 
. success and lack of inertia. The 
n ext meeting between Ms Jardine 
and Ms King shonld, I am 
informed, resemble the meeting 

between Helena and Hermiain The 
Dream, tb/e one where the -two have 
to be forcibly restrained. 

All praise to the new Romeo and 
julut fnm with the Montagues 
and Capulets In their souped-up 
cars and beach fights. It . has 
brought a new audience to Shake- 
speare,and that is marvellous. But 
it doesn’t mean aD foture produc- 
tions have to ape the “fresh, tost 


David Lister 

a as notebook 


and ftmky” style, as it is billed. 

. Adrian Noble bead of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company saw and 
loved the movie, but I felt be was 
right when he told me afterwards 
that If you went to see Blur per- 


form St Matthew's Passion, it 
would be a great night out, but you 
wouldn’t necessarily want or 
expect all fhtnre recitals to be in 
the same mode. 

Perhaps there is a lack on stage 
today of the past boldness of 
Tkrevor Nunn’s musical Comedy of 
Errors from the Seventies and Bill 
Alexander’s 1950s nostalgia Merry 
Wives from the Eighties. Bat these, 
like the “Verona Beach” Romeo 
and Juli$i wQl always be glorions 
alternatives. Authenticity to stag- 
ing a great classical text can 
demand some preparation from 
■the audience; it certainly repays 
stucty But that does not make it 
flitist, any more than a classical 
musk concert or a TV adaptation 


Of Pride and Prejudice is elitist. To 
call Shakespeare on stage elitist is 

wonyingty patronising to the bulk 
of schoolchildren and students, 
especially worrying when the 
assertion comes from a professor 
of English. 

Tb prove that nothing is £Iitist in 
this postmodern age, rock star 
David Bowie is to move into pub- 
lishing art books. Bowie, along 
with gallery owner Bernard Jacob- 
son and Modem Painters editor 
Karen Wright, will launch 21, their 
new art-book publishing venture 
with a state of the art party in May. 
David Bowie enthuses “21 is the 
future. It. will revolutionise art 
publishing in this country.” Why 


21? “It’s art publishing in the 21st 
century." Bowie explains. “It's 
because all three of us are well over 
21,” adds one of his two colleagues 
equally accurately. 

In Tom Stoppard’s play Night and 
Day , a journalist from theGrimsby 
Eveningjekgraph being patronised 
by one from The Sunday Globe 
retorts that the Grimsby Evening 
Telegraph is more important to 
Grimsby any day of the week than 
The Sunday Globe Is around the 
globe. I was reminded of this by 
the general laughter this week 
over Dudley Moore forsaking Hol- 
lywood to appear to panto at the 
Southampton Mayflower Theatre. 
Tb which they might well retort on 


the sonth coast that the 
Southampton Mayflower is more 
important to Southampton any 
day of the week than the West End 
is in the west. 

Actually the plot is rather more 
complex. Paul Elliott, head of ENB 
productions, which is staging the 
panto, tells me he has been after 
Dudley Moore for five years, 
believing him'a Buttons sent from 
heaven. Elliott has long wanted to 
convert the Americans to panto, 
and if Moore makes ’em laugh in 
Southampton, it could be next 
stop Broadway with a panto star 
the Americans have actually heard 
oL So Southampton could yet have 
a historic part to play in 
international theatre. 


Serena Mackesy: on horses, mares and stupid cows ; Jasper Rees on TV; Robert Hanks on Radio TURN TO PAGE 
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Lord of the trance 

Steven Berkoff, mad dog of stage and screen, is about to be 

John O’ Reilly meets pop's new pin-up 


unleashed on vinyl. 


W hat is Steven Berkoff 
playing at? Why is one of 
our greatest contempo- 
rary dramatists, the 
author of Greek and 
Decadence, hanging out with a dance band 
called N-Trance. a band known mainly for 
shifting ludicrous quantities of singles - 
“Set You Free" (3-4 million), the remixed 
“Stayin' Alive" (1-5 million) and 
“D.I.S.C.O" (still counting). And what, 
more to the point, is a dance outfit han- 
kering after youth appeal doing putting 
the voice of a 60-year-old on its new 
album and single? 

According to N-Trance s nnxmasters 
Dale Longworth and Kevin OToole, the 
story goes like this: they were about to 
go into production for their new album. 
The Mind of the Machine, when they saw 
Beverly HiUs Cop. in which Berkoff 
appears as an art dealing villain, a vari- 
ation on a role that has become his 
screen trademark, from the sci-fi cor- 
porate nasty in Outland to the Eastern 
Bloc rogue in Octopussy. The inspiration 
for the "album was an article about the 
hugely powerful IBM computer Deep 
Blue. The piece summoned up a famil- 
iar futuristic nightmare of computers 
generating other computers and by- 
passing their human creators. The band 
wanted an actor who could imitate the 
voice of a machine. Berkoffs delivery 
and face seem to guarantee maliciously 
detached violence. 

Longworth says: “We wanted a Richard 
Burton-type tone and thought of Anthony 


Hopkins. Then we saw Beivrfy Hills Cop 
and we heard this great voice, powerful 
and completely scary. We looked through 
Steven's back-catalogue and he's got the 
right kind of image for it. Pure evLL” So 
were they surprised that he agreed? 
tWhen we first got in contact with his 
agent, he rang our record company back 
and said he thought we were taking the 
piss. We didn’t believe it either, though, 
when he said yes." 

When I arrived at the studio, the band 
were listening to Berkoff doing a con- 
vincing imitation of an automaton, inton- 
ing with a rich apocalyptic weariness: “We 
can only hope there is compassion, under- 
standing. even pity, inside the mind of the 
machine.'* The band were directing 
Berkoff to deliver the lines more slowly, 
and at each point Berkoff gathered him- 
self for the performance, seemingly 
unaware of the function his speech would 
have in the music. At the end of the 
recording, they asked him for one more 
thing. Would he mind screaming "Shut 
Up!" which, they explained, came from 
Bcveriy Hills Cop? Berkoff became 
strangely self-conscious for someone who 
can ham with the best He refused, say- 
ing he didn't want to cannibalise old stuff 

Hie actor-author had just flown in from 
Los Angeles where he is putting on his lat- 
est play. Massage. Its story concerns a 
woman, who, while working at a massage 
parlour, is introduced to a (Sent who hap- 
pens to be her husband. He is also bring- 
ing Coiiolanus to Israel and Japan. 
Tanned, attired in leather jacket, baseball 


cap and cowboy boots, he looked every 
inch a West Coast rocker. 

Interviewing Berkoff is a bit like being 
attendance at one of his one-man shows. 
It is, in effect, a free-wheeling monologue. 
Occasionally you can grab the wheels and 
steer. His easy conversation was variously 
genial, jet-lagged, vain, articulate and, 
above ail else, communicated an endear- 
ing insecurity. maSked as narcissism. Such 
as his claim, for example, that he has 
replaced William Burroughs as an icon for 
certain rock groups. 

What attracted him to the prospect of 
working with N-Trance? Wbat kind of sim- 
ilarities are there between dance music 
and the sometimes brutal theatre of 
Steven Berkoff? Weil, for a start, his pro- 
ductions are often purely physical theatre 
without props. Empty spaces where bod- 
ies clamber over each other, which, when 
you think about it, is a little like dubbing. 
But his opening gambit was simply that he 
is following the money: “You have to go 
wherever you can to pay the mortgage." 

But be was also keen to stress a history 
of connections with musicians, from 
working with Roger Dal trey in McVicar. 
to meeting Bono in Dublin at one of his 
plays, to the possibility of working with 
Sting in the future. He is flattered by the 
interest that musicians have shown. 

And he is clear about the relationship 
of rock and the kind of theatre he is inter- 
ested in. “It’s about an emotional, physi- 
cal, psychological release and abandon- 
ment, which I think is the nature of 
drama. But most theatre doesn’t ready 



explore that any more. Drama is about flie course, would turn it around and brag 
releasing of demons and devils out of the that Berkoff copied him.) I asked him to 
public psyche. The original Greek theatre define this style that so fascinates mem- 
was a. bloody business. It was meant to be bers of the rock world. “The candidness 
a sop, an amelioration to contend agamst -and the very frankness of the language 1 
death, violence, plague, wars. It harnesses use, and its physical expression on stage, 
our energies. To some extent, the only peo- I sometimes have a little bit of disdain for 
pie who have replaced that primitive, vital, what I regard as the sour arse of the 
throbbing, dangerous theatre in the 20th establishment and rock ’o' roll has some 
century have been rode stars!” kind of finger oq the pulse of what ener- 

In this way, Berkoff is an enigma. He gises people." His taste for it is selective, 
is a man who knows exactly what rock however while he sees this project as a 
music should be about -so why is he oon- natural extension of what he does, unlike 
sidermg working with Sting? His early Irvine Welsh, you don’t see him putting 
theatre was punk in spirit and it comes his face about in dubs, 
as no surprise to hear him suggest that N-Trance themselves are a deeply schiz- 

tbe sneering, Brechtian John Lydon was ophrenic band. Aside from what they see 
an early imitator. “He came to look at my as the promo music of “D.LS.C.O”, 
style. I think he impersonated me.a bit. which is basically pop junk, “Stayin’ Alive" 
He came to see East and the one-man got the imprimatur of Ft te Thug's “Record 
show where .1 did Dog-" (Lydon, of of the Week” long before it reversed the 


ationship with their bank manage. 
[ asked Berkoff whether he thought he 
ght be a new pop sensation and 
ether he had considered touring. He 
ned the thought over, partly to see now 

. , I ...J nurthr 9C :i ••fnuinc 



IMHI going to go out wim my 
k ’ii’ roll group. Have a new career, 
te my own songs, have my own back- 
group. I’d like to tour a bit. become 
mber One. Using my language, putting 
i music, so it becomes more coherent, 
re political, more emotive, creating a 
re powerful, more dissentious kind of 
mage." When it comes to pop. Berkoff 
’chancer. If he learns to swear a hit 
re in interviews, and be a bit more 
iv "hi* mioht wen have a career. 
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' thought a bit of a nerd, but 


Soul confirming 


THEATRE Bailegangaire Royal Court. London 


W hen the excellent 
Irish actress Ros- 
aleen Linehan was 
last seen on the London 
stage, she was up to her waist 
and then her ueck in a 
mound of earth, jabbering 
away as Beckett's Winnie in 
Happy Days. In Bailegangaire, 
the first revival in a Tom 
Murphy season at the Royal 
Court, she's only marginally 
more mobile and every bit as 
redoubtable in the loquacity 
department. Propped up 
against the pillows, she plays 
Mommo. a bed-ridden, 
senile crone who spends her 
waking hours obsessively 
repeating a long involved 
story from her past about the 
day her husband challenged 
a "hefty Bochtan man to a 
laughing contest and how, as 
the eventual result of this, the 
name of that town was 
changed to Bailegangaire, 
which means “the place with- 
out laughter". 

Where Beckett’s Winnie 
clinjpi to speech as a way of 
staving off boredom and ter- 
ror. Mommo's elaborate out- 
pourings are a strategy of 
postponement and evasion. 
She never reaches the tragic 
end of the saga because she 
can't face it. Her long-winded 
tale and its inconclusiveness 
would drive a saint to distrac- 
tion and, even at first hearing, 
run the risk of having much 
the same effect on the audi- 
ence. Imagine, then, the 
frayed nerves of Mommo's 


middle-aged granddaughter, 
Maiy (Brid Brennan) who, in 
a situation remarkably like 
that in Martin McDonagh's 
later Beauty Queen of 
Lecnane . is the lonely spinster 
carer of a tyrannically 
demanding hag. With the 
added insult, here, that she 
takes Mary for an interfering 
servant whose puzzling pres- 
ence she resents and only 
deigns to recognise her (ess 
dutiful, sexually more adven- 
turous married granddaugh- 
ter, Dolly (Ruth McCabe). 

While the old lady rabbits 
on, wrapped up in the past, 
the two younger women try to 
come to terms with their lives 
in the present. Mommo's 
story seems to take you back 
to a medieval pagan world 
(the contest turns into a kind 
of communal defiance of the 
gods as the peasant people 
shout out all the worst mis- 
fortunes they have endured 
and laugh uproariously: 
"Nothin’ was sacred and 
nothing a secret [Including] 
the unbaptised an’ stillborn in 
shoe-boxes planted." Her 
granddaughters' experience 
puts us in touch with a mid- 
Eighties Ireland where, down 
the road from Mommo’s tra- 
ditional thatch cottage, there 
is a Japanese electronics 
plant which is none the less 
due to close, doubly symbol- 
ising the locals' lack of con- 
trol over their destiny. 

Mary’s convinced that the 
past holds the due to the 


healing of the present and if 
Mommo can be steered into 
carrying her story through to 
the end, then a fresh start will 
be possible. But the catharsis 
of the dose struck me as 
unearned and unconvincing 
and the intimations of 
renewal and rebirth out of all 
proportion to what had been 
finally exorcised. Before this 
dramatically under-justified 
moment, the control of mood 
and the acting in James Mac- 
donald’s production are 
superb. Brid Brennan’s grave, 
sensitive, Mary shows you an 
intelligent woman near to 
the end of her tether and she 
and Ruth McCabe’s blowsy, 
humorous, elicitly pregnant 
Dolly skilfully signal the edgy 
intimacy of these sisters as 
they get at each other by 
individually prompting t heir- 
grandmother in to fresh cas- 
cades of narration. 

Ms Linehan's perfor- 
mance is a tour de force, 
thougjh not one that will be 
necessarily all that intelligible 
at first to English ears. Lux- 
uriating in the preposter- 
ously literary diction of the 
tale and hawking up the var- 
ious types of laugh from her 
prodigious vocal plumbing, 
she lets you hear a woman 
whose rapt, ravingly grandil- 
oquent manner is a shelter 
from the meaning. 

To 17 May. Booking; 0171-565 
5000 

Paul Taylor 








Enjoy a historic break in one of Italy's most beautiful 
regions. Tuscany is a livmg canvas of enchanting 
countryside, vineyards and Renaissance art 

■ 4 nights Ffy Drive to Tuscany only £.245" 

• 3 and 7 nights stay also available 

■ fly from Gatwick or Manchester 

■ Departures from May to October ^7 

SEE YOUR LOC^L TRAVEL AG&nJT OR TO 
BOOK DIRECT CALL 

0541 591608 

SEE TELETEXT PAGE 2Z9. 
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things change, it seems. On 
Thursday the Royal Albert 
Hall was packed for Miracles: 
The Concert, presented in asso- 
ciation with the Award and, 
though there was smart and 
there was grungy, nerdy 
seemed thin od the ground 
The Miracles Project is a west 
London community pro- 
gramme devised by the cham- 
ber orchestra London Musici 
and its conductor Mark 
Stephenson, who is joint artis- 
tic director with Paul Glad- 
stone Reid. Using funds 
supplied by the Duke’s scheme, 
and local councils, the orches- 
tra unites would-be musicians 
with professionals. This was 


the unveiling of the results. 

The opening section of the 
conceit allowed groups from 
the boroughs involved to show 
off the work they'd produced. 
We had militaristic calisthenics 
and formation dancing, we had 
rappers and a little white rock, 
we even had highlights from 
Bugsy Malone , in costume. And 
everyone performed as if this 
were their only stab at Fame. If 
it was more end-of-term talent 
contest than anything what was 
surprising was that, despite 
claims of diversity, the results 
were so homogenised. I don’t 
know the demographics of the 
boroughs involved but, on this 


MUSIC Miracles 
Royal Albert Hall, London 

evidence, African, Asian and 
most Caribbean musics have 
been supplanted by soul music 
and its derivatives; nor was there 
the slightest trace of classical 
music (nor country muse, come 
to that). What happened to plu- 
ralism and mnlti-culturalism? . 

The dimax of the concert was 
Miracles, a new work by Paul 
Gladstone Reid, which be 
describes as “a contemporary 
mystery opera”. The principle 
here was the same, that profes- 
sionals perform alongside raw 
young talent. Reid provided 


the music, a set of discrete 
songs linked in a rather shaky 
structure outlined by a narrator, 
"four symbolic figures from the 
subconscious and spiritual 
world” help seven “typical per- 
sonalities” (The Sensationalist, 
The Optimist. The Cynic and so 
on) to find themselves and build 
a better world. 

Well, nobody said opera had 
to make sense. Ask signer. On 
second thoughts, don’t mention 
Wagner. The problem starts 
there, with ideas that “opera” is 
a sifljerior form. That's why 
musicians in other genres are so 
eager to use the term. It’s very 
1970s to call your work an 


"opera" when what you really 
mean is "concept album”, and 
there was something rather 
1970s about Miracles: glitter and 
sparkle, choreography out of 
Pan’s People, pseudo-soul uplift. 

In some ways such projects 
nullify criticism. Think posi- 
tive, and you’re a wishy-washy 
liberal: be negative, and you're 
propagating rigid hierarchies. 
Perhaps all that’s worth saying 
is that I hope cveiyonc involved 
in Miracles goes on to enjoy the 
richness of contemporary musi- 
cal life, if they don't already. 
What I fear is chat, under the 
guise of self-expression, musi- 
cal forms already bolstered by 
the muscle of multi-national 
dollars continue to lord it over 
the marginal, the dispossessed 
and the experimental. 

Nick Kimberley 
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THE DANCE 

Hotel 


A double-bill set in a hotel, libretto by 
Caryl Churchill, music by Orlando Gough 
and choreography by Ian Spink for dance- 
theatre company Second Stride. “Eight 
Rooms" superimposes separate couples 
over one night with 13 singers, piano duet 
and bass; “Two Nights" Is a dance-led tale 
of mortality for two dancers and chorus. 
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Raul Taylor praised “Eight Rooms", “a 
densely-layered modem opera", but was 
slightly less sure of “Two Nights” although 
he pointed to its “strange, suggestive 
power*. “The musical-verbal effect is. 
much like one of Sondheim’s more glibly 
cynicaf essays in people-watching. But 
repetition - always a key Second Stride 
device - starts to become more deeply 
lyrical and expressive,* admired the FT. 
“As their voices mingle and soar, the 
triviality of their Individual moments 
combine to become something tender and 
humane ... [Two Rooms’] neither specific 
nor compelling enough," asserted The 
Guardian. “ Tight Rooms’ fe.more 
imaginative in Its form than its content ... 
cool, casual jazz, rising to a crescendo 
when sex Is on the agenda ... ‘Two 
Nights' is more elusive, poetic, striking 
and substantial," nodded The Times. ... 

At The Place, London WC1 (0171-387 
0031) tonight; Manchester Dancehouse 
(0161-237 9753) 2-3 May. 

Second Stride more than live up to the 
overworked term “innovative" with Spink's 
surreal choreography of Gough's jazz- 
inflected setting of Churchill's strikingly 
allusive libretto. 


THE FILM 

Vertigo 


A newly restored 70mm print of 
Hitchcock's 1958 film which was poorly 
received on its initial release due to the 
extraordinary device of revealing the plot to 
-the audience halfway through. Vertigo 
sufferer and former policeman James 
Stewart becomes obsessed with the 
woman he's tailing, Kim Novak. 


Adam Mars-Jones hailed an “astonishingly 
influential film, and its themes of repetition 
and compulsive romanticism, its lush 
bleakness or bleak lushness”. “One of the 
most extraordinary and nerve-jangling 
scores ever written ... Explores the dark 
side of men, the cruelty and manipulation 
that can lie behind the mast loving male- 
female relationships,” said the Mail. “No 
actor in the history of film has better 
conveyed the moral being ... One of the 
handful of finest movies ever made,” 
gloried The Telegraph. "A film about illusion 
and delusion, stamped with Stewart's 
perplexed eyes and the trance-llke stare of 
Novak, ice-cold but teasing, haunted and 
haunting, - revelled The Times. “A dream- 
like quality to the film that Hitchcock never 
matched," marvelled The Guardian. “The 
greatest American love story of the last 50 
years,” announced the Standard. 

128 mins, PG, at the Lumfere, London 
WC2 (0171-836 0691) 


A magnrficent restoration of a masterpiece, 
a truly fascinating film about fear, control, 
Built, transference, necrophilia ... all the 
things you miss in contemporary thrillers 



THE PLAY 

Caucasian Chalk 
Circle 


Simon McBumey directs and plays the 
dodgy judge in one of Brecht’s most 
fomous plays with members of Theatre de 
Comphcite and an international cast in the 
new Olivier-in-the-round at the National 
Theatre. Juliet Stevenson plays Grusha 
who saves a child and is forced to pay the 
consequences. Music by Gerard McBurney 


Paul Taylor enjoyed Complicite again 
creating “theatrical magic with the 
simplest of means ... Juliet Stevenson's 
staunch, moving Grusha ... Let's hope 
that in-the-round seasons become a 
permanent part of Richard Eyre’s leeaev - 
f was transported ... has the magic ol 
folk legend," applauded The rimes “A 
piece of epic storytelling ... it asks ' 
fundamental questions ... With this 
superbly democratic production 
Complrcjte have staked their own claim to 
toe transformed Olivier stage,” saluted The 
Guardian. “McBumey's staging dissipates 
theatrical tension This major play lu s 
been diminished,- growled the Standard 
the acting is almost 

n L KL n !' thundered the FT. “Borinr 
old Bertolt Brecht ... it's absolute bli4 " 
when it stops," snorted The Telegraph. 

^\^? don S£l (017 * 

2252) until 18 June. 


rewarding one. The simplicity and * 
engrossing. B 
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On the 60th anniversary of the Nazi 
bombing of the Basque city of 
Guernica, Elizabeth Nash visits the 
new Guggenheim museum in nearby 
Bilbao, while, below, Kathleen 
Brunner unlocks the meaning of the 
painting that is Picasso’s allegory of 
the horror of war 
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Art is the polities of the possible 


R rom the- length of one of Bilbao’s sober 
rectilinear boulevards you can glimpse the 
Guggenheim modern art museum, its 
vigorous metallic swoops and twists glint- 
ing and shuddering skywards in the pale 
northern light The contrast, at- first sight incon- 
gruous, could not be more fitting. 

- The American architect Fr ank Gehry’s futuris- 
tic fantasy, plonked in the old warehouse area of 
Spain’s principal industrial port, has already, even 
before its inauguration on 3 October, won the city’s 
heart Dour Basque citizens, who have little of the 
breezy gaiety of their southern compatriots, nod 
and smile approvingly as this fabulous building 
rampages over a vast stretch of riverside that they 
have spumed for decades. . 

Bilbao was a roaring city whose manufactur- 
ing heart - ironworks, re fining , shipbuilding - was 
laid waste by recession and changing times. 
Even today, the spring air is spiked with a salty, 
sulphuruo us tang of old chemistry lab. Gehry 
wanted his building to honour the city's tough 
industrial past with shapes of chimneys and 
ships, of curved gleaming hulls reflected in the 
steely estuary waters. 

The -14bn peseta (£70na) venture is the fruit of 
a deal between New Yolk’s Solomon Guggenheim 
Foundation and the Basque regional govern- 
ment, together with the provincial government of 
Viscaya. The Basque taxpayer financed the build- 
ing and Guggenheim wdl supply the lion’s share 
- 80 per cent - of the exhibits. They will be drawn, 
in rotating selection, from its museums in New 
York and Venice, home to the finest private col- 
lection of 20th-centuiy art. 

The Basquegovernment adopted theproject to 
help shake the city out of its doldrums and push 
it towards the next century. The same impulse 
produced Bilbao’s stylish new mezzo system. Sir 
Norman Foster’s cheerful and user-friendly ' 
homagp to the beauty of concrete and steeL 
The Guggenheim’s director, Thomas Krens, 
promises Bilbao wflj be his foundation’s flagship 
in Europe, a glittering star in a “constellation” Of 
establishments from New York to Seoul It has 
been controversial from the start, not just for the 
potentially tempestuous partnership of private 
American and public Basque funds. 

But the building is an undisputed triumph — 
despite' a worrying moment when the titanium 
plates that clothe the undulating walls started to 
discolour. Now it is the eventual content that 
causes rumbles of disquiet within Spain’s picky art 
establishment.' 

The hottest dispute is whether the museum can 
borrow : Guernica, Picasso’s masterpiece on the 
horrors of war, from Madrid’s Rein a Soria 





No place -like home: Picasso's ‘Guernica', 1937, top; the Guggenheim museum in Bilbao, under construction, vying to show the painting in its native land for the first time, above 


Museum; for Its inaugra^ exhibition. The paint- 
ing was inspired by the Nazis' aerial bombardment 
60 years ago today of the Basques' spiritual capi- 
tal just down the road. It has never been exhib- 
ited in the Basque country. 

The Reina Sofia thinks Guernica , battered by 
'decades of foing and froing before it came to Spain 
in 1981, is now too fragile to move. The museum 
recently denied a request from Japan to borrow 
the painting for a commemoration of the bomb- 
ing Of Hiroshima, and refused an application from 
France to include it in a Picasso retrospective - 
'despite a personal petition from President Mitt- 
errand to King Juan Carlos. Given the sensitivity 
of Bilbao’s request, the Reina Sofia has now com- 
missioned a report on the state of the canvas, and 
will announce its final decision next month. 

- “The 60th anniversary of ihe destruction of 
Guernica offers an unrepeatable historic oppor- 
tunity far Basque people to see this work, the most 
important pamtingin 20thhcentuiy art, in their own 
homeland tor the first time,” Juan Ignacio Vidarte, 


managing director of the Guggenheim Museum 
Bilbao, said this week. “This transcends technical 
considerations, lb say it is too fragile is to insult 
our intelligence. WeVe made plans to transport it 
in its frame in a special protective vehicle. It's not 
problem of cost. WeVe said well pay." 

The tug-of-war has become a battle of politi- 
cal wil], probably to be resolved by a quiet word 
in the ear of the Prime Minister. Jose Maria 
Aznar, should he judge it prudent to bow to pres- 
sures from the region’s ruling Basque National- 
ist Party, who are also partners in his government 
in Madrid. 

The importance of the painting goes beyond 
the artistic: Locals tell you that hanging a copy 
of Guernica on their sitting room wall during 
40 years of Franco’s rule amounted to an act of 
defiance. 

Some whisper that sending Guernica away for 
up to two years would strip the Reina Sofia of the 
jewel in its otherwise undistinguished ■ crown: 
hence its foot-dragging. Braced for possible dis- 


appointment, Vidarte argues that the painting 
would be welcome ary time, not just this year. 

The problem, says Kosme Maria de Baran- 
dano, a university professor of 20th-century art 
who is close to both the Guggenheim and the 
Reina Sofia, is that the political appeal for the 
work from the Basque government and the artis- 
tic request from the museum have become 
intertwined, and the Reina Sofia now has to 
decide on criteria far beyond its usual museo- 
logical considerations. 

Barandano is more worried about new acquisi- 
tions; for which the Basques are contributing £30m 
ewer four years, set to form 20 per cent of the 
museum’s collection. The first 23, bought in Feb- 
ruary, include works by De Kooning, Anselm 
Kiefer, Rothko and a number of young Basques. 
Vidarte says these works complement existing 
Guggenheim holdings. 

Barandano regrets that the museum announced 
the purchases without showing them. “Rothko is 
one of the great painters of this century,” he said 


this week in Bilbao. "But I’m more interested in 
the quality of the work than the resonance of the 
name. Rothkos vary greatly in price and quality: 
some are very damaged and discoloured. We don't 
want to end up with his duds." 

He also questions the wisdom of acquiring 
works by Basque artists whose paintings are 
widely exhibited throughout the region. “They 
could have bought works of less well-known peo- 
ple. Especially as the Guggenheim has made no 
commitment to exhibit these works in New York, 
which would have been a generous gesture of 
international cultural exchange." 

If Bilbao's museum is splendid from the outside, 
it is even more spectacular inside, prompting the 
thought that the vast curving galleries could out- 
dazzle the works exhibited within them. Barandano 
says not: “A big work by Mondrian is not going to 
be’ frightened by grand surroundings." 

The only doubt is whether the world’s art- 
lovers will make the detour to Bilbao to see this 
new marvel. 


H I nCf*«77«ca,andinalliny 
(recent works of. art, 1 
■ dearly express my ab- 
horrence of the military caste 
that has sunk Spain in an 
ocean of pain and death." 

With these words, spoken at 
the installation of Guernica at 
the Paris Waritfs JRair in July 
1937, Pablo Picasso made pub- 

-j lie his support for the Republi- 
t can cause and confirmed the 
political tenor of a painting 
that has become an icon erf 20th- 
centuty art Yet, its title apart, 
there is no obvious connection 
between Picasso’s Guernica and 
the Nazi bombardment of the 
ancient Basque capital 60 years 
ago today. It was the phottf- 
jouroal lists who recorded the 
horrors of that day: the twisted 
bodies of mothers and children 
strafed by the Luftwaffe were 
captwed on film where they fell 
So what precisely does Gaer- 
n/ra portray? The.dues to its 
meaning are at best enigmat- 
ic: there is a speared horse in 
its death throes, an impassive 
bull, a howling woman cradling 
her dead child A fallen soldier, 
sword in hand, lies, mouth 
agape, beneath the horse. An- 
other anguished woman holds 
out a lamp, while an astonshed - 

female witness gazes on the 
mayhem. Behind these women, 
&nd unseen by them,- a. plum- 
mefiog figure bursts into flames. 

The meaning of Guernica 
has intrigued art historians for 
decades, all the more so given 
Picasso’s notorious reticence 
about his work. Most ioter- 
. prefers regard Guernica as an 
anti-war protest expressed^ in 
op® , universal terms. Spanish 
. historians, for their part, main- 
tain. that Guernica has a con- 
crete, - if elusive, symbolism 

related to the MV&r,aview 

^credence by Picasso's com- 
ments .on j oining the French 
ji Communist Party .in October 
1944* when he referred id 
“deliberate sense of 
propaganda” and remarked 
that, “the bull - represents . 


Victory in defeat 





He bombes 
incendiaires 


ianeess par tes aw 
de Hitler etdJossoIini 



rMaisent en ceimres 


Ftom myth to mun* Ihe Romans break down the walls of Numanda, only to find all As inhabitants already dead or dying (maky evans); one of Picasso’s earnest composition stuefies for 
'Guernica', No 6 (1 May 1937), showing a hefcneted warrior (csuccesson ptcasso / dacs iw); and the front page of LHumanfte that broke the story of the bombing on 28 April 1937 


brutality, the horse the people". . 

I would like to propose a new 

readingof Guenvca that brings 

ro.light the lost allegory behind 
the painting: the Siege of Nu- 
mancia. Hus famous Spanish 
legend recounts how the .peo- 
ple of Numanda* die sacred 
town of the Iberian Celts, com- 
mitted mass suidde rather than 
surrender to die Roman general 
Sdpio Aemflianos in 133 BC. 

The example of Numanda 
stirred Spanish pride during the 
reign of Philip II and again dur- 
ing the Napoleonic invasion in 
1809. The Republicans appro- 
priated the .legend as them 
own during the CSvfl 'tf&rand, 
with Franco’s Nationalist forces 
inexorably gaming grotmd, 
eventually saw the fete ^fNu- 
manda as an analogy to their 

owh‘. hopeless situation. Re- 
publicans -even began calling 
themselves “Numantinos . 

In Guernica - created for ^s- 
play at the 1937 Paris "World s 
m apav^ fended ty the 


Republican government as part 
of a desperate propaganda ef- 
fort - Picasso enlarges on the 
legend, weaving into the story 
his own esoteric symbolism. 

Picasso first accepted the 
' p fimmfaaon tn January 1937. six 
months imo the war. The weeks 

that followed were a grim, un- 
certain time for him, and inr 
spiration was slcrw in coming. In 
a poetic journal, he recorded the. 
an guish he experienced as he 
searched in vain for a suitable 
subjectfor the mural, while die 
anxious organisers met him 
every night at tbe Cafe de Flo- 
re in the hope of same progress. 

"What finally galvanised Pi- 
cassojnto action was newsof the 
bombing of Guernica on 26 
ApriLTrufitohimsdfandtotbe 
ideologicaByrivenmood of the 
1930s, he painted awork that re- 
flected the moral ambiguity of 
the time; as well asooniempo- 
raiypofitical stad philosophical 

issues and thefr bearing on rep- 
resentation and the artist- He 


chose to work by way of allusion 
because the truths be wanted to 
convey would have been un- 
palatable to many hard-line 
Republicans. What he alluded 
to, but dared not overtly express, 
was the inevitable victoiy of fas- 
cism and the overthrow of hu- 
marust values, act only in Spain, 
but across all of Europe. 

By" the spring of 1937, 
democracy was widely believed 
to have failed, the French Pop- 
ular Front had Men apart, and 
there seemed to be no way for- 
ward for society. Ihe bombing 
of Guernica on 26 April final- 
ly extinguished all hope of a 
positive outcome for the Re- 
publican movement and exfle 
to Mexico or the Soviet Union 
was anxiously negotiated by 
government leaders. 

■ four days before the bomb- 
ing, there had opened in Paris 
a trench version of Cervantes' 
1580 play,-77u? Siege of Nu- 
rruwdal Picasso knew those in- 
volved with the production - 


including the director Jean- 
Louis Barrault, future star of 
Les Enfams du Paradis - and, 
whether or not he attended a 
performance, it seems more 
than coincidental that the pro- 
gramme for the play contained 
a reference to the Iberian town 
as a symbol of “the persistence 
of the spirit of freedom in a giv- 
en place”. If, when La Nu - 
mance opened on 22 April, 
Numanda could be seen as a 
beacon of hope for the Re- 
publican struggle, by 28 April, 
when the news of the destruc- 
tion of Guernica broke on the 
front page of L ‘Humanite, it 
had turned into a symbol of the 
Republicans’ heroic defeat. 

in Guernica, on a canvas re- 
sembling a theatrical backdrop. 
Picasso alludes to the most dra- 
matic moments in Cervantes’ 
play, the scenes depicting the 
mass suxdde of die Numantinos. 
•As they prepare to die, the de- 
fiant townspeople set their town 
alight, determined to deprive 


General Sdpio of trophies to pa- 
rade at his triumph in Rome. 
Meanwhile, despite their initial 
resolve, the women and children 
who are to die first, at the 
hands of their own soldiers, be- 
came hysterical when the fate- 
ful moment arrives, and some 
of the mothers tiy to escape with 
their children in their arms. 

In Picasso’s mural, a walled 
town goes up in flames, as fire 
leaps from a tower on the 
right-hand side; on the ex- 
treme left of the picture, we see 
a mother and child as innocent 
victims, killed, not by bombs, 
but byjHwris fan early sketch 
emphasises a sword protruding 
from the child’s gaping wound); 
whfle, to the extreme right. Pi- 
casso makes reference to the fi- 
nal scene of Cervantes* play, in 
which a boy named BarisUo, the 
keeper of the keys to the city 
and the last of its citizens to die, 
plunges to his death from a 
flaming rooftop (only Picasso 
portrays this figure as female). 


Note, too, that in one of the 
earliest sketches, dated 1 May 
1937, the trampled swordsman 
of the finished picture wears an 
ancient. Roman-style helmet. 

Picasso reinforces the idea of 
sacrifice through the centrality 
of the speared home, part of a 
related allegory often referred 
to In his writings and etchings 
of the mid-1950s. In these 
works, a bull and a disembow- 
elled horse signal the end both 
of classical representation and 
of humanism. Theyotmgfemale 
lamp-bearer, who resembles 
Picasso's lover Marie-Therese 
Wilter. holds the torch of truth 
and classical values over a dark 
world. The erotically tinged 
symbolism of Picasso’s person- 
al sexual and creative allegori- 
sation here caused dismay 
among certain Republican of- 
ficials. some of whom attempt- 
ed to have the mural replaced 
by a more suitable work with 
a more positive tone. 

After the dissolution of the 


anti-fascist movement early in 
1937, Picasso, like some of his 
avant-garde associates, fol- 
lowed a radical political and 
aeslhetic agenda. A mythi- 
cised. primitive form of utopi- 
an community was projected: 
not a society of individuals, but 
a kind of leaderiess socialist 
community in which hll were 
equal. For Picasso, Numancia 
was the epitome of just such a 
community - a community in 
which the people are united 
through sacrifice - and it is this 
notion that he tried to symbol- 
ise in his Guernica. 

Picasso's ambiguous and con- 
troversial response to the bomb- 
ing of the Basque capital proved 
a disappointment to those Re- 
publicans who had looked to the 
artist for a clear directive. But 
he had clearly struggled over his 
commission, producing 45 
sketches over a five-week peri- 
od, and transforming the work 
through seven states. Pho- 
tographs documenting the 
work’s progress show that he 
had originally conceived a more 
leftist. Republican mural before 
changing the central image of a 
raised fist clutching a sheaf of 
wheat and reaching up to the 
sun (the raised fisr being, of 
course, the Republican salute) 
into tile more baffling symbol of 
an electric arc lamp similar to 
the one in his own studio - a de- 
tail that shifts the picture's em- 
phasis away from the political 
towards the private and esoteric. 
And, while the photo-journal- 
ists captured the victims of the 
bombing in black-and-white 
clarity, Picasso employed a 
more problematic grisaille. 

So. despite his public procla- 
mations and the picture’s en- 
during feme as a symbol of 
anti-war protest Guernica ul- 
timately inhabits a greyer area 
- as a statement not simply 
about the impossibility of rep- 
resenting a human tragedy 
like the Nazi bombing of Guer- 
nica, but about the impossibility 
of representation itself. 
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books: spring fiction 


SATURDAY 26 'APRIL 1997 - THE 


independent long weekend 


The odd man at the zoo I Little and large 


What if chimps, rather than humans, had evolved into lords of 
creation? Patrick Gale savours a beastly satire 


Ruth Brandon acclaims; a child's-eye view 
of adult tragedy 


Human, all 
too human 


Great Apes tyWill Self, 
Rhnmsburv. £14.99 _ 


R ather than grant the press the 
usual proof copies. Bloomsbury 
has produced just 30 -bound 
manuscript" versions of Will 
Selfs latest book* numbered and illegibly 
sicned. This could be a piece of over- 
ranine vanity from so riskily style-con- 
scious a novelist. After 50 or so pages, 
however, ii emerges as a small piece or 
postmodern wit to prop up a weighty 
satire, one of whose targets is the con- 
temporary art scene. 

Challenging. Tatc-hung painter Simon 
Dvkcs wakes from a drug-fuelled night on 
rh’e liles io find his world is not what it was. 
His inamorata has become a shrieking, 
violent chimpanzee, her smelly rein ever 
a miniature pony. As he is carted on to 
heavy sedation and a secure room in 
Charing Cross Hospital, we gather that 
this is no narcotic hangover but a com- 
plete rewrite of evolution. Of the great 


become friends and embark on a spiritual 
and intellectual quest that leads them to 
the dark heart of anthropology. 

Exploiting an ape’s near-human qual- 
ities for satire is nothing new. Max, Mon 
Amour and His Monkey Wife spring to 
mind, as does Peacock’s Afrfihcourf, where 
an orang-utang is educated, taught the 
flute, found a baronetcy and a seat 
in Parliament. Self renders 
an entire chimpanzee 
civilisation, however, and 
with far more glee 
and invention 


mg an extended family group - and to 
consider whether they offer any improve- 
ment on the human equivalents. There is 
a Swiftian energy to Self’s scatology but 
Swift would surely not have chickened 
out, as Self does, from an appearance by 
the chimpanzee House of Windsor. And 
Swift’s Gulliver is an observer whose etno- 
tional life is not an issue; Selfs hero has 
a messy emotional life which his 
novel fails satisfactorily to 
resolve. 


The Way I Found Her by Rose Tremain, 
Sincfair-Stevenson, £15.99 


F or story-gobblers like me, the 
recent return of plot to the British 
literary novel is a welcome devel- 
opment It’s all very well trying to 
do the Turgenev, Joyce or Nabokov thing 
if you’re Turgenev, Joyce or Nabokov, but 
most are not In the absence of towering 
genius, plot can help a lot 
Rose Hemain’s latest novel, 1 Tie Way / 
Found Her , has an excellent plot It is (at 
least on one level) a mystery stray. Tbir- 
teen-year-old Lewis Little goes to Paris 
with his mother, Alice. They are to stay 
with the popular novelist Valentina 
Gavrilovich, whose works Alice translates, 
in Valentina’s opulent establishment near 
the Parc Monceau. Valentina disappears; 
Lewis, who has. fallen in love with her, 
determines to And her, and succeeds. 
Lewis's father, Hugh, does not accompany 
them. He proposes to build Alice a sum- 
mer-house while they are away. Lewis 
refers to. this as his “toilet": it starkly 
contrasts the humdrum Devon of 
marriage and family life with exotic 
Paris. The stay in Paris fatally 
changes ah the premises upon 
which the summer-house was 
founded. 

This novel succeeds on 
many levels; and one of the 
reasons is the plot, which grips 
like the excellent mystery it is. 
But, unlike genre fiction, where circum- 
stantial plot is a0 and characterisation an 
optional extra, character is at the very cen- 
tre of The Way I Found Her. It is charac- 
ter and its consequences, father than cir- 
cumstance, which fuels its action. 

The strange events the book 
recounts are seen through the eyes of 
Lewis, and its success depends upon 
Rose Tr emain’ s convincing us that 
here is a real, living, breathing 13- 
year-old boy - no easy feat, espe- 
cially if you’re a woman and teenage 
is someway behind you. She takes 
even- more risks by using Alain- 
Fournier’s classic Le Grand 
Meaulnes , also narrated by an 
adolescent boy (and written by a 
young man) as a continuous 
motit That The Way I Found Her 
survives even this hubristic com- 
parison is an indication of her 
achievement. 

Nevertheless, I was not 
immediately convinced. “I 
think,” says Lewis, Til start 
with the moment when I noticed 
my mother had become a beautiful 
woman." Do 13-year-old boys, immersed 
in the solipsism of adolescence, notice this 
kind of thing about parents? -But Alice’s 
beauty is essential to the plot, so Lewis has 
to notice it; and one of the book’s themes 
is his awakening from childhood into the 
adult reality of sensual love, in which peo- 
ple do notice such things- 
The complication of adolescence, of 
course, is that you are not yet adult 
though you may sometimes seem so. 
Children -experience the world differ- 
ently to adults. This - the different ways 
in which the same events may be viewed 
- is the pivot upon which the book turns. 

Lewis, intent on his own voyage of dis- 
covery and following his inexorable boy’s 
logic, thinks he aloae can explain 


t Humanity becomes 
chimpunity, inhuman, 
inchimp. We glimpse a TV 
encounter between Anton 
Mosichimp and 
Loyd Grosschimp. 
Chat shows become 
gesture shows, to doorstep 
becomes to doorknuckle, 
and silence, the 
etymologically 
dubious signlence? 


apes, chimps, not humans, have proved 
the success story. Horses have been bred 
ever smaller to produce pets which 
usefully fertilise the garden, and dogs 
scaled up info beasrs of burden and 
sporting transport. 

These details aside, history has pro- 


gressed exactly as we know it, Saatchis. 
Rwanda and all Cars have far more gears 


Rwanda and alL Cars have far more gears 
and are steered with feet as well as 


hands. Buildings are slightly smaller and 
studded with hand-holds. Households 


studded with hand-holds. Households 
are run as hierarchical, incestuous tribes 
in which a female in oestrus , however 
young, can expect to be mated by father, 
brothers and any strangers who catch her 
fancy. 

Dykes comes imo the care of Zach Bus- 
ner. an Oliver Sacks figure who, spotting 
a career opportunity but truly fascinated, 
leads Simon out of hospital and into the 
shaggy bosom of his own Hampstead 
household. Simon comes to understand 
that his feeling that he is human is a delu- 
sion caused by brain damage. He grows 
to accept that he is a chimp and to flour- 
ish in chimp society. Doctor and patient 


than was mus- 
tered by the 
only other 
attempt, the 
humourless 
Planet of the 
Apes films. 

There is 
always a 1 
danger, ol \ 
course, ol \ 

Great,4pes 
becom- 
ing a 
one-joke 
exercise. 

Certain gags 
-like the ritual 
kissing of rear 
ends and cradling 
of testicles - are 
flogged to death. Sell 
is a word-relisher 
and has clearly 
enjoyed setting his 
word-processor pro- 
gram to hunt down 
and convert any word 
smacking of human 
rather than chimp cul- 
ture. Humanity 
becomes chimpunity, 
inhuman, inchimp. 

We glimpse a TV 
encounter between 
Anton Mosichimp and 
Loyd Grosschimp. Chat shows 
become gesture shows, to doorstep 
becomes to doorknuckle, and 
silence, the etymologically dubious 
signience. 

Selfs satirical premise works 
most vigorously on a sexual and 
scatological level. Child abuse is 
redefined as neglecting to mount 
one's pubescent daughters on a 
regular basis, monogamy is a wor- 
rying sign of social immaturity, and 
Oxford dons relish decanters of lov 
ingly matured shit. Here, his look 
ing-glass world causes the 
reader to reappraise the 
real one. The 
chimp ritual 
whereby an infe 
rior animal must kowtow to a 
senior and where insolence is punished 
with a burst of violence followed by a lov- 
ing grooming session is portrayed so as to 
emphasise the parallels with the stress and 
sycophancy of our own “pecking order". 

In time the image of a chimpified Lon- 
don. in which humans are an endangered 
species laughed at in zoos, becomes too 
familiar to be merely funny. Self leads one 
to look beyond the surface grotesquerie 
to assess the chimp ways - of raising chil- 
dren. of cherishing hierarchy, of cultivate 


primitive is educated in 
the new ways of a 
society 
/hi 
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believes 

itself a Utopia, Great Apes expends so 
much energy on the details of a social sys- 
tem that its emotional narrative comes to 
seem secondary to its one big idea. If the 
novel peters out just when it should 
deliver a punchy climax - as Dykes goes 
in search of his missing human “son" in 
the African bush - it is perhaps because 
the artist’s restitution as well-adjusted 
chimp has been too successful His hopes 
and values are no longer ours. 



I Lewis, intent on his 
own voyage of discovery 
and following his 
inexorable boy’s logic, 
thinks he alone can explain 
Valentina's disappearance. 
He uses his own passions 
- for chess, computers, 
the books he is reading, 
and above all for 
Valentina herself - to 
guide him F 


Valentina’s disappearance. He uses his 
own passions - for chess, computers, the 
boobs he is reading, ami above all for 
Vhlentina herself- to guide him. But the 
adults are following a different logic, a dif- 
ferent trail They see what he sees, but 
draw different conclusions. Tre main shows 
us how both logics, both conclusions, are 
valid. They are not, however, compatible; 
and it. is this incompatibility which will 
lead, eventually, to tragedy. 

T remam has managed to avoid the false 
naivety and awful archness that are one 
of the great dangers of writing as achild. 
Her evocation of Paris and Valentina 
.through Lewis’s eyes is wonderful, his 
changing relationship with Alice wholly 
convincing, the fantasy-life he builds 
around Valentina delicately and erotically 
done. Lewis himselfbecomes more engag- 
ing as we know him better. He is unnat- 
urally bright and self-possessed - his 
command of French is, to say the least, 
unusual in a hitherto monoglot 13-year- 
old - but the reader becomes immersed 
in the inexorable adolescent logic of his 
world. He is a formidable creation. 

The Way J Found Her begins joyously, 
but the end is tragic, inescapably black as 
only adolescence can be. It’s oddly affect- 
ing. Will Lewis ever recover from his awful 
loss? There’s no way of knowing. But we 
realty care. 


Louise Doughty 
yearns for a little 
less naked truth 

C restive writing tutonis^|l ™jch 

toe explaining that a Mortal 
work must have a form - 

SSff ndfitnnya^* 

of her battle with breast canter, 
less recent reminiscences me m* 
published as ficnon. Ten \ Men is 
amusing, quirky and well written m 
piacesTbu? emphatically not a n*nu. 
Nordo the subdivided sections ha*x 
'the internal coherence of short siom-s. 

Her material, a senes i of 
has been cleverly herded intOj*api«s 
entitled variously “My ^thcr or 
“Martin” or “David Again . But the 
protagonist is always the female 
narrator, a young woman with a w ry 
sense of observation but a curious 
inability to look at herself. Tne 
narrator's father emerge as » vivid 
eccentric; a former naval attach*- ppy 
to explain the facts of life to fas young 
daughter over breakfast, much to the 
chagrin of tbe alcoholic Catholic cook. 
Thephysical aspects of We arc never 
far away. “Another detail about nis 
dead mother which seemed to 
1 preoccupy my father was that she 
had one sponge for her bottom nnd 
one for the rest of her body. Wh> did 
he find this so irritating and why did 
he mention it so often?" This works 
well, but the childlike tone 
continues. Initially cute and 
engaging, it starts to irritate when 
the narrator is a grown woman. 

Some chapters work better than 
others. In “Martin”, the narrator 
demonstrates her surprising capacity to 
fall in love with unlikely objects. 

Martin bas “a pink face and floppy’ 
brown hair ... he was overweight and 
perspired”. She travels around 
America on Greyhound buses with him 
and falls hook, tine and sinker. Segravc 
makes this entirely plausible. Like 
many of the men, Martin is not so 
much described as glimpsed. A full 
picture never emerges, but he seems as 
real and unknowable as a man you 
might pass in a supermarket. 

The self-deprecation implied in 
these unlikely but convincing affairs is 
undermined by the narrator's odd 
avoidance of self-anatysis. We discover 
that her wealthy grandmother has 
bought her a house in Hackney and are 
asked to sympathise with what a pain ii 
is looking after your own house when 
you are onty 21. Most of the men are 
irritated by the fact that the narrator 
doesn’t need to work and can afford to 
swan off to Paris at the drop of a hat. It 
is an irritation the reader shares. The 
implication is that it is all leading up to 
a catharsis, but even the father’s death 
does not prove a turning point. 

If this were a memoir, it might be 
acceptable that it doesn’t lead 
anywhere. When it is packaged as 
fiction, one is left with a feeling of: So 
what? Segrave can certainly write, but 
a series of vignettes, however 
entertaining, do not a novel make. 


ALBERTO 



Infoporridge and boffin waffle 


rv of 


Independent choice: techno-thrillers by Mat Coward 


V wide-ranging. 


"A delightfully 

beguiling study of a small dailv miracle’ 

Paul Bail:- y. Dak; 7>kW; 





T echno-thrillers used to be about big 
men struggling with big technolo- 
gies: vast, dangerous machines, like 
space rockets and nuclear power stations. 
Today, all we're left with is software. The 
dangers are mostly digital and the men 
don't need to be big, since all they do for 
500 pages is sit in front of a blinking cur- 
sor, drinking coffee. Computers employ 
a technology most of us use, but don’t 
understand. That presents computhrillers 
with a generic problem. Floppies, hard 
drives, modems: these things aren’t just 
humdrum, but ho-hum-drum. 

There are two principal ways of writ- 
ing novels foil of such specialist jargon. 
One is to explain everything, and thus risk 
boring the reader; the other is not to 
explain everything - and thus risk boring 
the reader. Business journalist Matthew 
Lynn, in his debut Insecurity (Heine- 
onann, £10), has decided to do both. So 
we get long passages of infoporridge and 
boffin waffle, half-heartedly disguised as 
dialogue, at the end of which uneducated 
home keyboarders like me still have no 
idea what anybody’s talking about 
Jack is Special Assistant to the chair- 
man of Kizog. With a name like that, it 
has to be (and indeed is) a corrupt phar- 
maceuticals giant Jack’s co-hero, lira, is 
beau tifa], oriental and a researcher into 
human viruses. When they discover 
Kizog’s evil-doing, they run away and hole 
up in a hotel with a few grand’s worth of 
hacking equipment purchased on Tot- 
tenham Court Road. They emerge with 
their hacked proof (the regular Maltese 
Falcon of computhrillers) for a final race- 
against-time scene, set mostly in a com- 
mittee room at the Bank of England. 

Lynn’s publishers believe this book 
“brings the tension and tradition of John 
Buchan hurtling into the Nineties”. While 
the set-up is tedious, its unravelling is 
quite exciting in an off-the-peg sort of way. 

John McLaren’s Press Send (Simon & 
Schuster. £10.99) is also a lively enough 
caper. A “systems inventor" dying of can- 
cer uses his last months to perfect a break- 


through in artificial intelligence. By down- 
loading himself into his creation, be 
effects a posthumous electronic revenge 
on everyone who ever thumped him or 
ripped him off. Unfortunately, the first 
half consists of a bitty satire on the val- 
ues of 1990s San Francisco, set in the 
wacky world of venture capitalism. 

Told almost entirety in unattributed dia- 
logue, Press Send - which has already 
made its British author a dollar million- 
aire - contains a few very good jokes and 
some ancient SF ideas. An ever-present 
risk of cross-genre writing is that what 
seems ground-breakingly new to one 
school will, to another, reek of Bakelite. 
McLaren's press release claims that “in 
a computer world, nothing is impossible". 
Well there’s your problem. If nothing’s 
impossible, then there’s nothing left to 
write about. Meanwhile, McLaren and , 
Lyon both suffer from the undeniable fact 
that if there is one thing more boring than 
computers, it is business. Onty tbe solip- 
sists who named a minor City reform “Big 
Bang” could possibly think otherwise. 

Computers can occasionally be inter- 
esting, but they can never be exciting. 
Duane Franklet, computer trouble- 
shooter and author of Bad Memory (Gol- 
lancz, £16.99), seems to acknowledge 
this with his office-bound settings, low-key 
characters and convincingly toneless dia- 
logue. True, there are a few murders in 
this very readable story of a Fortune 500 
computer company held to ransom by a 
brilliant saboteur, but one gets the feel- 
ing that they are there largely for appear- 
ances sake. Franklet’s real themes are 
office politics and commerces dangerous ' 
dependence on information technology. 
He does hint at something more apoca- 
lyptic, but pretty much forgets it Just as 
well, since his deadpan “Dilbert in Peril" 
approach is his book’s greatest strength. 

Greg Iles’s Mortal Fear (Hodder & 
Stoughton, £17.99) is by a long way the 
best written and most satisfying of these 
books. It’s also a phoney. It pretends to 
be a computhriller, about a serial killer 
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Boyd Tonkin 


A Victorian sage once 
ruefully admitted that 
the mention of ooetrv 


Pick of the week 

Mortal Fear by Greg lies 


who picks his female victims from among 
the subscribers to Eros, an on-line erot- 
ica forum. But actually it’s a Southern 
morality tale of guilt and redemption, a 
form as thoroughly traditional and long- 
debugged as an abacus. 

lies, writing mostly in the present 
tense, uses the self-consciousty literary, 


cent foolishness or human weakness have 
terrible, disproportionate consequences. 
Family secrets rot and stink; sins are pun- 


ished by an (national Old 'testament ver- 
sion of Fate. Real Mississippi men, even 


sion of Fate. Real Mississippi men, even 
those who ride mice instead of pick-ups, 
must eviscerate their inner demons before 
they can hope to win an fZf (face-to-face) 
confrontation with sex, marriage, or psy- 
cho-kflleis, lb do the right thingis to live; 
to live with cowardice is to die. Morality 
may be relative, but reality is never virtual 
Mortal Feari&a fine piece of writing and 
a tremendous thriller. In it technology 
knows its place -as fiction’s servant, never 
its master. 


/ Ithe mention of poetry 
could dear an English crowd 
quicker than a fire-hose. 
There was a time when the 
prospect of a Festival of 
Commonwealth Literature - 
which climaxes on Tuesday 
with the award of the 10th 
Commonwealth Writers’ 
Prizes - might have had the 
same effect on me. Yet I've 
been oddly enthralled of late 
by the intricacies of the 
judging process for the best 
first book from the South 
Pacific region. And that 
fascination may have the 
same root as the sudden 
buret of warmth I felt for the 
happy-clappy Nigerian 
cardinal who featured in a 
recent TV guide to runners- 
and-riders for the Papacy. 

The reason for these funny 
turns is not that hard to find. 

Boorish jingoism has stained 
this election campaign to a 
depth that beggars belief. 
We’re all agreed, it seems, 
that wogs begin in Brussels 
and that the Sierra drivers of 
Swindon want nothing more 
from their “statesmen" than 
a rousing bulldog bark of 
“Home Sweet Home”. As 
tbe real Middle England 
grows ever more diverse, the 
phantom land invoked by 
politicians shrinks to the size 
of a sound-bite. In this mean 
time, the value of any global 
network based on solidarity 
- even the spineless 


Commonwealth or scheming 
Curia - burns more brightly. 

“Commonwealth 
literature”, of course, means 
precious little in itself. To 
academics, it’s just a quaint 
far-trimmed euphemism for 
the post-colonial writing that 
began to flourish as the 
Union Flag came down. To 
publishers, it’s no more than 
the English-language market 
shorn of the States. Yet the 
richness of the thing makes 
up for the vagueness of the 
term. Recent winners of the 
main award have included 
Vflcram Seth, David Malouf. 
Louis de Be mi e res and 
Rohinton Mistry. That's 
arguably a stronger record 
than the Booker itself. (And 
the victors get an audience 
with the Oucen rather than a 
going-over by Late Re\ iw 
thugs.) On Tuesday, expect a 
dose contest between Suit by 
Earl Lovelace from Trinidad 
(wrnner of the “Caribbean 
and Canada” heat) and the 
ubiquitous Beryl Bainbridae 

who bats for Liverpool and ' 

the scary-sounding “Eurasia” 
with Every Man for Hinut, -If 

Amstair Niven and 
Michael Schmidt point out in 
their tasty new selection of 
Commonwealth writing. 

Enigmas and Arrivals 

&,l much 
Of the best work under their 

broad rubric tells “a store of 
migrancy and re-settlement" 
As it happens, that store fits ‘ 
much of the planet's 
population. There are even 
nimoure it might apply to 
many drivers of mid-ram-e 
family saloons in marginal 
don’t 

tell that to the spin-doctors. 
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In search of lost time 

Neil Bartlett is overwhelmed by an elegy for the New York 
generation lost to Aids 


The sensitive plant unsheathing 

fhp hlsHp 

Frederic Raphael eavesdrops on a hero Ll UIQUC 
who hovers between fiction and gossip Marcelle d’Argy 


TheT^rewefl Sjrnphony by 

Edmund White, Chatto, £16.99 

I s it just me, oris anyone else tired of 
being told what books mean? These 
days, blurts don’t just want to sell you 
the book; they want to save you the 
bother of reading it. The advance word 
on Edmund White’s new novel is that 
here is the book the public has been wait- 
ing for ever since A Boy's Own Story 
crossed over into W H Smith and 
contemporary gay fiction a potential 
source of real profit. 

The back cover can’t quite bring itself 
to say “last will and testament”, or to 
imply that Aids can now be safety rele- 
gated to the past, but the implications are 
dear. Here is the Aids novel, with plenty 
of kinky sex, enough redeeming literary 
kudos to keep Smith’s happy, and the 
incalculable marketing plus of an auth or 
who can be portrayed as a dying genera- 
tion’s last representative. Such a profile 
of White’s book is as hateful as it is innac- 
curate, as cheap as he is classy. 

Not that The Farewell Symphony isn't 
autobiographical. It is, but in a very spe- 
cific way. White gives ns White’s life in the 
same way that Proust gives us his Mar- 
cel’s, from the 1950s to 1995, from 
Christopher Street to Pere La chaise. 
Variations on three main themes - writ- 
ing (or rather, getting published), gay cul- 
ture and Aids -reveal how the gaining of 
wisdom and success is plotted against the 
loss- of. literally, everyone. These days. 
Aids is conventionally used as the logical, 
or theological, conclusion - to a nastily neat 
version of gay history; repression erupts 
into liberation which corrupts into hedo- 
nism and results in damnation. In pro-gay 
narratives, damnation is simply replaced 
with the catharsis of the deathbed. 

Not for White. Where others, from the 
devisers of Tory propaganda to contrivers 
of tear-stained finales ia Angels in Amer- 
ica or My Night with Reg - have found a 
potent metaphor. White has sensed only 
a disruption of all meaning. As the dis- 
ease changes shape, from the Grim 
Reaper incarnate to a prosaic long-term 
condition, it looks like he is right. What 
could be less capable of being tamed by 
narrative than the lack of an ending? 

The tide suggests that he is proposing a 
grand metaphor of his own. The Aids gen- 
eration of the New. York of the' 1970s and 
l98Qsareto be recast aslhe performers of 
Haydn’s famously eJegaicsymphony, leav- 
ing the stage one by one until onty the last 
vioKnist remains. On the surface, this nar- 
rator is.no first violin; he's a mess. Sleep- 
ing his way through Manhattan, he fails to 
find an Esterhazy, he can’t get his stuff pub- 
lished. His elegances of phrase barely con- 
ceal baric terrors and coufusions. He fells 
in love with the wrong guys; he never gets 
laid enough. In a culture which takes every 
detail bf life's styles seriously, his stalls 
(social, literary, sexual) are all dangerously 
dosetotbecocotte’s. - 
Hb sentences are thrown down like 
Atlanta’s apples, to delay the pursuing 
monster, oblivion -whetberof erotic cm: lit- 
erary rejection, or just age. And sometimes 
the combination of an apparently plotless 
surge of recollection with brilliant detail 
makes them seem like the over-rich cakes 
Orpheus throws to Cerberus, distracting 
him while the dead are smuggled out 
- In fact. White's plotlessness is deliber- 



l The Aids generation of 
the New York of the 1970s 
and 1980s are to be 
recast as the performers of 
Haydn's famously etegaic 
symphony leaving the 
stage one by one until only 
the last violinist remains. 

On the surface, this 
narrator is no first violin; 
he’s a mess. Sleeping his 
way through Manhattan, 
he fails to find an 
Esterhazy; he can’t get his 
stuff published. He falls in 
love with the wrong guys; 
he never gets laid 
enough J 


ate. The whole rambling narrative of 
memory is strung between two brief men- 
tions of the dead lover whose absence is 
foe book’s true subject. One, on foe sec- 
ond page, describes White stumbling 
with grief at his funeral; foe second, on 
foe penultimate page, merely sketches foe 
drcumstancesofhis death. Both end with 
foe author lapsing into appalled silence. 
These silences, coming precisely where 
novels with less nerve deliver then- big set 
pieces and big morals, are suddenly and 
unexpectedly frightening. I read White 
with and for pleasure; these pages had me 
first terrified and then howling with grief 
The bracketing of a plotless, time- 
haunted narrative between a sudden 
opening and a thematic reprise isn’t all 
that Write has reworked from Proust, 
who was paradoxically liberated to write 


foe unwriteable by foe death of a great 
love. Something s imil ar seems to have 
happened to White: foe novel is written 
without fear. History is left to take care 
of it’s own epic self while the author isdri- 
- ven by snobbery, ambition and lust 

An absolute need to ingratiate (Proust 
. may have been a Jewish queen, but 
White comes from Ohio) covers an 
absolute solitariness. For Marcel’s 
Faubourg, read While’s Manhattan; their 
aristocracies are both beautiful, both 
.gone for ever, and both of their chroni- 
clers are ambushed by sett-hatred. 

Not far White the easy pieties of assim- 
ilation; be is unafraid of admitting how 
bewtlderingty damaged most gay men feel 
most of the time. The main formal dif- 
ference is that White’s catalogue of anec- 
dotes is shorter, more calculatedly 
■ deranged and salacious than Marcel’s. 

This is time condensed by drugs rather 
than expanded by insomnia. His 
courtships take only minutes; he can 
dress for a ball in jeans and T-shirt. His 
Odette is called Kevin; his Swann is 
called Joshua; his versions of Jupien, 
Chari us and Saint Loup are legion, and 
in the good cause of recherchi he includes 
himself in their fornications. Happily, 
White hasn’t “come to terms” with homo- 
sexuality, and so’is still finding new terms 
to describe it. His couplings lurch from 
foe gorgeous to pointless and his prose is 
sordid, technical and ecstatic - like sex. 

The Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre once 
famously translated Proust’s title as “A 
Waste of Hme”. White's narrator refers 
to his own chronicle as “an archaeology 
of gossip". TWo-thirds of foe way into the 
book, this reader found himself trapped 
in a featureless desert of semi-fictionalised 
detail - names dropped, cocks engulfed 
- as exhausting and infuriating as any of 
Marcel’s meditations on Romanesque 
iconography. But then, as with Proust, 
comes foe pay-off; the bracketing of all 
this waste with foe simple fact that foe 
narrator continues to live and write, J 
knowing that no first-person narrative can 
climax with the hero’s death. 

Here, at foe very last minute, when 
Time is regained. White refuses to con- 
sole or explain. It would have been so easy 
to close foe story with a redeeming true 
love that would put foe long journey, 
through foe waste land of promiscuity in 
perspective. The fact is that White is writ- 
ing for no one but himself His art is a 
dark one, and you can take it or leave it 

His chosen title is a gift for sentimen- 
talists. They would love it if he could com- 
plete his own analogy with Proust and, 
having written his concluding pages, die. 

I should j ust point out that some HIV-pos- 
itive people don’t these days. Lacking 
such an obvious alibi as victimhood, this 
is writing which is as hard to recommend 
as, say, Pina Bausch's dancing. All I can 
honestly say is that I love it this gutter 
mandarin - obscene, capricious, heart- 
broken, furious, vain, fiercely moral - and 
that this is the book that finally allowed 
me to weep for all I’ve had to watch hap- 
pen these past few years. 

White has written a life against death; 
he has pitched the small sound of writing 
against foe big noise of absolute silence. 

If the book has a point, it is shockingly 
simple: this man you thought was foe last 
violinist, playing a tune written for him by 
history, turns out to be the composer. 


The Untouchable by John Bamitie, 
Picador, £1539 


Q uite as if they were Gilbert and 
Sullivan, or Fbrtnum and Mason, 
the double act of Burgess and 
Madean, who defected more 
years ago, retains a certain folk- 
loric place in the history of England. They 
were technically traitors but they were our 
traitors, principled and self-tormented in 
foe (dull) case of Maclean; campy. 
Quixotic, larky with foe thick-lipped, irre- 
sistible (to some) Burgess; If we now know 
that Marxism-Leninism was a sell and the 
Soviet Union a gangster state, those who 
were infatuated with Unde Joe remain 
slightly immune from censure; after all, 
Russia was on our side against Hitler . 

As for B and M, there is something 
almost patriotic in foe duo's capacity both 
to be totally pissed and to deceive the oik- 
ish Special Branch, and to bring off a John 
Buchanisb bunk to Moscow. Alan Ben- 
nett’syln Englishman Abroad has already 
turned foe exiled Burgess into a figure of 
puffy, poufiy pathos. No one, however, 
has made the unenthusiastically uxorious 
Madean cuter than a solemn dupe. Cuck- 
olded in Moscow by Graham Greene’s 
chum, Kim Philby, he is a stick of celery 
that gets no reheating. On the other hand, 
ex-Sir Anthony Blunt has also been reha- 
bilitated by Bennett, in John Schleanger's 
A Question of Attribution, as a palatial pal 
of Her Majesty Prunella Scales. 

Now John Banvflie has taken up Blunt 
and his whole Oxbridge goi^n? and mythol- 
ogised them. He masks Blunt as the 
Ulsterman Victor Maskell. scholarly scion 
of a family of “Protestant” Irish turncoats. 
Victor is foe son of a bishop whose fat sec- 
ond wife, Hattie, is one of foe minor 
charms and true inventions of a well-pop- 
ulated saga. 

Since duplicity is foe theme of this art- 
ful composition, Victor both is and is not 
Blunt If be is camouflaged with a fictional 
half- Jewish wife and two children, one of 
whom he has actually fa Altered, Maskell 
echoes Blunt undisguisedty in being the 
leading authority on Poussin, keeper of 
the royal pictures and head of an Institute 
which is a dead ringer for the Courts uld. 
He is acutely and convincingly analysed 
as a cold fish sometimes urgently on heat- 
victor’s juvenile crush on his eventual 
brother-in-law, Nick Brevoort, leads him 
into one of those unlovely cross-dressed 
marriages of inconvenience, with Nick's 
sister, Vivienne, wbo is first “loved” by foe 
juvenile traitor when he is not yet con- 
sciously homosexual and she is in drag. 
He hoydenish Bright Young Thing 
becomes a sadder Old Thing, but remains 
faithfully unfaithful, like some updated 
Guinevere. Her affair with Querell, foe 
devious, devilish Catholic novelist (whose 
name derives, cleverly and too obviously, 
from Greene’s Queny in A Bumt-Out 
Case), parallels foe adultery of another 
Viv, T 5 Eliot's wife, with Bertrand Rus- 
sefl. Bertie himself does not even get a 
walk-on part in a show stuffed with apos- 
tate apostles. Of Eliot himself, the nar- 
rator shrewdly remarks, “I recognised at 
once in that shadowed, camel-eyed and 
timbrolose voice the marks of foe life- 
long, obsessive dissembler”. Such asides 
are proof of BanviUe’s intelligence, always 
sharper than his imginative powers. 
Straddled between Greene's thrill er- 



L John Banville has taken 
up Blunt and his whole 
Oxbridge gaiere and 
mythologised them 1 

speak and Lawrence Durrell’s flourishes, 
foe narrative veers from mundane con- 
descension to poetic loftiness. There is 
plenty of sex (mostly queer and fastidi- 
ously dwelt upon) and well -observed 
weather. I preferred the pretentiousness 
(“the ashy waffle” of a gas fire) to the 
terseness (“Nick turned too and vaguely 
peered”), but the unevenness of writing 
scarcely damages its ravelled readability. 
The rancid elegance of a decadent upper 
crust whose scruples have withered sooner 
than its power is gloating!)’ conveyed. 

The Untouchable unputdownabty strad- 
dles the crossing point between fiction and 
gossip. It veers between foe palace (where 
George VI is implausibly loquacious) 
and the louche dubs of Soho. The messier 
aspects of pre-Wolfenden London arc 
compellingly conveyed. Maskell pro- 
nounces a touching elegy for foe 1950s. 
when danger added zest to the smarter 
public lavatories. If Maskell is genuinely 
inhabited by his author. “Boy” Bannister 
(foe Guy Burgess look-and-sraeU-alike) 
always depends for his tarnished halo on 
our knowing who he realty is. 

Art and artfulness are whisked appetis- 
ingty together in Maskell's lifelong obses- 
sion with Poussin. The symbolism of the 
master’s painting of The Death of Seneca 

- is it or isn’t it a fake, or a plant, or both? 

- is smoothly creamed in. An early ref- 
erence to a patch of blue sky “in the shape 
of a bird in flight which is foe true clan- 
destine centre-point” in another painting, , 
and its final use when Maskell is waiting 
for death, or suicide, is but foe subtlest evi- 
dence of foe authors shaping skills. 

Unlike Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter 
Point, the classic inter-war roman d clef 
The Untouchable gives one foe feeling that 
many of the characters have been pressed 
between foe pages, like old flowers, rather 
than re-vitalised for them. I take it that 
foe sustained, jeering anti-Semitism of the 
novel, in which Jews of various kinds and 
sizes have unsavoury roles, is intended as 
part of the period flavour, unless it's just 
Irish. The resultant stew is always spicy 
and sometimes delirious, but the chef, for 
all - his lavishness, can justly be accused of 
having opened a tin too many. 


Smith appreciates a 
change of pace 

The Web of Belonging by Stevie Davies. 

The Women's Press, £6.99 

T he trouble with reading Stevie 
Davies's latest novel is that the 
woman writes so beautifully, you 
find j oursdf rending very slowly. 
“Come on, love," says the heroine Jess 
as you open the book, “let’s saunter. 
When did wc last amble? We're always 
on the gallop - especially you poor 
love” And even though she's talking to 
her husband - handsome, solid and 
dependable Jacob, to whom she's been 
happily married for 20 years - it might 
well be an exhortation to the reader. 

And so you, loo. stop galloping. You 
find yourself sinking into" a chair or 
maybe even going to bed unusually 
early to abandon yourself to a world in 
peaceful Shrewsbury where Jess, a 
pillar of the community, lives in ihe 
house where she was bom. together 
with Jacob's mother May. his aunt 
Brenda and uncle Nathan. They came 
to stay after “the golden interlude” 
when'she and Jacob had fostered a 
much-loved child. With selfless 
dedication and quiet religious 
conviction, she's given up her job as a 
librarian to care for the oldies. 

Fortysomething woman in denial and 
masochist supreme. Jess insists she's 
enjoyed “a more fulfilled life" than 
anyone she'd ever known. Too good to 
be true and as fascinating as a rainy 
Sabbath? Well. Jacob thinks so. Tired 
of sharing his life with a childless, 
sexless saint and demanding relatives 
whom Jess calls “sweetheart, darling 
and love' 1 , he disappears on page five. 

Slowly and inexorably. Jcss's'lifc 
starts to fall apart. She now has to 
question the entire foundations on 
which her life has been built, to ponder 
the question: 

“Higgamus hoggamus. 
woman's monogamous, 
hoggamus higgamus, 
man is polygamous” 

- and to cope with the younger woman 
in Jacob’s life. She realises, among 
other things, that she is “a blade, 
sheathed”. It’s hard to build a new life 
while still tending to a manipulative, 
spectacularly selfish chatterbox 
mother-in-law who once punched a 
health visitor on the jaw because she 
didn't like her face; or while fretting 
about dignified Nathan who thinks he 
should go into a home. And catering to 
frail, nervous Brenda, wbo spends even 
longer in the lavatoiy than May. There 
are good friends, even a man who 
shows interest, and Jess isn’t foe type 
to crack or walk away from those she 
cares for. Or is she? 

Stevie Davies reveals all in a novel 
which is tender, perceptive, almost 
painful in its honesty and hilariousty 
funny. Its characters are so 
marvellously drawn that you want . 
more. more. more. I started to re-read 
this hook the moment I'd finished it in 
case I'd missed a precious line. There 
are good writers, there are veiy good 
writers. And there is Stevie Davies, 
who is in a class of her own. 



Before the deluge 

Penelope Lively enjoys a journey through the 
foreign country of the past 
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Gagbw by Esther Freud, 

Hamish Hamilton, £16.99 

I n her first novel. Hideous Kinky, Esther 
Freud pulled off ihat challenging feat of pre- 
senting a child's-eyeview. It is a lovely book, 
prerise and unsentimental, charting a child- 
hood that foe reader identifies as bizarre and 
disturbing entirety through the accepting and 
judgments perception of foe child. 

Gaglow again displays Freud’s talent for 
evokmg foe dimate of time and place by means 
of an admirably simple, direct style. She is not 
one of those writers who use ten words where 
* one would do - her effects depend on a knack 
of clean,, spare description and brief, uncom- 
plicated dialogue. In this book she has given 
herself tbs extra challenge of nipping from one 
■time and place to another, as the focus shifts 
from Sarah, today, to foe Belgard family back 
in Germany at the time of the 1914-18 war. 

The Belgards were Sarah’s ancestors. Eva, 
foe youngest of foe three sisters who form foe 
pivot of the alternative story, was her grand- 
mother, whom she met at 18 when casually 
taken to visit by her painter father. Sarah is one 
of- his three daughters by different mothers, 
treated with affectionate detachment and 
roped in as models as often as they will com- 
ply. Through her father’s throwaway references 
to the background of his childhood and this lost 
country estate. Sarah becomes so interested in 
their mysterious ancestry that when Gaglow 
suddenly becomes a reality- recovered for foe 
fanrityin foe restitution of property in foe for- 
ma? East Germany after 19S9 - she develops 
an obsession to visit the place before it is sold 
These fligh ts from one ambience to the other 
are very effective, with Sarah’s narrative serv- 
ing as a kind of tether to foe impressionistic 
method of foe Belgard family sequences. Seen 


through the eyes of Eva. they agam invoke that 
child’s Vision which combines observation with 
incomprehension. 

A whole lifestyle is evoked with great econ- 
omy. There are no ponderous desorptions but 
somehow foe ambience lifts effortlessly from 
foe focused prose. The prosperous Jewish 
ftmiy sforninesfade as the war proceeds, until 
foe end finds them almost destitute. Internal 

‘ >!. 


tensions arise between the girls and the mother 
they have decided to despise and ignore in 
favour of their adored governess, Fraulein 
Schulze. 

Emmanuel, foe cherished son and brother, 
will be swallowed by foe war and return to a 
different world. The gradual release of infor- 
mation about what exactly happened flickers 
deverty between past and present narratives, 
until at foe end everything comes together in 
a final denouement 

There is also the matter of Sarah herself, wbo 
gives birth to the child of a man who dumped 
her when she announced her pregnancy. The 
baby gets incorporated into his grandfather's 
painting, fame de mieux, blit also nicety reflects 
that compelling physical unity of a mother and 
a new baby. The child brings out the best in 
Esther Freud’s simple, accurate language: “the 
rounded eyelids, pale purple, and foe eyebrows 
a tiny sketch of gold.” Sarah's intensity of feel- 
ing about him is also evoked with minimal fuss, 
as is her ambivalent response to her former 
boyfriend. He flits in and out* of the story with 
catastrophic effect on this reader, who was 
yelling “Don’t do iti” from foe side-lines as 
Sarah’s resolve falters and she seems danger- 
ously inclined to take the wretch back. 

This brief novel leaves one with foe impres- 
sion of having read a book three times foe 
length. Subsidiary characters - Sarah’s two sis- 
ters, foe Belgards* servants and neighbours - 
have a presence and flavour beyond their walk- 
on roles. Equally, so much is packed into foe 
fragmented story of their Ufa before and dur- 
ing foe war that there seems to have been a 
leisurely narrative flow rather than a series of 
sharp vignettes- 

- Tb bring this off is a considerable achieve- 
ment, the onty risk being a lack of underpin- 
ning - crucially, perhaps, in the infatuation of 
Emanuel for Fraulein Schulze, a strange and 
eventually malign figure whose disappearance 
devastates foe three girls until foe final reve- 
lation. “An enormous woman with red hair and 
great feet like a man,” her charismatic power 
with the children comes across, but not foe 
source of Emanuel’s passion. But this is foe only 
significant weakness: here is an accomplished 
novel by a Highly talented writer. 


In a seaside village in the west of Ireland, a generation of men swim 
against the tide of feminism, modernity and mixed bathing ... 

MICHAEL CURTIN 

‘Very funny and very, very human' Roddy Doyle 
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‘Full of good ‘‘crnck’ and drunken bar-room monologues, the plot 
pours, settles and thickens like a perfect pint ol Guinness’ 

Observer 
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Ancestral piles 


Piers Brendon meets the hard-up nobility who 
sought salvation in the tourist trade 


1 


TheFafland Rise of the StatetyHanehy 

Peter Mandler, Yale University Press. £ 19&j 


I n 1S71 a fire damaged WarwickCastlc, ruin- 
ing manv private apartments. The castle had 
Ions been popular with visitors, who appar- 
ently paid one housekeeper £30,000 in Ups. 
So a restoration appeal was launched without 
reference to the 4th Earl of Warwick m order 
io protect his -sensitive honour - Radicals 
attacked the fund bur supporters argued it 
would restore part of the national heritage. 
Rusfcin himself, though a champion of castles, 
found the subscription disgusting at a tjtne ot 
widespread destitution: “If a noble family can- 
not rebuild their own castle, m God s namejet 
them live in the nearest ditch rill they can." 

Nevertheless. £9.000 was raised, the castle 
was repaired and visitors were soon guided 
round “the all that was destroyed by fire; 
hancient harraoun Guy of Warwick s elmeu 
hetruskin vawsos ...” A few years later, the Earl 
imposed a charge of a shilling for entry, antici- 
pating later stately home entrepreneurs. So, like 
Windsor Castle. Warwick was private property 
while it was standing but belonged to the nation 
when it burned down. Its true status was 
unequivocallv demonstrated in 1978 when the 
eighth Earl sold it to Madame Tussaud's. 

This vignette illustrates many of the themes 
explored in Peter Mandler's splendid scholarly 
survey of the fortunes of the stately homes of 
England over the past 200 years. The book 
explodes the pervasive myth that country 
houses are unchanging Arcadian monuments, 
cherished by owners and venerated by a pop- 


ulace who regard them as the quintessence of 
Enalishness. MandJer argues th3t even critics 


Englishness. MandJer argues th3t even critics 
of the present country house cult, who see it 
as an expression of snobbish nostalgia, misread 
the past. They magnify the aristocratic contri- 
bution to national heritage while neglectiag the 


influence of popular culture. 

Thus the Victorian vogue for country-house 
visiting, which peaked in I&70, was finance d by 
higher wages, facilitated by more leisure nW 
fuelled by steam and fostered by travel agents 
like Thomas Cook (who wanted to keep peo- 
ple out of puts). It was also inspired by die quest 
for a cultural inheritance which had more to do 
with romantics like Waiter Scott than with pro- 
saic aristocrats. They themselves tolerated the 
intrusion to assuage class antagonisms. 

Struck by the agrarian depression in the late 
19th century, many owners charged for entry, 
sold or closed their houses. Chatsworth and 
Knole restricted access. Waldorf Astor built a 
stone wall topped with broken glass around 
Cliveden, earning himself the nickname 
“'WalJed-Off Astor". As the peerage faced fis- 
cal and political assaults which culminated in 
Lloyd George’s People’s Budget, its palatial 
mansions were more often deemed “fortresses 
of barbarism" (Matthew Arnold’s phrase) 
than strongholds of civilisation. The propri- 
etors looked upon them as white elephants. So 
after the First World War great estates were 
broken up and, after the Second, demolitions 
continued apace. Between the wars visits to 
stately homes reached their nadir. Only about 
two dozen were open, as opposed to 350 today. 

The current boom did not really begin until 
the 1960s. Governments had earlier given tax 
relief, helped the National Trust and subsidised 
owners who opened their doors. But what 
chiefly revived stately homes was the arrival of 
a vast new public, motorised and conservation- 
minded. They flocked to enjoy houses that the 
Gowers Report called “England’s greatest 
contribution to the visual arts", and valued 
homeliness as well as stateliness. 

This summary does scant justioe to Mandler’s 
long, sophisticated but sometimes tiresomely 
abstract account It is certainly open to criti- 
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Dance to the 
music of time 


Geoff Dyer learns raving history 


i! 1 


Altered State: the story tf 
Ecstasy culture and Arid 

House by Matthew Collin mth 
contributions from Jbto 
Godfrey. Serpent's Tail, £10-99 


F uture social histories of 
our period will make 
much of the outcome of 


dsm. While admirably tart about the taste of 
patricians, Mandler underestimates the quasi- 
magical sway they have exercised over Eng- 
land's caste-ridden society. As late as 1939, 
Chips Channon could cro w : “It is the aristoc- 


racy which still runs this countiy although 
nobody seems to realise it." Nevertheless, this 
book is \es&*.tour d’horizon than atour deforce. 
Moreover, it is handsomely illustrated but mod- 
estly priced - another triumph for Yale. 


What a load of merchant bankers 


M any years ago. i lived just around the cor- 
ner from Lord’s Cricket Ground. One 
weekend, when my father was down from 
the north-east on business, we went to the Eton 
vs Harrow match. The weather was not good and 
neither was the cricket, but the admission price 
was more than justified when, fortified by the 
endless supply of drink in the parental hampers, 
a group of 50 or so floppy-haired youths set up 
a raucous chant of “Eton are wankers". “Well," 
my dad said gleefully, “that's not something you'd 
ever hear at Headingley." 

During the course of People Like Us, bis 
odyssey' through the world of the upper classes, 
Charles Jennings also visits the Eton vs Har- 
row match, directed there by Lady Celestria 
Noels Harpers tfc Queen Book of the Season. 
This soda! Baedecker guides him to Royal 
Ascot, Henley, the Burghley Horse Trials and 
Queen Charlotte’s Ball, among other events. 

Jennings’s experience at Lord's is similar to 
my own. The match proves to be that incontro- 
vertibly blue-blooded mixture of impeccable 
manners and yobbishness which lends weight to 
the view that the difference between “horseplay" 


Harry Pearson ticks off a toff-baiter 


People Like Us: a season amoi^ the i 4 jper 
classes by Charles Jennings, 

Utile, Brwn, £15.99 


and “hooliganism" is whether the perpetrator 
pronounces his aitches or not For Jennings, the 
afternoon culminates not in songs about 
onanism, but when his friend answers an upper- 
crust old coot’s inquiry about the identity of the 
umpire with : “He’s got a white coat on, and be’s 
got a face as brown as a tinker’s nut bag." 

The match is the high point of People Like Us. 
Which is a pity, not only because it comes only 
a third of the way through this slim book, but 
also because what has preceded it is really very 
funny. The book begins brightly with Jennings 
neatly identifying the peculiar inverted snobbery 
of the English, to whom “Posh people ... start 
where I leave off". (Jennings indulges in quite 
a bit of this social self-deprecation himself telling 
us, among other things, how he “tricked" his way 
into Oxford. But did you ever meet an Oxford 


or Cambridge graduate who got in on merit?) 

There are some entertaining tales extracted 
from die diaries of James Lees-MDne. And a 
bizarre conversation with an upper-class woman 
about the bourgeois danger of saying “some cof- 
fee" rather than “a cup of coffee" leads to a pin- 
sharp dissection of the high-class habit of drop- 
ping out in a way which only serves to further 
emphasise your privilege. It concludes with a deft 
filleting of Tony Benn: “If he’d really wanted to 
leave Viscount Stansgate behind, he’d have run 
a newsagents or found a position designingbitu- 
minised garages, instead of doing die obvious and 
becoming daffy officer material in the vanguard 
of the proletarian army. These patricians only 
give up the perks of high birth when they die." 

There is a funny story, too, from a prep 
school master (who tells Jennings that the lit- 
tle boys’ sports jackets were made of such stout 
tweed that they stood up on their own) and a 
stream of accurate and amusing observations 
about upper-dass voices during a day at AfcoL 


After the trip to Lord’s, however, the whole 
thing rather fizzles out Jennings maintains an 
impressive level of outrage (despite a vague 
feeling of envy that begins to overtake him at 
a Sloane Ranger’s birthday party) but the social 
events soon begin to bhir into one another. The 
toffs, almost uniformly vacuous and repellent, 
work hard to confirm Henry Miller's assertion 
that only the great resemble one another. . 

The problem. I think, lies with Jennings's 
choice of subject Ridicule, however well- 
armed, can onty cany a writer so far. to his first 
book. Up North, Jennings travelled beyond the 
Watford Gap and was rude about what he 
found. In People Like Us he takes a similar 
approach to the aristocracy. The result is not 
broad enough to sustain an entire book. 

In being nasty first about northerners and 
now the upper classes, the author may think he 
is Living dangerously. But in England - partic- 
ularly educated, middle-class England - con- 
tempt is always the safest opinion to express. 
Jennings is a sharp-eyed and witty writer. 
Next time he should really take his life in his 
hands and write about something he tikes. 


I much of the outcome of 
next week’s election- Yet in 
the context of the sea change 
engendered by chemicals 
and music described here, 
that event seems like an 
incidental detail. The 
structure of feeling of Britain 
has been changed in ways 
that will be manifest long 
after the next governmen t 
has come and gone. Fashion 
and music change quickly, 
but we can take solace in 
Ecstasy culture's 
“unprecedented longevity". 
The music has kept 
improving and, amazingly, 
die scene has kept growing. 
Altered State explains how. 

The chief difficulty in 
writing about E culture is the 
enormous gulf between 
those who have been part of 
it and those outside. From 
within, the tone tends 
towards the cringe-making 
sub-literacy of the recent 
Disco Biscuits anthology. 
Back in the late 1970s. by 
contrast, someone like Dick 
Hebdige puffed up his 
reputation by putting “youth 
culture" through a sub- 
Roland Barthes mincer, the 
novelty depending on the 
palpable gap between what 
was being discussed and the 
style of its dissection. Since 
the hallmark of E culture is 
that it is participatory, any 
attempt to process it in these 
terms would be laughable. 

Matthew Collin's and John 
Godfrey’s excellent book is 
dedicated to the friends 
“who lived it with us", but it 
is also a model of judicious 
evaluation and clarity. True 
to their subject, they 
emphasise that their version 
of events offers one of a 
number of possible remixes. 
It is hard to imagine that 
theirs will soon be bettered. 
Much of the stoty - from the 
rediscovery of MDMA (the 
.active component of Ecstasy) 
in the 1960s. the Warehouse, 
Ibiza, raves and Leah Betts 
(“a symbol not of innocence 
defiled but of the chasm in 
understanding between 
generations”) to super-clubs 
catering for “the chemical 
generation" - will be vaguely 
familiar. Yet events already 


scmi-myihicalure^lwUin 

with obscure inetdems. . and 
the experiences of 
create a narrative that » 

constantly informative: and 

utterlv compulsive. 
initial acid-house cult has 

long since splintered mb' 

God knows how many sub- 
sects. this in itself is no mean 
achievement. 

Even more impress^- 
though, is the way ihat uw 
narrative is shaped. A few 

minutes after starting tm. 

prologue, you feel a rush of 
admiration for the wax that 
the myriad inflections and 
ambiguities have been 
arrayed. “The recurring story 
within Ecstasy culture, it 
araues. “is of people coming 
into the scene, being inspired 
by the revelatory flash ol ine 
primal Ecstasy experience, 
then ... altering the direction 
of the scene itself by 
applying their own personal 
frame of reference to their 


cxpenence. 

The attractions of E 
culture are obvious: “U is the 
best entertainment format 
on the market, a deployment 
of technologies - musical, 
chemical and computer - to 
deliver altered states of 
consciousness." At the same 
time, it “offers a forum to 
which people can bring 
narratives about class, race. ^ 
sex, economies or morality. 
While the culture challenged 
the “vested interests that 
control the leisure industry . 
its dependence on an illegal 
drug meant that gangsters 
were soon fighting over the 
profits. “Thousands danced 
in blissed-out ignorance" of 
the fact that “their pleasures 
were facilitated by violence 
and terror”. 

On the one hand. E 
culture is subversive - “as 
drug use became normalised 
criminality was 
democratised". On the other, 
subversion has been 
commodified. Like all the 
best historians, what's more, 
the authors have that knack 
of making this analysis an 
inherent - rather than 


supplementary - quality of 
the narrative itself. 


Altered State is not just 
timely; it was crying out to 
be written. Anyone who has 
played a small part in this 
still unfolding story will want 
to read this book because it 
explains what they have lived 
through: anyone who hasn't, 
should. 


Paperbacks 


By Christopher Hirst, Emma Hagestadt and Paul Binding 


The Gunpowder Plot bv Antonia 
Fraser (Weidenfeld. £12.99) The 
atrocity' planned for 6 November 
1605 remains the most famous 
terr-orisi episode in British history. 
This compelling account explores 
both the religious persecution 
which prompted these “brave, 
misguided” Catholics and the 
complex detail of their doomed 
plan. Not only were they betrayed 
from the outset, but their 
gunpowder was so decayed that it 
would never have exploded 
anyway. Narrative history at its 
best, this dark tale hecomes 
painful as the prisoner “John 
Johnson” is tortured into revealing 
himself as Guido Fawkes. 


first appeared in 1499) devoted to 
the grisly doings of old toothy. 
Despite Ceausescu’s attempt to 
rehabilitate Dracula, he emerges 
as a disagreeable fellow whose 
speciality was not putting the bite 
on people but doing nasty things 
with a sharp pole. His addiction to 
impalement continued even when 
imprisoned, substituting mice for 
humans. The authors, who 
discovered Castle Dracula in 1969, 
bring the story up to date with a 
40-page filmography. 


contemporary satire before, and 
this gently romantic, naughty read 
shows her story-telling skills travel 
well. For women who invest in silk 
pyjamas, but know deep down 
they shouldn't bother. 


Resident Alien by Quentin Crisp 
(Flamingo. £7.99) The diaries of 
Britain's great export to the Bis 
Apple are studdedwith one-liners: 
“Los Angeles is New York lying 
down"; “1 have always held the 
opinion that it would be less 
depressing to be alcoholic than to 
he anonymous”. Astute and gutsy. 
Crisp possesses phenomenal 
energy for his age. but. 
unfortunately for his readers, 
travels in order to be seen rather 
than to see. His quaint, mannered 
style becomes a trifle wearing, 
particularly his affectation of 
giving everyone titles, as in “Mr 
Milton" (John). “Mr Claus” 
(Santa) and “Mr Hur" (Ben). 


The Evil That Men Do by Brian 
Masters (Black Swan, £7.99) This 
kaleidoscopic view of good and 
evil is sub-titled “From Saints to 
Serial Killers", but the latter (not 
always serial in nature) outweigh 
the former in a proportion of 
about 12:1. Perhaps goodness is by 
its very nature hard to write about 
- Masters is reduced to showbiz 
“saints" like Audrey Hepburn and 
Bob Geldot His cool analysts of 
evil is inevitably jarred by the 
horrific examples, from Jeffrey 
Dahmer to Dachau. Goodness, he 
concludes, depends on “constant ’ 
alertness". An intelligent, readable 
but depressing book. 


Exquisite Corpse by Pbppy Z 
Brite (Phoenix. £5.99) Eating 
people is wrong, but young 
American “punk-slash” writer. 
Poppy Z Brite, almost makes it 
OK. When English serial killer 
Andrew Compton arrives in New 
Orleans, the last thing he 
expects is to fall in love, especially 
with a fellow psycho-killer. 

But having something in 
common always helps, and soon 
he and Jay are cruising the 
French Quarter and dining in 
on a foul-smelling jambalaya. 

Even if this spooky Anne 
Rice/Ciive Barkerish tale isn’t 
your usual cup of tea, Brite’s book 
is sickeningly compelling. 


John Berger, reads like an Inter- 
Railer’s wet dream. His “Euro- 
encounteis” include standing 
under a plum tree with a beautiful 
young fresco-restorer from 
Galicia; chewing the cud with 
assorted peasants; and talking 
Paul Klee with just about anyone 
who will listen. At times Berger’s 
writing is so affected it’s hard Dot 
to laugh - though when it comes 
to describing the blue of the 
Aegean, or the yellow of a French 
post van, he’s a hard man to resist 


Photocopies by John Berger 
(Bloomsbury, £6.99) This 
collection of essays describing 
“moments" spent with late 
twentieth-century Europeans by 
one time Booker Prize winner. 


The Professor’s House by Willa 
Carher (Virago, £6.99) Gather's 
masterpiece tells the story of a 
retiring academic who has fallen 
out of love with life, exhausted by 
his riven family and depressed by 
the materialism of 1920s America. 
And it has inset in it - like a 
glowing jewel - an account of his 
dearest student’s numinous 
experience in a New Mexico 
pueblo. Virago have also re-issued 
the First World War novel One of 
Ours and the lyrical My Antonia 
’(£6.99) to mark the 50th 
anniversary of Catheris death, with 
Hermione Lee’s model biography 
A Life Saved Up (£8.99). 


In Search of Dracula by Raymond 
McNally it Radu Flore scu 
(Robson. £9.99) This rum but 
scholarly study is the latest in a 
long line of flesh-creepers (the 


Perfectly Correct by Philippa 
Gregory (HarpcrCollins, £5.99) 
Successful academic, Dr Louise 
Chase, has a neat country cottage, 
a neat bob and a commitment-free 
relationship with her best friend’s 
husband. A tidy life, except for her 
inexplicable passion for a local 
fanner with periwinkle-blue eyes 
and no interest in gender studies. 
Gregory has tried her hand at 
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P\irk Maggs’s latest 
l L-/ “audio movie" An American 
Werewolf in London (BBC 2hrs, 
£8.99) is, like all his “surround 
sound" masterpieces, best heard 
on headphones. Ghastly gurgles 
from the werewolf's victims are 
perhaps a little too prolific, but 
there are plenty of chuckleworthy 


moments in this retelling of the 
1981 jokey horror classic. The 
original cast (Jenny Agutrer, 
Brian Glover, John Wood vine) 
do their terrified thing superbly. 

Spoouface Steinberg (BBC, 
Ihr. £5.99) uses Maria Callas’s 
arias to punctuate the story of 
how opera helps a brilliant but 
autistic seven-year-old come to 
terms with the fact she has 
terminal cancer. 1 know, I know, 
it does sound a bit over the top 
on slush factor, but ten-year-old 
Becky Simpson reads wi’th a 
straightforward simplicity that 
makes Lee Hall’s dramatic 
monologue quite unforgettable. 



The totem 


of Taboo 


Chris Savage King 
on an Eighties icon 


I f London really is a centre of 
culture again, it’s largely due to 
aonlied art-school intellio^n.-.* 


I - a* * 7 uuw 

applied art-school intelligence. 
Leigh Bowery was one of the 
brightest blooms on this circuit in 
the 1980s. Sue Tilley’s memoir of 
him, Leigh Bowery: portrait of an icon 
(Hodder, £9.99), is honest and 
affectionate. A consummate objet 
d’art , Bowery got on best with 
people with whom he could show off 
intellectually. He is best 
. remembered for his outrageous 
fashion designs, but was also a sitter 

fnr- T iirmn f. . . 


^ ■0 , “» uiovi >11 

for Lucian Freud, a performance 
artist, a keen shoplifter, and an 
inveterate liar. 

The Eighties were a time of naked 
ambition and hardcore hedonism. 
The door policy of Bowery's club - 
Taboo - was unequivocal: “Dress as 
if your life depends on it. or don’t 
bother". Yet if you ever managed to 
get in, it was surprising^ friend Iv 
Bowery was a trouper. When he 
was diagnosed HIV-positive in Ksjc 
he kept it secret for a long while.' He 
wasn t interested in becoming a 
professional victim. We'll never 
know what Bdwety would have made 

or-1 11-kiII-you ethos that he cmUnijod 
with such aplomb is no longer 
popular. The Me generation has fom 
replaced by “me loo" and the currem 
rave-style of clubbing - in which you 
leave vour ego at the door - would 
not have suited him at all. 

Still, his legacy lingers in those he 
insured, and in a few convictions he 

shared with them: “Be brave, do 

what you want, and don’t he afraid 
of failure - never give up". This is 

S™? :md rafhsl1 lvx>k - » filling 
tnbule to someone who lived fast 

died young and stayed prvuv. He' 
packed more into his time than 
many manage in a much longer life. 


Christina Hardyment 


Left Lucian Freud’s 1993 
Dortralt of Leigh Bowery 
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tales of 


Janie Lawrence 
talks to Naomi Wolf 


N aomi Wolf, the American babe 
of contemporary feminism, is 
chairing her head In disbelief. 
I’ve just asked how many men she’s 
slept with. “That seems to me to be a 
weirdly male identified question," she 
shoots bade with Contempt It’snoth- 
ing of the sort Her knee jerk response 
seems to me to be weirdly coy. Not to 
mention irritatingfyratronisiigwith its 
“she’s a victim of the patriarchy” 
inference. We are, after all, not here 
to discuss her 30 1/1 Winning Whys 
with a VoI-Aii-VenL ' • . ; ■ . 

Rather 34-year-old Naomi is in 
Britain to promote her latest book. 
Pmmiscidtiesi a largely autobiograph- 
ical tome in which she asks that her 
past sexual behaviour be accepted as 
“nonnative’ v and women be recognised 
as creatures with sexual appetites as 
large and frequently larger than men’s. 
Three cheers for the latter, I say. But 
if promiscuous is, as she argues, a pejo- 
rative' term only applied- by hetero- 
sexual men about gay men and women 
then isn’t classifying herself - and so 
many of us - as such, somewhat 
strange? Given that she has, L for erne, 
would like her to define her terms. So, 
a number please. 

“It’s 30,” she replies. “But I don’t 
think tfs that interesting. The book isn’t 
about coun tin& ifs about consriousoess. 
The most interesting and relevant raafie- 
rial was about my own sexual coming of 


“No one suggests to men that per- 
sonal experience is not a legitimate 
source of material,” she retorts. “Men 
grow up, especially white men, with a 
sense that their experience is valuable. 
For a woman to say that it isn't means 
she has absorbed the idea that women’s 
lives are not so innately important. It is 
sucb a manifestation of externalised self- 
hatred. One of the reasons I wanted to 
write ft was historical 1 wanted to own 
and name that time and everything that 
was good about it lb be able to say, 
Hey, I bad one-night stands, 1 learned 
from that - 1 touched him*. 

“Feminism to me is that every 
woman’s life counts - including mine: 
If it were that easy to do then more 
women would have told the truth 
about their own sexual history which 1 
think is f**Jdn’ brave. The more we do 
that the less easy itis for the culture to 
ray we f**ked around, she's a shit” 

Being a slutis the main thread of the 
book. She calls for us to “redeem the 
slut” in ourselves and “to xe&ame ... 
the simultaneously very good and very 
bad girls that we, growing up, knew we 
were”. Why does she use the word 
slut? “What do you mean?” she asks 
defensively. 

“I use it the way gay people use the 
word queer,” die explains adopting her 
be patient, this woman needs guidance 
voice. “I’m talking about how girls get 
turned into sluts. When you try to own 


age and what I was thinking about I - your own sexuality you get called this 
took it as gjven that we were all sleep- disgusting epithet. Girls get labelled 
ing around a lot The truth of what we sluts when they're pursuing their nat- 
went through isn’t in the numbers.” . ural desire. ” 

Surely that’s precisely the truth of Yes I understand. But drawing 
our pre-Aids thirty-something gener- attention to the belittling of female 
ahem. But if you’re looking for conste- desire is not revolutionary feminist 
tent argument then Wolf is not the thought. Might it not be more pro- 
woman for you. As the author of7fce ductive to reject.the word “slut” aJto- 
BcautyMyth she attacked the adindus- gether and go further? Apportion 
try’s cynical and exploitative use of , some of the blame where, it belongs? 
women’s bodies. Yet what does the With women? There’s coDuxiou on a 
cover of Promiscuities depict? Whoops grand scale. We forever tell so-called 
- yes, you've guessed it - a skinny,' revelatory magazine sex surveys that 
naked and headless female torso. How we’ve only slept with three men, don’t 
can she justify resorting to the. same . . care abour orgasms and can barely pro- 
image she’s so publicly reviled in order d ounce the word masturbation. Can 
to fiog her new book? “You’d have to men therefore be entirely to blameior 
talk to my publishers about the choices retaining such a. -mista k e n impression 
they made,” she says awkwardly. Ah, of our physical needs and desires 
so we’re talking commercial expedi- when women persistently lie? “I have 
ency? She side-steps the question. “I a lot of compassion for that because 
like' the idea of an erotic, powerful the culture informs us that if we want 
nude on the cover but I would have too much and our appetites get too 
liked this image to be fetter and have strong there are., going ^ to be real 
a head." she concedes. So? “They per- penalties. Ranging from freaking out 
suaded me that women saw it in the our partners, to losing a criminal case 
context- of a right-on pro-sex book.” . to losing our cbfldren.” 

Yeah -right. Between the . 

covers the book T>urports - ; . ; if; , 1 - 

to deal wirh the systematic £ Hey. I had One Plght 
way in which women’s sex- 

uafityhas been repressed. Stands. I l 6 arfl 6 d TT 01 T 1 ' 

foterwjven with her that. I touched him 7 

Own much less fescinating 


£ Hey, I had one night 
stands. I learned from 
that. I touched him 7 



Of course no woman could. dispute 
her views on financial inequality in the 
workplace; the lamentable lack of child 
care facilities; the woeful female par- 
liamentary representation or even her 
cur rent beiE noi^ the margmalisatjon and 
misrepresentation of female sexuality, 
indeed her definition of feminism is so 
aD-embradng that you’d have no tro li- 


the good place it comes from”. Huh? 
“What bit of that don’t you under- 
stand,” she asks tartly. Well frankly all 
of iL Then there’s her naive descrip- 
tion where contrary to what she imag- 
ined choosing her wedding dress was 
a matter of concern. "Tm a feminist, 
Fra not supposed to be interested in 
things like that,” she shrugs. As for the 


about because he’s too lazy to roll over 
and put on a condom, and one where 
a contraception fails,” she asserts. Not 
for an 18-year-old teenager stuck with 
the same consequences it's not, sister. 

Politically there are also strong 
words. She’s not simply left of centre 
but believes in “collapsing the class sys- 


MsWbtft 
pretty but 
puzzling 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
PHILIP MEECH 


£ My real life is 
being a marm, 
which means I am 
at the absolute 
bottom of the 
social heap 7 

tem so there aren't inequities 
between rich and poor”. 

If old feminist mantra dictated the 
personal was political it cuts no kc with 
WbH Brought up in San Francisco 
she’s now married to Hinton’s speech- 
writer, also Jewish, and lives in Mary- 
land with their two-year-old daughter. 
Rose. Strangely she will not he drawn 
into volunteering the most innocuous 
personal details about her husband. 
Ask her why she wears a wedding ring 
and she replies with a classic non 
sequitur, “Do you believe in gay mar- 
riage?” However, she admits that her 
derision to marry was “rompticaied”. 
“I think there’s no question that het- 
erosexual marriage as an institution is 
corrupt. But I think we've gor to 
red aim rituals that have meanings for 
us and make them mean what we want 
them to mean. I'm a product of a fem- 
inist marriage and an egalitarian con- 
tract between a man and a woman that 
pretty much worked so I know that it’s 
possible for individuals to he fair with 
each other. If you grow up with the dad 
changing the diapers, staying up all 
night with the rick baby, teaching you 
how to tic your shoelaces then you 
associate boring domestic labour with 
men as well as with women ” 

7b the outsider she's the woman 
who has ft all. Career, man, baby. The 
very notion horrifies her. “Don’t 
even begin to suggest that," she 
responds immediately. “My experi- 
ence of marriage - and I'm not talk- 
ing in personal terms - is that even 
with two people with the best will in 
the world every institution tries to 
undermine it and throw the balance 
of power to the man.” 

Just like her husband her daugh- 
ter is also off limits for discussion. “1 
don't talk about her,” she announces. 
She’s only two so quite what the prob- 
lem is I can't begin to imagine but 
there's going to be no usual mumsy 
stuff about the terrible twos here. Per- 
haps, then, she has some thoughts 
about motherhood? She has. It’s an 
outpouring with barely a breath. “It's 
radicalised me. I've been demoted. 
My real life is being a marm which 
means that I'm at the absolute bot- 
tom of the social heap. It means being 
invisible, it means livii\g in a world 
pushing a stroller and it means a com- 
plete lack of recognition for doing the 
most important job in society.” And 
the downside? She breaks into a grin 
and slows down. “Apart from that it's 
Heaven.” 

No wonder that Ms Wolf is con- 
tradictory. It strikes me that she’s 
every bit as confused as the rest of us. 
Motherhood versus career, sexual 
vulnerability versus sexual auton- 
omy; the conflicts are endless. I 
admire her for attempting publicly to 
make sense of it all. 

Unless you're an impressionable 
20-year-old I don’t believe she’s offer- 
ing any answers. 

‘ Ptvmisauaa'isjMblisked by Chatto A Hindus, 
£12.99 


We persuading the average London cab- , dress itself? She says in the book: “I 


senial exploits. The result 

- less Naomi the feminist, mote Mifly 
Molly Mandy - makes third base: 
Naomi goes to Zionist camp ai 13, 
Naomi goes oit kibbutz and does eveiy- 
&iflg but “it” with an Irish volunteer 

- and finally the Happy Ending - Naomi 

buys fi wedding dress. Along the way 

'We'filso-hear about Miliy -Molly 
Mandy s wealthy friends, Thoya, Shan 
sod Saudi. As an account irs enter- 
dining enough, but ffluminating? I fear 
n«.D6esshe truly believe that sucha 
Personal testimony can make a worth- 
while contribution to current feminist 

debate? 


There are those who ask quite wtty 
Ms Woffhas attained the prominence 
she has. Tardy it has to be because she’s 
emerged as the sunny, shiny face of 
feminism Wheel hi Naomi and, unlike 
Andrea Dwqijtin; you won’t frighten 
the horses. Or, more specifically, young 
wom en wljo so. loathe the f-word fem- 
inism has tobe prettified. That Naomi 
is pretty - 1 extremefy, if temh be wld — . 
has her declaring .that “you’re either 
too ugly or pretty to be heard”. A fair 
point but it% disingenuous to pretend 
that if die ware the former so many 
would have listened so intently. 


bie to sign up./’It’s the logical extension wanted it to say that we would keep 
of democracy. Everyone counts equally travelling that desire would still drive 
With everyone else, everyone has infinite me out of doors." 
potential and that potential shouldn’t be For a woman who argued in her sec- 
blocked,” she rattles off. ond book ,Fire With Lire, that feminists 

mustn’t be victims. Promis- 
cuities signals a vote face. 

£ I can get to pleasure, but 
I can’t always get to the |™!T: WhBeexho ,^ n \ us 

J ° to own our sexuality she 

place it comes from 7 argues that the more dodgy 

r fantasies, namely rape and 

restraint, aren’t really 
\nd so what that it’s all been said female fantasies at aH “I think they 
tore - that doesn’t invalidate those come from the culture telling us our pas- 
tements. Reservations exist over the sions are too overwhelming Therefore 
uments she subsequently employs, we mentally put the bondage on so we 
utzpab and reasoned debate are not can express the appropriate amount of 
: and the same. Perhaps that’s why passion," she explains. Ah, so if these 
: defence of her material often fantasies are embarrassingly primi- 
>ears to be infinitely more credible tive and ideologically unsound, let's 
utbe material itself Rather like the blame men? ‘Tra not going to judge 
nic whose anti-hedding skills are first any woman’s sexuality but 1 Would say 
shut the act itself never delivers. Yet go to the heart of where they come 
»lf maintains that only in Britain is from,” she argues. 

: so consistently hammered and But where does she come from? By 
mded upon by leading feminist writ- turn delightfully warm and infuriat- 
branding her “derivative”. ingiy prickly, she’s a curious mixture of 

There are only so many ways to the militant and highly conventional, 
ness women,” she counters. “I’ve She says she remains vehemently pro- 
le assiduously tipped my hat at the choice despite what she claims were 
t and second wave feminists whoYe the gross misrepresentations of her 
tten about these issues. There’s no views on abortion in the British press 
stion that the books I've written a year ago. Then as now she declares 
re been original. Tm pretty used to that an abortion should be a matter of 
ing the heat for saying things that a woman's conscience. “This is a 
a little ahead of the curve of pop- mianced argument so I’m going to ask 
r opinion especially within some you to follow it closely. I predicted a 
lims t groups.” year and a half ago that ft we didn't 

["bat sounds like she’s citing foe pol- reframe our rhetoric in the US we 
s of feminist envy. Whereas women were jeopardising abortion rights and 
b no axe to grind are, in fact, ques- .my prediction has come true. What I'm 
ring the intellectual rigour of what seeing now is more and more women 
■ s offering. This is a sore point: in politics are beginning to adopt the 
hat I write is accessible because 1 language that I advocated and they’re 
very deliberately write for anyone doing a much better job of defending 
3ther they have a higher education abortion rights as a consequence:” For 
161 - that’s a political decision I've many that’s not the primary issue, 
de. It was a painfiil one because I Much more worrying to other pro- 
se from an academic background,” choicer? is tbe introduction of another 
s unfortunately doesn’t excuse the dimension - what appears to be her 
athomable psychobabble oiPromis- dangerous hierarchical grading of 


I can’t always get to the 
place it comes from 7 


And so what that it’s all been said 
before - that doesn’t invalidate those 
statements. Reservations exist over the 
arguments she subsequently employs. 
Chutzpah and reasoned debate are not 
one and the same. Perhaps that’s why 
the defence of her material often 
. appears to be infinitely more credible 
than tbe material itself Rather like the 
. comic whose anti-hedding skills are first 
rale but the act itself never delivers Yet 
Wolf maintains that only in Britain is 
she so consistently hammered and 
rounded upon by leading feminist writ- 
ers branding her “derivative”. 

There are only so many ways to 
oppress women,” she counters. “I’ve 
mute assiduously tipped my hat at the 
first and second wave feminists whoVe 
written about these issues. There’s no 
question that the books I've written 
have been original. Fm pretty used to 
taking the heat for saying things that 
are a little ahead of the curve of pop- 
ular opinion especially within some 
feminist groups." 

That sounds like she’s dting foe pol- 
itics of feminist envy. Whereas women 
with no axe to grind are, in fact, ques- 
tioning the intellectual rigour of wbat 
she’s offering. This is a sore point • 
“What I write is accessible because I 
do very deliberately write for anyone 
whether they have a higher education 
or not - that’s a political decision I've 
marie. It was a painful-one because I 
come from an academic background.” 
This unfortunately doesn’t excuse foe 
unfathomable psychobabble ai Promis- 



cuities. Gems like. T can always getio i abortion. “There’s a difference 
the pleasure but I can't always get to between an abortion that a guy brings 


Next week: Searching for love, lust and passion on the Internet 
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% THE INDEPENDENT 

MONDAY 

NICKY CLARKE 

What the most 
expensive 
hairdresser 
in London never told 
his clients, he tells to 
Deborah Ross 

with 

MEDIA+ 

' ' TUESDAY ■ 

NETWORK+ 

Cutting edge know-how on computers and IT 

THURSDAY 

EDUCATION + 

Essential reading for everyone who educates, 
is being educated or cares about the biggest 
national debate of our time 
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travel 



TEL: 0171 293 2222 


overseas 


[ 


Take OS' 


TbkeOff ■ 


TakeOff 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 
T&keOff 
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Because we think the world of you 


current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


(extl raxes) 

SYDNEY 

PERTH 

CAIRNS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 

BAU 

PEKING 

TOKYO 


wn Worn 
ton 

£297 £569 
£329 £599 
£333 £569 
£369 £595 
£238 £369 
£388 £453 
£242 £399 
£249 £415 
£251 £334 
£275 £495 


NEW YORK 

BOSTON 

FLORIDA 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

LAS VEGAS 

DENVER 

TORONTO 

VANCOUVER 

CARIBBEAN 


m«ar Run 
Burr 

£122 £189 
£149 £195 
£165 £241 
£217 £256 
£217 E256 
£256 £256 
£256 £256 
£139 £139 
£266 £287 
£242 £242 


MEXICO CITY 
UMA 


JO’BURG 
CAPETOWN 
HARARE 
NAIROBI 
DUBAI 
CAIRO 

AROUND THE WORLD £683 


envy stan 

£251 ta £2*2 
£319 £534 
£198 £329 
£277 £329 
£297 E329 
£297 £329 
£197 £2E9 
£182 £234 
£122 £294 


TRAIL 



ERS 


& 



worldwide attention to detail 


THE TlAYEl EXPERTS 


AUSTRALIA FROfVl £849 RETURN 
WITH QANTAS & BRITISH AIRWAYS 
INCLUDES 7 DAYS FREE CAR HIRE’ 

Departures in November '97 or 21 January-31 March 93. 

' Basse oil 2 p 0 0 p . c- Irivcilsno. Condi 1 . mar. i-ppiv. Suaplsmeiil Opphil 10 car hire Non'irm >:r 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £36 * USA £31 • AFRICA £31 • PAOTC £40 • ASIA £27 
USA CAR HIRE FROM £12 PER DAY • CALL NOW FOR Qlfl WORLDW©E OR NORTH AMERICA TAILQRMADE BROCHUffi 


All our Srcvel cenlrsc are aper. Mon-SG! S - 6 fi m • Thurr 9 -Tom • Sir. 1(l-5;)n: 


HOTELS' 


. CRU1S£S. 



Trailli riders does not impose charges on credit cards 


42-50 Earls ^ 

Long Haul Travel: 0171-938W"" 

194 Kensington High Sttwj^ 3939 
Long Haul Tiwe ■ 01 £ « 3444 

. Fust S Business Class. 0171-938 

215 Kensington W W - jffl ;j5r 

lansatl^Ic&Eunipean mwmm 

22-24 The Prtory 

Worldwide Travel- 0121-236 1234 

58 Deansgale • WANCHE^ n ^ 2FF 
Worldwide TravBL 01 SSm3434 

AT0L145I OTA ABWMTfft - 


... people think the world of us! 


•*« 


For the real towdwn on mrMMde 
trawl, Traflftnders is yoor one stop 
trawlshop. 

TraHBmlere offers more low cost 
flights to more destinations than 
anyone. Experts to airfares xfaca 
1970, we can (aDor-maloB your very 
own package wife up to 65% discount 
00 hotels and car Inn wotblwUe. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY Of THE 
HEW TFAILFIIiDER MAGAZINE 
CALL Q171-S3S 3366 ANYTIME 



WORLDWIDE FLIGHTS ROUND THE WORLD 

i from £568 kmdcE - Singapore -Brunai- Etarwin- 
£572 aidxroe -anfcroe Sydnay- 


rrrrTTMHBBB 

WTjT. 

itllalif AJI»Hi 

cs 






WUcE 


WTTU 

.in j-ymm&m 

KE3I 


W*~V: 

■M -/ArJdHKofai 

E5 


WTETTZ 


£594 C hitbliJaii cfa- AiKiinTwi -I^- 
£399 ffcnutonga- Tahiti -Los Augeles- 
£4S5 Lmdan from £725 


£259 Rath surface -Melbourne . 


£379 Loudon from £795 



USA & CANADA 

BOSTON wjwg from £199 


NEW YORK 


£199 


S'FRAN CISCO £259 
LOS ANGELES £259 


MIAMI 


£245 


FOR A FREE 
COPY OF ANY 
OF OUR 
BROCHURES 
CALL US 

NOW i 

ON ‘ 


ORLANDO 


£245 


WASHINGTON £199 


CHICAGO 


£244 


TORONTO 

VANCOUVER 


£224 


£325 


MEXICO 


£285 


0181 547 3322 

ASIA APIS* ATOL 32SS IATA AH fares a*dusree c* orpoft toes HID ■ m trn9“WiM 


USA & CANADA 

0181 546 6000 



5 Flighte/Day to f 

AMSTERDAM £ o 5 

ALSO from 

3 x ABERDEEN £29 

5 x GLASGOW £29 

6 x EDINBURGH £29 

1 x INVERNESS £29 

2 x NICE £49 

2 x BARCELONA £49 

A! fares single e*d. tax from london Luton Airport 

easyJet 

Call 01582 700 058 anytime 


FLIGHTSEATS 


McmR — CSS Datomen .Egg 

Malaga E9B MaftaFr EBB 

Oraoco+WoajBa 

ESSsrfa tEE'TjS 

Tenofe Era ££ 

LamanM—CTB £*"? — 

I PmcM EBB C*"** ““f 

MLBHKU/IMMUMEDESTANJIKEf 

I ASIA MBiBEBS FQfl IB YEARS 

HElMJ'BBffFmm.HMflBK 


* STA TRAVEL * 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


flair Condtoo»T ai Biui ittalm 
Paris fiamrar £49 
Amster dam £57 
Drift £57 

Sana £36 

Athens £126 


■dnaa^iidMlg^aMha.«l*(t4d«di^tt«a4 «fr- 


: New York 

£168 

Singapore £399 

| Johanndbuig B74 

; Boston 

£168 

Hong Kong £469 

| item 

£281 

; Otkago 

£196 

Ming 

se 

\ VamxNas 

£468 

: LosAngdes 

£249 

Hanoi 

£540 

_j Penh 

£550 

Bawjlw* 

EES 

. Nando 

£313 

Sj**r 

£589 


NORTH AMERICA SPECIAL 


I 


S EUROPE: 0171 361 6161, WORLDWIDE; 0171 361 6262. 1061 834 06»(Maniwsta) 

| EUROSEUt 0171 361 6143 

S ACCOMMODATION * GUI HOW * mSUMHCE AHD OVSttAND TOOR& 0171 361 C1CD 

| H7 Easton Bind NWJ, 36 OdBranptaRdSW.nGoodge S' W, London. 

STA TUTU HFOUUUDN' IIQGOT llffl-- UJ1 Ml DM 


Ui 


KMOOK, m/tOSSLU. 6M550H l£fDS JKWCAJ7U, CBHUA OUOKDS. UBTa. B3GHTOH _ STA TRAVEL 



LISBON FOR LESS 

FROM . . 

£119 

RETURN 



12 FUGHTS A WtSK FROM GATW1CK - MORE THAN ANYONE ELSE. 
EFFECTIVE HIOM MAY 1ST. • 

Euhadn tua. W^RTBCcnnai^iMl 


0345 46 4 / 48 t/jUM.* 


JETLINE 


vnSKENnHKX*fiUAVAKWHUiM£l)*l»U<il»I29tM?» MM. IWI 



Our fares are 
ridiculously small. 


dcLtAST from 

EG 5 return 

BERGEN from 

£145 return 

BRUSSELS from 

£76 return 

COPENHAGEN from 

£123 return 

DUBLIN from 

£69 return 

EDINBURGH from 

£62 return 

FRANKFURT from 

£128 return 

GLASGOW from 

£62 return 

GOTHENBURG from 

Eastern Europe 

NICE from 

OSLO from 

£163 return 

PALMA from 

£180 return 

PARIS from 

£79 return 

PRAGUE from 

£184 return 

ZURICH from 

£99 return 

Return fans from London Heathrow. 

Contact YOor loo) trawl agent or call for details w 

0345 554554 


The Airline for Europe 

I >Orin ngM a, Pw*^, n «■ 
"^■wniinn M BAU*. 




MMASA 5? 
AUCMNTE M 
MOO 65 

BMfriMCS 65 

Booking Sunaner 

IW Now 

1 

01476 

TURKEY S9| 

514666 

rzAur « 

■ -y 

■aayotficr 1 





Diwour.tc'l «««■» to oil drst-rotioni 
SPAIN I.-63 USA M£3 
FORTUCAU S5 C-R!30EAN SS3 
ISRAEL L59 S. AFRICA 359 
GREECE S3 CANADA ITS 
TcJRHEY 119 INDIA 239 
CYPRUS 133 EAR EAST 319 
CANARIES 73 AUSTRALIA JOS 
Ei£«llent Pric^i tor Ortj-.ic Po:«jrc' 


0171 300 mil 


Exotic Holidays 


Travel as many times 
as you like from 
£59.95 a year. 


With oar annual travel 
insurance you can fake an 
unlimited number of trips. 
To enroL call between 8am 
and 8pm Monday to 
Friday quoting 
reference IQ31. 



taaraacsf 

Senku 


0800 700 737 


CwiBo aMi— d*yMByB»inMnMan4iFtfcyTCT» 
nadOBroa nqpvt- Abbmb EqmBSanMcs Earopf LWM Ian tadapaoM 
■ am i wll iiy y wnml by fcMnlul e—Oga. 


1/5-31/5 f259 
L ANGELES 1/5-15/6 £339 
20/4-30/6 m 


DELH 

TOfifi 

HARARE 


1/5-20/6 £349 
7/5-25/5. £334 
7/5-28/5 S34 


* * * AMUALMULTimP INSURANCE £59 * * * 

For Irlondiy, olllelaot sarvlco caUmJan 

8*0171 482 0414 5S 


Exotic Holidays 





PRICES 

FROM 


299 

579 


§ First Choice 

Tropical 



£299 Jamaica 
£339 Mexico 
£349 Jamaica 

£529 Dominican Republic Nth. 
£559 Dominican Repubtic Sth. 


Price Buster 
Price Buster 
Turtle Beach Towers 
Price Buster 
Price Buster 


Manchester 

Gatwick 

Gatwick 

Gatwick 

Gatwick 


2*SC 

2*R0 

2*5C 

3*A! 

3*A1 



"£579 Dominican Republic Sth. Price Buster Manchester 3*A1 

£599 Mexico Price Buster Gatwick 2*AI 

£599 Dominican Republic Sth. Metro Gatwick 3*AJ 

£599 Cuba East Villa Turey- Gatwick 3*AI 

£619 Mexico Price Buster Gatwick 3*AI 

£659 Cuba West price Buster Gatwick 3*AI 

£729 Mexico Vista Gub Gatwick 3*AI 

RO = Room Only, SC = Self Catering, Al = All Inclusive 
ALL THE ABOVE HOLIDAYS ARE FOR 14 NIGHTS. 

LINES OPEN: 


-4 fit 11/5 
12 & 26/5 
26/5 & 2/6 
- 11,25/5 & 1/6 
13,27/5 & 10/6 
1 2,26/5 & 9/6 
2,9/6 

13/5 & 10/6 
28/5 & 11,25/6 
12 & 26/5 
14,28/5 & 4/6 
7,14^1,28/7 


CALL OUR HOTLINE ON: 

0161 742 2228 

QUOTE REF: IND 
OR SEE YOUR LOCAL 
ABTA TRAVEL AGENT 
FOR M ORE OFFERS SEE 
■awiwi PAGES 266 8t 271 
or http://www.first-choice.com 


Saturday 9am-5.30pm 
Sunday 10am-6pm 
Mon-Fri 8am -8 pm 

All holidays and prices subject to availatnlity. 
Prices are valid on the day <tf publication and may 
vary without notice. . . 

83 First Choice 


For Late Choice and Price Busten you dxw*e the Dextoiation, Airport, Date, Sun Holing *id Brarfl Basis, and l« us chow Btaedy your resan and jcaxnmodadon. 
Prioo are based on mannum occupancy. Mte* are subject U> bkind iftsuranctftBkafjihae £43. A booking fee of ££ perperson wi apply. 

Hnt Choioe HMkbyc h Rgfis Ud. ATOL 230 ABTA V1S49 


Eastern Europe 


PftAGUE. V1BMA, BUtSAMST and 
SlowWo. Central pamtona, hotata 
4 apea. Ccachere {01706) 023689. 

JUST HUNGARY from Hungarian* 
who know. City braaka ana muen 
■IKML BrOrtULwafl. CM 0171 287 
4939 ATOL 3703. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Alpine vlflageki 
baautiful High Ihtra mountains. 
Faraata, laha, nrtm pool, tmnls. 
S/C fed sips Tjl. {0131} 557 
mm 

Russia independenttimd peak- 
ages INTERCHANGE 0161 681 
3612AT0L2428 

PRAGUE, BUDAPEST Cracow. 
Hotels bn E15 pp Aonmor PaCgb 
casUas. BotMmta/ TtosW Late 
Btod oh aiate- Auto Plan 01943 
257777 


FAIRYTALE WOODUUO 
Prague. Sips 4+. Lake, 
casttos, walks, muKhroom*. Fr 
£240pw. MajnOct. Tat (0171) 373 
0067. 


Africa 


DfSCOVERX nHtrtvBfl la 
Namibia, Smbotsm & the Cope. 
Phis safaris to Shsleton Coast, 
Botswana & ZanMs. Tatady fhnd- 
ble. Gusot terns, buslKamps 3 
c fts raetf secern. D 1 B 1 2320777. 
AITO ATOL 606 


Caribbean 


STUNNING CUBA! InlW ChWM S. Tai 
0181 681 3812 ATOL 2420 


Far East 


SUNVILUISCOVeRX ThateraJ, vw- 
nan. Highly ItadMo uus and By 
drives for Individuals. 0181-647 
4748 AITO ATOL808. 


South America 


swrvn. discover* Com mea. 
GuMwnsle+Cuba ocULons. 
Highly flandbis InriMctuaT tours & 
(tydrtvna. Jtmgle lodges, nature 
reserves. 0181-847 4748 AITO 
ATOLBOO. 


USA 


OKLAMDO I 

FlYDRIVEf 


TOROMTO 

| ft £99 | 

[VANCOUVER] 

■£1991 


All ERICA for Independent Trov- 
eBera. Untgus eOdsetSon si E. 
Coast hotels.™***, inns. B4F« 
lor year round VSCSOon*. 01023 
821468. 

NEW ENGLAND Free advisory 6 
boohing service on County Irma 
to Luxury HOI. 01 923 821 4Sfl for 
frae m sptec I00l272706®com- 
pu*siv*eom 

DlSNEY/PLOfllD A Luxury 3 bad, 2 
both vlla In pirn trees. Largo 
heated pool, cable TV.-Ctosa to 
larmts, tmxa rdg, gort. Tal 0181 
341 8718 . 

NEW BiGLAND VACATIONS -Dla- 
thnOve bins & tonSy homes, non- 
stop nights to Boston, brochure 
Lkw: OT7Z7 852211. AdY bancM. 
ABTO V5164 AITO ATOL 2076. 
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Australia 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN 



ROUTE 

—IN NEW ZEALAND — 

Get it all out of your system on a Contiki tour. 
Fly to New Zealand with Austravel from £499 
return and experience the ultimate escape. 
CONTIKI SCENIC SOUTH S DAY TOUR 
Mountain climbing. Fun in the fjords. Skiing. 
White water rafting. Adventure all the way. 
CONTIKI NORTHERN HIGHLIGHTS 8 DAY TOUR 
Beach out in the Bay of Islands. Maori magic in 
Rotorua. Peak in Tongariro. 

Tours from £51 per day include: accommodation 
in lodges, resorts & hotels, transportation, 
most meals, sightseeing and Contiki Crew. 

CALL: AUSTRAVEL'S 
GREAT ESCAPE SHOP 

0171 584 0202 




152 Brampton Rond.. Knightsbridge, London SW3 


USA 


NEW YORK 

ORLANDO 

CALIFORNIA 


ATLANTA 1 2 29 SARASOTA 
BO MON 11 <o SEATTLE 

CHICAGO £249 TAMPA 
DETROIT £229 WASHINGTON 
DENVER £249 TORONTO 

DALLAS £249 MONTREAL 

HOUSTON £249 VANCOUVER 
I AS VEGAS £249 RIO 
MIAMI £209 MEXICO 

MINNEAPOLIS £209 B, ARIES 
NEYV ORLEANS £229 CUBA 
PHILADELPHIA £229 SAG PAOLO 
PHOENIX £249 BARBADOS 
SALT LAKE £27’9 JAMAICA 

Hotels * Car Hire * Insurance 
Tours * Ski USA * Amtrak 
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low cost accommodation, 
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adventure tours... 
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India 


^ Indian ^ 
Himalayas 

'Ifiis Summer enjoy 
Trekking • bikinj ’ 
Jecpialdris 
dell Drive Motor «A vliiK 
and 4.\4 ExfvdiUxi* 1 ' 
Vildllonvis 
Yoa • Ceoknv 

Call Himalayan Foftkvoi^ 

01323 422213 
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If you wish to advertise 
in this section please 
telephone the Travel 

Team on 0171 293 2222 
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Nile Cruise 
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Nowhere quite like Alex - achingly literary and swathed in legend. European colonialists made it a centre of trade and intrigue 


PHOTOGRAPH: ABOVE MAGNUM/HARKY GRUYAEKC B ELUW HUTCHINSON LIBRARY 
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Between the desert and the deep blue sea 
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I riiiBonfb&y I used toknowazt 
. . a® English poet who hadbeea 
tt>&rooned by life. He slept by 
night in the slums around 
•• Gjawford Market, and wan- 
dered by da f in the streets around 
tbfrMdSemn, with bis possessions - 
mostly reams of poems-bundled up 
in plastic bags. Geoffrey Hann’s life 
as an' artist and servant of Empire 
had taken him by stages from the 
Levant, to Cambridge. to India. 
Buf the place where it had begun 
seemed to have made his exotic 
Journey almost inevitable. For Geof- 
frey had been bora in Alexandria. 

The city is so swathed in legend 
and to achingly literary that any visit 
here becomes in part a journey into 
your own imagination. A£fiist sight 
there seems' tobe little that’s essen- 
tially Alexandrian. Expecting to see 
remnants of Alexander the Great’s 
capital, you stare at buildings that' 
might be in Athens or Naples- the - 
shoe shops, burger bars and Benet- 
tons of a city that longs to be mod 1 
em. But, for British visitors tempted 
by the new flights that began from 
Gatwick this month, the pleasures 
of Alexare more decadent and per- 
verse - the, satisfactions of faded 
grandeur, nostalgia and decay. = 

If you want to wallow in literary 

Alexandria (and can afford it), 
you’ll stay at the Cedi Hotel. You 
may come reeling from the horror 
of Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo - 
(evoked in The En$sh Patient in all 


On the edge of the Sahara, where the Nile meets the Med, lies Alexandria, 
a modern metropolis still in thrall to its literary past, writes Martin Buckley 


its colonial ^loty, but now a multi- 
storey box), m which case the Cec3 
will restore some of yonr'fahb in 
truth and beauty. They all came to 
tire Cecil - Churchill, Coward, 
Forster, Dnrrell Maugham; here 
DurrelTs fictional heroine Justine 
made her first big entrance, clad *Tn 
a sheath of silver drops”. Despite 
bemg^modenrised" (and renamed 
the Pullman Cecil), the hotel has 
retained a discreet charm and a 
sense of pride in its occidental 
roots. (“Would you like some milk 
tea with English cake, sir?” asked 
a waiter.) It stands at the midpoint 
of the semicircular Corniche, with 
views of the blue Mediterranean 
and bobbing fishing boats, and the 
butter-coloured Qaytbay Fort, ' 

This 15th-century defence is in 
effect the stump of that wonder of 
the world, the Pharos lighthouse, 
which towered 400 feet over the 
harbour, lighting the gateway from 
Greece to Egypt. It was raised in 
300BC and levelled by an earth- 
quake around AD 1 300; they built 
the fort from the rubble. 

Alexandria lies at the north- 
western comer of the Nile Delta, 
caught between desert, verdure 
and sea. There is plenty of ancient 
histoiy buried among the 19th- 
century and Art Deco piles that 
make up so much of its crumbling 
fabric. The Corniche once fea- 
tured a pair of Pharaonic “Geo- 
patra’s Needles”, but to see one of 
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: A town called Alex 

How to f|y there 

British Mediterranean Airways fifes thjee times each week from 
Gatwick to Alexandria, on behalf of British Airways. The telephone 
sales team' (on 0345 2221 11) does nett appear to be entirety aware of 
the itew flights; so' you may have to insist that they check under the 
airport code, AEX. If you book by Monday.-you qualify for a World 
Offer fare of '£312.90 indudir® tax. 

.Who toask- , .: 

The Egyptian State Iburist Office is at Third Floor, Egyptian House, 
170 KcratfiDy* London W1V 9DD (0171-493 5282). British citizens 


at 2 Lowndes Street, London SW1X 9ET(0171-235 9777). You need 
a passport, aphotogcaphandflS- . 1 .. 


these today you’ll have to travel to 
London’s Victoria Embankment 
Pompey’s Pillar, however, offers 
some compensation: a column 72ft 
high, cut from a single chunk of 
pink granite. Around it lie frag- 
ments of Cleopatra’s great library, 
for 400 years the most learned 
location on earth, and destroyed, it 
is worth remembering, not by 
“them” bui by .“us” - a Christian 
mob, attacking “paganism”. 

Looking at the small clutter of 
cisterns and sphinxes around the 
Pillar, 1 found it extraordinary to 
think that it is all that remains of a 
vast Ptolemaic acropolis. The site 
of worship and study is now one of 
Alexandria’s gloomiest slums. 

A tout approached me. He was 
toothless and unshaven, wore a tom 
anorak, and had a few tourist trin- 
kets draped over him. He had a 
desperate look, and did not so 
much ask as order me to follow 
him. Some distance into the warren 
of buildings I found my tongue and 
told him I would not go any farther. 
He silently shrugged, and strode 
off. And I wandered on through the 
narrow streets, with their domestic 
refuse and dangling clothes-lines. 

With a little help, I found my way 
to the catacombs. These subter- 
ranean tombs span the whole his- 
tory of Alexandria, eliding religions 
and architectural styles into a 
jumble of mummies, medusas and 
Egyptian gods dressed as Roman 


legionnaires. Back towards the 
seafront, I reached the Roman 
odeon, a neat mini-Colosseum with 
marble seating and some patches of 
mosaic flooring It was once sur- 
rounded by a pleasure garden 
dedicated to the god Pan. and 
given over to the pursuit of earthly 
delights - the same delights, no 
doubt, that drew literary Euro- 
peans in the Thirties and Forties. 

European colonialists gave Alex- 
andria a lift after it had lain 
dormant for a millennium, making 
it a centre of trade and intrigue. 
When they were sent packing by 
the Egyptian president Nasser after 
the Suez crisis, the city lost its 
louche cosmopolitanism. To recap- 
ture h today, wander through the 
decaying streets, and pause at a tea 
shop to enjoy a hubble-bubble 
pipe; or you might sit in a mirrored 
patisserie, with the works of the 
Greek poet Cavafy propped up 
next to your croissant*. Cavafy's 


bouse is now a small museum, but 
in the Thirties there was a brothel 
on the ground floor. “Where could 
I live better?” Cavafy asked. 
“Below, the brothel caters for the 
flesh. And there is the church 
which forgives sin. And there is the 
hospital where we die." In fact, as 
a homosexual, he did not make use 
of the brothel, preferring to pick up 
boys in the cafes behind the Cecil. 

In the bookshops of Alexandria 
you’ll find Durrell, Cavafy, Forster; 
but you won’t find Geoffrey Hann. 
In Bombay, I used to ask him if he 
thought he’d ever sec Alexandria - 
or England - again. “No," he said. 
But that didn't stop him dreaming 
In one of his last poems, “Nearly 
Over", he wrote; “/ who am root- 
less as desert air/Could 1 put dawn 
an archaeological mot in Cleopatra 's 
chy, /Cavafy's Too -Alcxandria?IIt is 
fitting that in the Coarseness of 
time/1 should exit Where 1 emered/In 
mv case just a dosing of the sand." 
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Poets’ corner 
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In the wake of 
Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, 
inspiration is easy 
to find. Hunter 
Davies divines the 
best of Lake District 
attractions, both 


classic and modern 
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Over the years, mountains take on new colours, textures and even contours; lakes change their width, their depth, their shape 


ItKmKiKAi'llS. MSI 


Y Lake District;' billions have, 
since the passion for visiting this 
small area first started in 1770. 
At the back of your mind you 
can doubtless remember a school trip, a 
tent near some lake - was it Windermere 
or Loch Lomond? - no, wrong country, 
but you can dearly remember the rain. 

Billions of visitors? Surely some mis- 
take? Well with 15 million visitors a year 
spending at least three hours in Lakeland, 
it must be more than a billion by now. 
About 150 years ago. when the railways 
first arrived, Wordsworth was moaning 
about the possibility of 10,000 of the 
unwashed from Lancashire getting off the 
trains in Windermere. 

Writing about Lakeland means you 
have to take aixouni of the fact thar so 
many Brits do know the Lake District, 
have been many times, love it dearly, and 
have their own favourite bits which they 
guard in their minds and don’t want 
exposed in print. But each year there are 
also several million first- time visitors 
who don’t know their way around, who 
ask for the Beatrix Potteries, inquire 
about boats from Bowness to the Isle of 
Man or would like a copy of the latest 
Dorothy 's Journal. 

In theory, mountains and lakes don’t 
change. How can they; it’s Nature? But 
of course they do, all the lime. Over the 
years, mountains have taken on new 
colours, textures and even contours, 
thanks to mining, erosion, farming, 
plantations. Lakes have changed their 
width, their depth, their shape, their con- 


ou’ve probably been to the 
Lake District; billions have. 


tent, thanks to the weather, pollution, 
fishing, boating and assorted laws and 
regulations. Haweswater, Thirlmere and 
Tam Hows may look lovely, but they are 
essentially man-made. Underneath 
Haweswater is a drowned village, and if 
Lakeland is as dry as it has been these 
past three years, it will probably pop out 
again. Ullswater. Crumraock and 
Ennerdale do look totally natural, but 
even they have been cunningly “reser- 
voired” around the edges. The most obvi- 
ous recent changes and developments 


can get very busy. Ullswater has equally 
attractive boats, and is much quieter. The 
Derwent Water boats are smaller and 
noisier, and are of more use in getting to 
various points around the lake than as a 
pleasure in themselves. The most elegant, 
artistic boat ride is on Gondola, an 1S59 
steam yacht, which sails on Collision. 

An easy walk. For those wanting alow- 
level, family stroll, Rydal Water is the 
most convenient, as it’s right in the heart 


of Lakeland - on the road between Gras- 
mere and Rydal, with good parking. But 
don’t walk on the road itself. The walk is 
along the other side of the lake. It is a 
round walk - one way along the shore, 
returning at a higher leveL 
An easy climb - so that you feel a bit 
more pleased with yourself, having gained 
some height and self-respect. Caibells, 
overlooking Derwent Water, is the most 
rewarding fell for the least outlay. 


are in towns and villages - though not all. 
In Lakeland there has been a whole host 




In Lakeland there has been a whole host 
of golden new arrivals in the past two 
years, tossing their leaflets in sprightly 
dance to catch the breeze, or at least our 
attention. 

New visitors want to know what / 
shouldn 't miss. Old visitors, meanwhile, 
want to know what’s new. Not necessar- 
ily to go to see these changes. In fact it 
may be a useful warning. So, for both 
these sorts and conditions of visitors, here 
are my top five - Classic and Modem. 
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A harder climb. There are three 
mountains higher than 3,000ft, so you 
should do them all, as a true laker. Skid- 
daw is the easiest. As it’s just outside 
Keswick, it’s easy to get started here - and 
it’s easy to ascend. Helvellyn is a bit 
harder, and more dramatic on top. Scafcll 
Pike takes longest, but is the most satis- 
fying You can then say you’ve done the 
highest peak in England. 

A famous house. There are two that 
should not be missed - both modest, as 
houses, but fascinating because they are 
as they were when the famous person 
lived there. In each case, the person is part 
of Lakeland - and ever will be. Mr 
Wordsworth’s Dove Cottage is in Gras- 
mere - open daily. 9.30am-5pm, adults 
£4.25, children £2, (015394 35544) and 
Miss Potter’s Hill Top is at Sawrey - Sat- 
urday-Wedn esday, Ilam-loOpm, adults 
£3.60. children £1.70 (015394 362690). 








Classic Lakeland 

A lake steamer. Every visitor should have 
a boat trip, up or down a lake. It’s such 
an easy introduction, a lazy way of getting 
thq,feel and the flavour of Lakeland with- 
out m fact doing any work There are four 
lakes with a regular service. Winder- 
mere, being 10 miles long, provides the 
longest trip, about 90 minutes one way, 
and is the most popular, with more than 
1 million boat passengers last year, but it 
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Modem Lakeland 

The Beacon at Whitehaven - open Tues- 
day-Sunday, 10am-530pm, adults £3.30. 
senior citizens £2.75, children £2. 10, fam- 
ily ticket £9.50 (01946 592 302). This is a 
brand-new tA2m tourist attraction, sup- 
posedly to tell you- all about White- 
haven’s history, which it does, but it’s full 
of hi-tech amusements, the sort that kids 
are supposed to find fan on a wet day. 
Useful as a focal point for exploring 
Whitehaven’s Georgian streets and mag- 
nificent harbour. 

The Dock Museum. Barrow - open 
Wednesday-Sunday, 10am -5pm week- 


days, llam-5pm weekends, free admis- 
sion (01229 370871). Another multi- 
million-pound modem creation. Where 
do they gel all the money? The building 
itself is worth seeing- a giant, three-storey 
conservatory, created out of a sandstone 
dock. A snip at £Sm. 

The Oasis Forest Holiday Village, near 
Penrith opens next Friday. 2 May. The 
new holiday complex is fully booked for 
the first week, but reservations for sub- 
sequent weeks are being taken on lW*H» 
086000. This is heralded as Cumbria’s 
biggest-ever man-made tourist at tract ion 
-700 lodges, built at a cost of tTUOm. 
which will attract 300,000 visitors a year. 
What on earth would Wordsworth have 
thought? 

Lakeland Wool and Sheep Centre. 
Cockermouth - daily shows at 10.30am. 
I2pm, 2pm and 3.30pm. adults £3. child- 
ren £1.50 (01900 822 6730). 1 have seen 
this, and it’s hysterical. Well 1 burst out 
laughing when I sat in its 300-sealer 
theatre and watched 19 pedigree sheep 
walk on stage, find their own dais and 
name, then pose and pout. Very like a 
Miss World contest. 

Andy Goldsworthy. The well known 
sculptor has secured £600,000 to recon- 
struct Sheep Folds, the son that you see 
fallen down all over Lakeland. As works 
of art. of course. A hundred of these w il l 
be reappearing between now and the 
Millennium. 


V THE INDEPENDENT 


Summer starts 
with a Spanish 
cloud - but 
Greece is back 


Live like a King for a weekend 

in the historical royal town of Versailles 



£109 


Tin nice fix Ihs selWrire 
weefend starts firm £109 per 
pasen based m two people 
skiing a twin or double room. 
Ttasiadodes: 


Thismmaribkweejxodbresk, 
pat tngefter for readers of 
Hie Independent is based in a 
fctnufoos bat star hotel just a 
hundred yards or so from Lotds 
HVs magnificent chafera. 

Ifisit the sumptuous palace of the 
Son King. Explore 'die ma g nffirpnt 
gxdens wfih stunning foanlatiB aid lakes. July and 
Augast is a perfect fane to experience die musk and lgfai 
ow that tsbt place in faese beautiful gardens, too. 

Be tempted by the ddc shops h (be elegant boulevards 
- facie will abo be time to enjoy bagain hunting on 
file Sunday mooting market. 

fln easy drive away are Monet’s famous gardens ai 
Qvemy. Eqiafly. Pads itself is easily readied by tedo. 

Your hold Sofitel Galeae de Versailles is bdlt 
behind fee fecade of one of ihe Bop! 'oat bandings’ 
and bamotfse? PerferHyuittfi te gTpganf qm wwHitnff s 
AH bedrooms hare private bathroom. Satellite TY, 

millibar and hairdryer 


SunflwnmcanbeajdeiliDWijrfiofidafanonftadaffle. 

♦ Extra Added Value ■QOHwaa^WyFreelbutepffS 
Piict £138 per penouT May-lOJidy 97 

£109 per person 11 Julf-31 tog 87 address 

V5083. 


:Knddtufccf*Tbehd<t>«nderf Vmaifcs offer 


Wl READER OFFERS on 01206 790935 1 Pospxfe 

quoting Ref. IN?353, nmwt 

'fa te' nW. nmm P?*^ 011 ™ rtagTlta 

was. HttB J Q5TANG28K f Cakhesta; Essex COI SB 


T hursday, 1 May, sees the 
dawn of an optimistic 
era for Britain’s air 
travellers. Nothing to do with 
the election - Thursday just 
happens to be the day when 
the summer charter schedules 
start. There are some causes 
for hope that this summer 
will be better than last. 

Airtours International has 
a May Day plan to eliminate 
delays that some travellers 
suffered last year, such as the 
52-hour wait my colleague 
Wendy Berliner experienced 
in Orlando. Airtours is 
keeping a plane on standby 
at Manchester airport from 1 
May. The aircraft will be fully 
crewed, ready to take off if 
other planes “go technical”. 

Its big rival, Britannia 
Airways, says it has operated 
a back-up plane for the past 
four years. Britannia has 
chosen International 
Workers’ Day, 1 May, to 
ditch its long-established 
Royal Service in favour of a 
new, classless (if that is not a 
contradiction in terms) “360” 
class. Also on Thursday, AB 
Airlines opens a new route 
to Portugal: cheap flights 
from Gatwick to Lisbon. 



Simon Calder 


These are mere silver linings 
compared with the forbidding 
doud on the horizon: the new 
airport tax being introduced in 
Spain. Our most popular 
package holiday destination has 
imposed a tax of 150 pesetas on 
travellers. The amount itself— 
less than 70 pence - is trivial 
when compared with our Air 
Passenger Dufy of £5 or £10. 
But Britain’s departure tax is an 
example of how politicians see 
travel as an easy target APD is 
set to double in November, 
whoever wins the election. 

The new tax is the thin end 
of a potentially expensive 
wedge: how long before the 
government in Madrid sees 
the opportunity for tapping 
the 10 million British visitors 
each year for a bit more cash? 
The levy is all the more galling 
because, as older readers will 
recall, Spain dispensed with its 
50 peseta tourist tax soon after 
the mass market holiday 
industry began 30 years ago. 


•According to one travel 
company, the true level of 
Spain’s departure tax is not 
70p, but £5. 

The tour operator Unijet 
"has announced it will 
henceforth quote prices for 
seats on its charter flights 
exclusive of tax. Nigel 
Jenkins of Unijet says the 
company has taken this step 
“in order to create a level 
playing field with scheduled 
airlines, who have refused to 
include taxes in their pricing. 
From a marketing point of • 
view weVe been at a 
disadvantage.” 

Up to a point, this is fair 
enough: it is important for 
the traveller to compare like 
with like. Ideally, all fares 
would be shown inclusive of 
tax, as they are for almost 
anything else you buy. But 
since the two airlines that 
dominate the flight market 
to Spain, British Airways and 
Tberia. choose to advertise 
fares without tax, it seems 
reasonable for competing 
companies to follow suit. 

The problem is: how do 
you define tax? Besides 
Britain's £5 Air Passenger 
Duty, Iberia and BA charge 


helpfully: “It’s roughly £5.” 
At yesterday's spot rate, I 
make the charges exactly £4. 

A cynic (see picture, left) 
might point out that 
presented this way, Uoijet’s 
fares could look artificially 
attractive, but Mr Jenkins 
refutes this suggestion: “Seal- 
only sales provide the only 
opportunity we have to show 
passengers how much of the 
cost of a flight goes straight 
to governments in tax.” 


The other great event on 1 
May' is that one of our 
favourite destinations comes 
out of hibernation, at least 
according to a branch of a 
travel agency chain. Thus week 
I conducted one of my regular 
incognito trawls of travel 
agents. The mission: to find the 
best flight, either chartered or 
scheduled, to Athens in .April. 
One agent said flatly that 1 was 
wasting my rime: “Greece 
doesn't open until May”. 
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SJ 2 , 098 Montagu Bay .... mS 

Orlando £199 1 *"’2~ 


«99 Singapore .. 

S !" ,M r £«89 Toronto SJ 


£95 Amsterdam m 

H" £93 Majorca 
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only 60p or 70p Spanish tax, 
respectively. But Unijet adds 


respectively. But Unijet adds 
on a “passenger charge” to 
make a total of 948 pesetas 
and rounds the lot up to £5. 

Next time I take a -Unijet 
flight, I shall offer to pay for 
a fiver's worth of drinks with 
948 pesetas, adding 


___ . *~ or *" your Ffigtit Requir&rncnttt nh.m 

• Car Hire • Airport Hotels •Airport Parking • Insurance 

— _ CALL: 

0330 014101 

UN£s n ^ m 


W f Co-op Travel ^ 


direct 
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spots 


Hunter Davies is the author uf ’The <«W 
Guide to the Lakes’, published by Forster 
Davies, price £5.'99. 
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With bifocals and breathable cagoule 
in place, Edward Blincoe marched 
i nto the mists of the Lakelands 


n enthusiastic h ik i ng triend sybaritic tendency, we are anxious to 
who had just returned from the keep faith with the hikers. 

Lake District told me how Our difficulty with maps was easily 
wonderful he thought the solved. We- climbed Hay Stacks on an 
place. “And I know a great organised walk from the Moot Hall in 
bunkbouse in Bouowdale for less than £2 Keswick. The 15-strong party included a 
a night mid-week.” I wasn’t so foolhardy Derbyshire doctor with a holiday home in 
as to pass on this information at borne, but Keswick, a kitchen porter from Glasgow 
sometime later another friend remarked who was youth-hostelling, a woman 
that he thought the Lakes “a dreadful from Bolton who nips up whenever there 
place”. I was amazed. “Never eaten such is a walk that she particularly fancies. The 
awful food as I did oh a weekend in rambles are organised and led by a small 
Keswick.” My northern pride was stung group of enthusiasts who know and love 
and ray resolve to return to a favourite part the Lakes and can tell you all about the 
of the country stiffened. flora, geology and history as they lead you 

We decided on Bassenthwaite, as it was round a variety of well-cbosen routes. Of 
an area neither myself nor my wife knew course, they are also eccentric arid opin- 
welL Monday dawned-to a forecast of gales, ionated and have a number of bees in their 
bat as we drove up tbe motorway, die hills bormets - from the National Trust to fox- 
of the 'southern Lakes were bathed in h anting, Alfred \\&inwrighl and mountain 
sunlight Just as we neared Kendal we ran bikes. Like your dentist, the guides have 
into torrential rain. Desperate to postpone you at a disadvantage as they are fit 
the outdoors, J remembered die Punch enough to talk fluently striding uphill. 

Bond in Czosthwaite being highly recoin- while you need ail your puff to keep going, 
mended. The cheffproprietor had trained On Wednesday we awoke to light rain, 

at LeGavroche, and despite it being a wet but decided to walk in the immediate area 
Monday lunch-rime, and with no pool table and chose a gentle, circular route from a 
or dartboard in sight, we were lucky to get book of local walks. It proved to be a 
a table. * • • pleasant path through a quiet valley with 

It was a meal to remember, particularly views along the length of Bassenthwaite 
on theway rip Hay Stacks tire next day. Lake. Hie rain had cleared and as h was 
Standing on the top, surrounded by Lake-’, still early we decided to visit 
land’s highest hills - Great Gable and Cockermouth. This handsome if slightly 
POJar dose by; HelveDyn and Skiddaw run-down town - famous for being 
more distant; breathtaking views over Wordsworth’s childhood home -was busy 
Buttermere and Gmmmock Water; and, with the aftermath of a cattle market. We 
in the distance, IheSolway Firth glinting ate our packed lunches outside Jennings' 
in the sun - it seemed that this was defi- brewery and debated whether a visit 
nitely the finest view in Cumbria ... there, which would require leaving in a fit 
England ... the world. state to drive back to our hotel, was wdrtb- 

Memories of backpacking holidays in . while. The brewery lost and we visited the 
glorious weather, when Iwashappy to eat Casdegate House Gallery instead.- Later 

cold baked beans front atm and fall drunk we browsed in die largest of Cocker- Cumbrian quiet Lake Buttermere and Hay Stacks photograph: john vogs 

into a tent at night, cast their shadow. But mouth’s many “antique" shops, e xamin - . % 

a practical reason for no longer doing this mg piles of junk that we would have plays in repertoire, and lots ofB&Bs. pubs revealing well-exercised bottoms. With 
is that we are firmly in the bifocal getrer- thrown out had we owned them. • and restaurants. folk nights and beards, and friendly pubs 

ation, unable to read maps if we leave On our drive back to the hotel we It might be thought that Keswick would needing no .bouncers, there is something 

them off and afraid of falling over if we decided to spend. the evening at the . be the least likely place to have adopted of a Sixties feel about Keswick, 
wear them. We know we are teetering on cinema in Keswick. At one time I tended the Mediterranean habit of the evening On Thursday, our last day, the weather 
the edgeofthe great divide between those to dismiss this town, preferring more, passeggiata. But fugitives from cramped was foul, bu t my wife insisted that we walk, 
who roam the fells and those four-fifths : remote spots, and wouldcaD in only to buy B&Bs don their outdoor finery and wan- At the Moot HalL the guide awaited cus- 
of viators who never walk more than 400 sandwiches from Woolworth’s. These days der the streets past late-opening shops, tomeis for his hike up Blencathra, wear- 
yards from their car. Never shall the - there are at least three sandwich bars, deciding on their evening meal and enter- ing a brand-new wet-weather suit that had 
twain meet except in middle age and hotel making choice of a packed lunch more of tainmenL Every second shop sells been rushed round that morning for him 
lounges, where the outward-bound drone an intellecoial challenge - but in most outdoor-pursuits paraphernalia with butch to test in bad conditions. Eventually three 
on about the joys of ^breathable” other respects it teas changed very Uttle. mannequins entangled in ropes and lads arrived, and two hours later we all 
ca gou lct, and the inward-bounders retal- With hindsight I would recommend brightly clad in anoraks. The uniform for neared the summit. I was giving a good 
iate with tales of crbsswinds and contra- Keswick for spring breaks. Besides the cin- all but potbellied males, who stick to impersonation of Brian Blessed stagger- 
flow on the M6. Despite a growing ema, thereis the theatre r unnin g three breeches and jeans, is tight leggings, ing up Everest, but no one volunteered to 


cany my load. Perhaps they couldn't see 
me through the mist. Our leader kept our 
spirits high with tales of folk falling to their 
deaths from Sharp Edge, following A\fain- 
wright’s advice to descend that way. Wc 
photographed our triumph from the top, 
before being blown down the other side. 
Goleridge was right when he wrote: “On 
stern Blencathra's perilous height/ The 
winds are tyrannous and strong" 

As we stripped off our sodden clothes 
in our steamed- up car for the drive home, 
we agreed that the holiday had been good 
fun and very satisfying. A bit like sex. really 
- we should do it more often. 


Lakeland 

links 

Cumbria without a car 

T his summer, the Lake District is 
more accessible for people 
without cars than it has been for 
many years. Virgin Trains has just 
amalgamated its West Coast and 
Cross Country divisions, and is 
promoting a range of cheap fares 
from England, Whies and Scotland 
to the region's “gateway" stations of 
Carlisle, Penrith and Oxenholme. 

The best fare is a “Twosome", for 
two people travelling together. 
London to Oxenholme costs fhO 
return for two people: Glasgow to 
Carlisle is £20. You must hook by 
2pm the day before travel. 

Rail fares from other points vary 
widely; Cardiff to Carlisle costs 
£02.70 for a Supersaver, from 
Oxford to Oxenholme costs a 
minimum of £31 for an Apex 
return. Until 30 April, call 1)345 
484950 for rail information: from 1 
May, the Virgin Rail Sales Centre is 
opening on 0345 222333. 

National Express (1)990 SUS08U) 
runs buses to Windermere from 
various places in Britain. From 
London there are two Rapidc 
services each day. price £32o0 (£39 
for travel on Fridays). Front 
Birmingham there is one direct 
service, cost £24.50/£29.50 return. 

Within the Lake District. 
Stagecoach Cumberland (0194b 
63222) sells the best-value 
unlimited-travel bus pass in Britain 
- valid throughout Cumbria, south 
to Blackpool and Preston, north to 
Annan in Scotland and across to 
Newcastle-upon Tyne. A Day 
Explorer costs £53). or £9.99 for a 
family ticket for two adults plus two 
children. A four-day pass is £ 12.99. 
and must be booked in advance. 

The Lakes Daytrippcr ticket 
from Northwest Regional Railways 
allows travel to Grange-over- Sands 
or Windermere, plus unlimited bus 
travel, for £3 more than the norma! 
day return ticket. Sample prices: 
from Liverpool £15.50. Bolton 
£12.50. Manchester £1 2.90. 

Windermere Lake Cruises has 
three piers: Lakeside in the south. 
Bowness (for Windermere) and 
Wbterhead (for Ambiesidc). 
Departures are every hour from 
9.05am to 4.55pm. A Freedom of 
the Lakes ticket, valid for 24 hours, 
costs £8.75 for adults or £4.40 for 
children. Details on 015395 -31 1SS. 

Hie Uliswater Navigation and 
Transit Company, which began 
sailing in 1855. continues to operate 
Victorian vessels: the Lady of the 
Lake , built in 1877, and the Raven , 
younger by 12 years. Call 01539 
721626 for times and fares. 

The Ravenglass and Eskdale 
Railway (01229 717171) runs steam- 
hauled trains on the seven-mile. 15- 
in gauge line from the coast to 
Daiegaith. The journey takes 40 
minutes. An Eskdale Explorer (two 
adults plus two children) costs • 
£14.70 and is valid all day. Thomas 
the Thnk Engine will make an 
appearance on 18 and 19 October. 

Simon Calder 
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Trouble spots 

How to avoid cultural gaffes around 
the world. 

Israel:. “It is not uncommon for men to 
carry handguns, usually tucked . 
discreetly into waist bands and covered 
with die shirt This should cause you 
neither alarm nor trepidation. 
Remember that almost all adult males - 
in Israel have served in the Army} that 
Israeli men are often concerned with a 
‘macho' image, and that Israel does 


have very real security difficulties. It 
would be indiscreet (or inept) to make 
reference to the gun.” - The Simple 
Guide to Customs and Etiquette in Israel 
(Global Books, £4.99). - 

Korea:. “Finger to nose gestures are 
very rude, so it’s best to keep your 
hands away from your face (even if 
your nose is itchy)” - The Cultural 
Gaffes Pocketboak, by Angelena Boden 
(Management Pocketbooks, £6.99). 

Japan: *"Ib_ convey *ho’, the word 
‘drfficulf is ured” -Ibid. 


Eastern Europe: “Eastern Europeans 
do not want to be patronised: ‘1 bet you 
don’t have this back in Moscow* will 
not go down welL Many are 
prosperous, have travelled and are 
rapidly developing their economies; 
don’t expect them to accept second 
class” -Ibid. 

Bali: “Babies are not allowed to touch 
the ‘impure’ ground until they are six 
months old according to the Balinese - 
calendar (about seven months 
according to our calendar)” - Thomson 
Faraway Shores brochure. 



something 
to declare 


Bargain of the week 

T he low-cost airline Ryanair is facing a 
boycott from Britain’s travel agents from 
Thursday, when it reduces the commissi 00 
paid on flights between Britain and Ireland. 
This issue bas.pbscured the airline’s latest 
bargain between Scotland and London. With 
a new £19 one-way fare on the Stansted- 
Prestwick route, phis special low-cost rail 
fares, you can travel between any ScotRail 
station and central London for a total of £55 
return: £43 for. the flight (including tax). £7 
for tbe Stansted Skylbam and £5 for rail 


.travel in Scotland. The airline offers 3,000 
seats a week at this price. Several points: 

L The ScotRail special deal of £5 return can 
be obtained on producing your air ticket at 
Prestwick airport or any staffed ScotRail 
station, but the Stansted SkyTrain ticket 
requires a seven-day advance booking. : 

2. Scottish residents who have no intention 
of travelling to England can still benefit from 
the offer; Thurso to Prestwick normally costs 

■ a minimum of £49, £1 more than if you use 
this deal but throw away the plane ticket. 

3. If your travel agent won’t sell you the 
ticket, book direct on 0541 569569.. 


True or false 


•A 


Yoo can’t smoke your way to America. 


Rdsq, fortunately.for dedicated 

.smokers, . • .. 

: 1*1 want to go to Houston, Texas and I 
want to smoke," were my instructions 
to tife travel agent. It was no great 
sbock to learn that the only two direct 
flights, from Gatwickwere totally non- 
smoking. In feet, these days almost all . 
flights to toe land that gave birth to toe v 
tobacco addiction are smoke-free. 

, Often the only option for-those who 
■can*t^o without mhalingis to take a • 

journey and fly to the US • r 
from m ainlan d Europe. • _ _ 

- The advice I got was to go Air France 
via Pam, The auEne’s new “clean air . 
cabins rule out smoking to seats, but 
there is a bar at the back for smokers. 

. Thafsoftjii. This would obviously be 

/■ Plane, a Will Self-xpeets- 



Hunter S Thompson Fear and Loathing 
adventure, wherein everyone drinks ■ 

Wild TUrkey, the six-mil e-high dub - 
attains many new inductees, and the 
whole happy clan disembarks with 
nicotine tans to continue the fan. 

Well it wasn’t quite like that In 
economy dass there’s -a smoker’s 

comer,, but, presumably for fear of ’ 
revellers standing and drinking until . 
they fell over, there’s no alcohol 
allowed to the -area. The dry bars have a 
capacity limit (on toy flight it was six) 
and on one leg, thanks to some 
emphysema seekers experimenting with 
Red Kamel cigarettes (tar content • - 

17mg), there were queues. The business 

and mst-class areas do, however, have 

wet bars for both smokers and nonr 

smokers. - ; ' ■ ' 

. The clean air cabms, avaflable on all 
but a few flights to toe Americas^are a 
considerable investment for Air trance. 

Thefr press office, however, wasalittie 

on the guarded side, initially suggesting 

' ..... ; _W.„ 


that 1 used patches, gum or other 
unfulfilling alternatives before 
explaining bow they have installed 
powerful extractors and odour-killers to 
ensure that both smokes and non-, 
smokers are accommodated in peace. 
“Non-smolring does not mean anti- 
smoking” is the way they put it 

The flight was a success. Well-timed 
connections and a shorter check-in time 
at Heathrow meant that the trip took 
just a couple of hours longer than 
direct flight. The bargain £253 fere was 
some £50 cheaper than the flights from 
Gatwick. • 

According to the FOREST lobby 
group, matters could get better, due to 
plans to deregulate flights whereby 
European airlines can pick np • 
passengers in London en route for the 
States.. Until then itis Air France (0181- 
742 6600) for a forthcoming trip to 
Chicago: toy kind of airline. • 


Tim Perry 


Take a Bank Holiday 
Breakaway this May 


3 nights 7 B&B 

from only 

£ 24 

per person per night (pppn! 


* Offer b only valid for 3 nights’ consecutive accommodation and 
indudes a full British breakfast each da* VAT at 1 and service. 

> All reservations are subject to avaibbiSty with a limited number 
of mans avaSabte at these rates. Breaks must be taken 
between 1 - 5 May and 22-26 May 1 997. 

> These offers cannot be used In conjunction with any other offer 
or special promotion, but shareholders disraiart can be ^>p5ed. 

Call Free On 

0500 60 60 60 

Opening houre: Weekdays S30am - 7.00pm ' 
Saturday 1 0.00am - 4.00pm. 

Answetphone akother times, 
e-mail: info@swallowhareIs.com 


SWALLOW 

HOTELS “ 


1 Hotel 

Stor 

Sating 

Loisuro 

Club 

Oh' or Price* 

Normal Fricet 1 

South • 

Bexleyheath 

**** 

/ 

£29 

60 

Waltham Abbey 

^ ■ 


s 

£30 

l ? - ■ ‘ - 

60 

Birmingham 


✓ 

£39 

80 

Derby/Notts 


✓ 

£32 

60 

Grantham 

**■* 

✓ 

£29 

53 

Northampton 

Hit** 

✓ 

£27 

55 

Peterborough 

**+* 

✓ 

£29 

55 






Doncaster 

*** 


£24 

45 

Rotherham 

*+•* 

/ 

£25 

50 

Sheffield 


✓ 

£29 

60 

Wakefield 



£24 

45 

York 


J 

£33 

63 

North . •: . i-.;. 

‘ V 

.rZ ; ; i 



Darlington 

*** 


£25 

48 

Durham 

***-* 

✓ 

£35 

63 

Durham 

*** 

uansiMMiU 

c<ncb| 

£32 

58 

Gateshead 

*■*+ 

✓ 

£29 

48 

Newcastle - Gosforth 


/ 

£32 

58 

Newcastle - Jesmond 


✓ 

£28 

48 

Preston 

»*♦ 

✓ 

£24 

45 

Rushyford 


✓ 

£30 

48 

Sunderland 


/ 

£33 

55 

Stockton 

**** 

✓ 

£29 

55 

ScoUaod 



: - - , 


Dundee 

*** 

✓ 

02 

58 

East Kilbride 

*»*■ 


£25 

43 

Glasgow 

**♦ 

✓ 

£29 

55 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Prance 


Greece 


ViliaS & C 0 TTSGE 5 


** Difvc France 

mZi 395*909:,* 



' THE FASTEST 

j COACH 

■ SERVICE TO EUROPE 



Bergerac/Dordogne 


Art Holidays at Perrot 

Pericn pace, abundant nature, 
superb food add pnfeHKHUl 
iiriuoo BegmneriAjK itifltt 
« \ 

. -JvL"; mdeotoc. 

■; . . Brochure 

• - : -v£>re Bp~r> phone 

01745 

■?W| 813308 


ommi 


Paxes. Corfu, Lcflcae, MtgauU. 
IUm. Ctphafooh, ZnkymtaK 
Qk mrrtrwtialty GraetbotUayr 
~TTT rm rtu IllOflllll ■!!■ 
Ptbm* NUsr rMipooU. toed* 
m* ooagtr to bnutfd mupeSl 
leeaderu by dn eta ent hdmi. 

0181 995 9323 
unvun ATotimure 



■gea^eihfi MfMi ws^t 
qwhaeai kbqTMi 
haabcepet and non ic^aLiy, 
C*my etiUfa, rib, nab 
*“&7 evkoa mdfiaaltyem 
hauUkmupoBiloealaai.ua 
fiadbtr'Vmederkg’heBdey, 

0181 995 9323 

UUTU*i uoLieatiTo 


Special Interest Holidays 


ACTIVE & ADVENTUROUS JOURNEYS 


$kg 0 P S 5 


Africa 


USA&Canada 


AustraTa/NZ 


Trans Sfeerian. 


Erochure Line: 

0541 551163 J- : h/ 1st Floor. U Burley Mow Fosscge. London 174 iPH 


gpp«ri- Interest Holiday 8 





it Ubhotb iron Waona 
Oncb Saon. ImSai 
■Mdnsrt ’need uSd tar oudlound 
depircm troni Mon-Jhun 
Sitya to avsfetrin- AAtordaofc 



LOT. Owners after quality tarav 
hausee, some with pools. Steep- 
ing 2/12. C140-EI500 (0tB44) 
328465. 

BRITT ANT Dordogne, Cote Oka* 
S more. Lovely rifles, many with 
pootn. Suraetecl VBas. ABTA 
V7278 Brodc 0161 7078794 
Brttaimy Old Joeaelln, Bleeps 8. 

ElOOrtSOOpwtoL 01325 467053 
PROVENCE (Bandoi Area) villa In 3 
acre oBue grave, sleeps 10, maM, 
pool 10x5 metres. Close lo 18 
hole goH annas. WBsMy ratBK In 
eauson L 1 ,250-1 .500. out ol sea- 
son L 500-1 .000. Phons/tac 0033 
4 9102 6770, or phone 0033 4 
91 80 0446/tax 0033 4 01 90 8442. 
NORMANDY Often Da Franca. 120 
coastal & nee! cotta. Normandla 
Vtaeancas (01923 725705 AITO 
CYCLE TOURING In Brittany tram 
Cl 90 per week. Breton Bikes 


BRITTANY COAST Delightful stone 
cottage. Vacancies untH Oct Fr 
£90pw. Tel 01743 38S548. 

NORMANDY Tranquil 2 bed cottage, 
sips 4. ClBOpM. TU 012S8 817228 

LOT VALLEY/DORDOGNE SW 
France. Wide eelectlon of coianry 
houses d with own pods Colour 
brochure contact Pm or Aldotis 
(English) Kingfisher Hoffdays 
00335534071 13orbx0033 563 
407471. 

CYCLING OR WALKING. Hofei to 
hotel tours, with luggage carried. 
Or single centre holidays. Belle 
France. ATOL AITO. 01892 
890086 

a LOIRE Cottage suit family with 
chktrsn. Tel/tax 0101 3847859 

4 PROVENCAL COTTAGES. Set In 
5 acres ol terraced oBve graves, 
with pool & cleaner. 20 mins sea. 
F u i t xucl sxs ISL (01264) 731270. 




CRETE, SK1ATH OS, SKOPELOS. 
ParsonaBsad Hobdays. Poota. 
Broch 01888 877838 ATOL 2879 


Greek 
Islands Club 

hoftbys far thorn who 
«** so escape the crowds 
in ajla and comfort. 

Paxds • ITHACA •CB’HMOMA 
ZANTT.KYrWU.COWU 
SWKS-SOfBXK*AOW5g 
For a brochure telephone: 

01932 220477 

KppyAwwu m dvcojAAxfas/ 
Asnvnsa xtolbm add 


THE INDEPENDENT recommends 
Poro Crete, s/c houses In Mde- 
away villages - breathtaking 
scenery & empty beeches- 0181 
780 0879 ATOL 2757. 

8KJPBU8, q Jetty sttoresd hoOdqr 
gafdlo. Sott 

Mp^/wswxbuo4ddsa8aJ«uf or 
tax (0030) 42422588 tor brochue. 
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• Cultural Tours • Mature toucs^ 

.bsymcM .i Mtfiie aa^ 

• Major Treks • 

a River Journeys • Taferap w 3 ®** 

In offbeat Europe,. ®raa» r Tigw. EgPj. 

Middle East. Morocco. , 
Africa. China, Japan. Southeast Wa. Thailand, 
USA, Canada. Latin America, Australia, 

New Zealand & Pacific. c 

Over ±70 uifeus adventures, from 8 clays to swoons 

prices from £339 to £3945. 

Crf for cotoir brochure 

rr 01252 344161 P*«J 

bttpV'ArsreyaXpfsr s rs nk 

Expfcre Woridwfcte ON), 

Aktorsbst,GUnfljQ 

ft* Bonded ATTO/ATOL No. 2595 


Jiil 


Okavango 

JOURS & . S ^ ^ ARfo 


Simply** 10 W»c far 
Wltored bpli^i* in: 

BOTSWANA 

ZAMBIA & MALAW! 

mozambiqi£ 
NAMIBIA Si 
ZIMBABWE 
SOUTH AFRICA 
TANZANIA 
Tel: 0131 343 3283 
Fox: 0181 343 3287 

M * G«H H.m<. 

Aivutiu Atewh;* JBM. 
i .wAni N? JT l 


terra firma 



CYCLING AND WALKING hoOdayS 
in Bavaria a The Btacfc Forest 
Free brachura 01668 780800 
AfTO, ATOL 2867 


GRECO Ft LE/F 1 LDKEM 1 A Escape 
padcagaa. Mainland & unoauel 
Isles. Atoi 2817 MtO 01422 
375890 . 

CYCLING A WALKING ki untAacov- 
arsd Europe. Great food. Msndy 
hotels, bags moved. Headwater 
( 01800 ) 40622 - AITO ATOL Z 41 Z 


FULLY EQUIPPED cottage 10km 
from Sarlat m Dordogne V&Bey. 
Sips 4-5. May-Oct (except Aug) 
Cl 60-310 pw Tel 0033 147808198 

ROYAN Lmury 6 berth mobfie home 
cm 4 star farnfty camp-site. From 
ESSpwL TW 01400 000780 

LOWER NORMANDY Farmhouse 
rural sstOnfr scenic views. Steeps 
4-6. FflonartBC 019S3 822584 

DORDOGNE. 3 bed ghetn let, set h 
old. 17C water mHL Sips 5. River, 
lake witti beac h for aarimmlng. 
£200pw. m 0033 553620780 

CHARENTAISE FARM HOUSE wkh 
pooL BeeWuly rsnovetsd, Mps 8- 
10. Idsal Cognac La Hochalle. 
Jun. JuL Sept. 01342 717997. 

MINERVOIS. Beaudtid spacious 
house In wins vtBage, Canal du 
MfoL PooLcourtyaida, ehidygw- 
dsns. E350pw: 03/05 - 17/05 9 
31/05 • 21/06. Tal/Fx (33) 468 
432518. 

CYCLING & WALKING In undlSOOv- 
arad Franca. Qisat food, friendly 
hotels, bags moved. Headwater 
(01606) 48899 AITO ATOL 2412 

DORDOGNE. House wrtth vtewa to 
dtoloE Own pod & terete. StoeB. 
AvaO last 2 wks June + all July. 
UntMila tor ytxaq] chltbwL ~M 
0171 8134002. 
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HELP! 

HOW DO YOU 
SAY 'SNAKE BITE 1 
IN MEXICAN? 




A lour of Belgium with Le jMiiinickcu-Pis. Doy Fire. 
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From £75 to any raKway station in Belgium 


m 


0345 30 3030 

or see an appointed travel agent or railway station. 




r u r t y s J a r 


*Bdguut midweek return can be purchased up to 30 minutes before departure. Subject to availability. Travel Tue-Thur, must include Sat night 
away. It is non exchangeable and non refundable. Valid for sale until 14th fitly 91. Coifs charged at local rate. All caUs are monitored for quality. 


Xou ; d have to be potty 
to take any other ferry 
to France thiy|ji|^ 
Summer. t*lv 


Overseas Travel 


Corsica 


Cyprus 


CAR RENTAL DIRECT 



Tel: 0171 625 7166 
Fax: 0171 625 1921 



DWEK-C/tt/US 

£139e<f 






Boole now For the lowest Summer return feres from Dover to Calais. We guarantee we 
won t be undersold. Travel across the channel in a way only Jhe French knew how. 
'Price includes car and five people standard return booked & paid before 30 April 1997. 


0990 711711 


the difference e’est 

SEAFRANCE 


Ecr bookings and mfmnwtian visit our wetihe of hHp.//www.iaafranc&co.uk 


HOLIDAYS WITH CONFIDENCE. 
Dbcoiatfed workMda srfwdutad 
charter and package hols. Car 
for of Insurance Lowest prices 
(agents for obi haidersLOl 81 888 
1108/1 124 


Balearics 


VBXA8/AFI5 uriOl poota hi 0OrtM» 
countrysid*. Cerafres Spam. ThU 
01283S27700 

VINTAGE SPAIN. MSUorcan tarm- 
houaes wkh poota. UrwpoR areas. 
Nr coasL Pdlenca A South-East. 
01864 2B1 431 ATTO ATOL 2787.- 


CORSICAN PLACES. Tha Confosn l VILLAS WITH POOLS, vUage 
epedaBsL Lovely rmge of vifos, | houses In unspoBt areas. Phis 
Mia, ftydrtves, escortad tours. 
SWVJL 0181-8474748 AITO 
AYOLB08. 



Germany 


E1FEL, BLACK FOREST. Bavaria. 
Chaining aral hotels foi £22pp 8 
apti ha C2B3 pw. Also Austria. 
Slovenia & Croatia. Auto Plan 
01548257777 

GERMANY - DaBy low cost ffights 
and hctai acco mm odation. All 
mafor credtt cards. Please oaH 
German Travel Centre 0181 429 
2900- ABTA ATOL 2977 1ATA. 


DON’T WORRY. 
WE'LL TAKE CARE OF IT 

Not nity wfl! Europ Assistance travel Insurance Afve 
you comprehensive cover, we’ll five you on-the-spot 
help, wherever you are. 

We have over 30 years experience and representatives 
In 205 countries. We provide help 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year and have a host of multJ-BnguaJ 
co-ordtoat o ra. doctors and legal advisors who are 
there Just when you need them most 
So, before you travel make sure you call us first 
(quoting ref TI4/2B04). 

01444 442256 

0 • 

europ assistance 

Rot just insurance, assistance. 


Romantic Weekends 

with 

Citalia 

. Enjoy 2 days mid l night 
in 4ie accommodation 
for only £l 59 pj> 

Hold Tnnmalmm 
Serrano 2B3 May 
■ llouj MeJoftrauoi 
Nayla9bl0Mny 
- hrfa rffeiuiphn 

0181 686 5533 

QmoacMtNDH 
.\mv4ds xitiLae im mhi 


wm 


Manor house* & Cottage* oa 
historic fairntf-nm estate in 

peace&d IhsEsny coonnysUe. 

SEiA, R08HfiTNE HILLS, 
raBBlANBOSOHLIi MARCHE 
0181 297 1470 (pardnKi 


TUSOUiY/SKILY Select properties 
in exceflemiotaaona, pools eta. 
Colour Brachura 015394 31120 
A8TAV7333 

A TASTE OF TUSCANS VDhn, Col- 
Met & w>ls. For brochures call 
TWoraneae Thus On 0181 
2911460 

UMBRIAN PROPERTIES . Luxury 
medieval town house and nmtn 
vBa opts with POOL 000975 
94121 28 

VENETIAN APARTMENTS has a 
v’Onderftil range of prime efc 
prepwllee to let In VMcaJUsa 
HouM/Ftorence/VeronaAtaneto. 
0181 878 1 130 F« 0181 STB 0982. 
WTS Venice, Flermcft, Rome & vfr- 

bges. Am vftae vrilh pools. Cera- 
free Italy. 1W 01283 552277 
UMBmA. wonderful fed vemwts 
irifo poota, 0181 680 QQ82/F* 0331 
TOME, H JDHBICB, VENICE Etafly. 
CBntref epa/vn» Good rates. 
01810800082/1*0331 


SHERPA EXPEDITIONS 

The Mountain People ■ d 

J^^SSSSSSSSRSA 


Everything hem a gantte ramble too ^ " 

Can 0181 577 71 B7 NOW for a brochure 
FULLY BONDED ATOL 1185 



I'K leaders in small 


jrrotip iitlventurv 
: S I holidays worldwide. 

> /§/$; I Over ’<) years evperieiue 
! i dilTerent brochures. 

'V's, 


Exodus 


HELP! 

MY CAR'S 
BEEN HIT BY 
A BULL! 


w 

Thespedaiistsintnvrilo 

CHILE 

0181 7478315 

iweefl^te 

0181 7473108 
Mafeskrgfioe 
0101 832 1441 

unvan na as an vra wu«waa 


TraBtiaud cutourj 
Wfl o-apartmaU3 with peat, 
dtanmng mdmaU haUfs and 
fifdble ftr-Bnat koUdoys. 
' Grand Tearing'. P annin g end 
Cookery koBdayt pint abort 
breaks to Ptortnce. 

0181 995 9323 

*envtP7 CTOLWM AITO 

CAREFREE 

ITALY 

01 293*552277 , 

MlBDMHKMLE«NKaamreuit4S 

H e A I T l l S rB 

vb 7*»5 mirmri 134951 

SAN GIMIGNANO# TUSCANY Fan- 
ny run, rustic tarmhouse recently 
restored. Superb views. Pool 
W afte. Apts 2/8 pen (£270- 
430pw). BBS 2 pen (£35-45 dayV 
TM. Steven/Natalie 0009-577- 
944465. 

8UNV1L DISCOVERY Flexible By. 
drives to Tbecany 8 Umbria. Chw- 

actor BB aceom. Plus Sldfy. 
Lakes, Ctdea. 0181447 4748 AITO 

ATOLaOB- 

APUUA, CALABRIA. SICIIX AiKdfl, 
UnMacovored South. Hotels, 
Px ** L < D169 ^ 

722193 ATOL 4029. 

LAKE GARDA 8 Uoggiore. Apts & 
Also city braahs. Lakes « 
Moumins 01328 844405 ATOL 
“"DOEWATWS Idyllic Italy Conn- 

oyaifie and Coast Prtvaia viiras, 
Cwtea, Famihousas, Country 
Houao Hows. TaBormadfl hgB- 
tar the indepentlam Trav- 
oBor- May/June Special Savers. 
£161 707 8795 24 hour* ABTA 
DQ21B 


SKYROS Hofletlc Holidays In 
Greece & Caribbean. Over J00 
coureas hid by oxcollont tutors 
IncL Ken RussolL Suo Towneand 
0 Tayoh WBcox. Superb sotting, 
friendly community, do* food. 
0171204 3065. 

WALKING IN GREECE witn 
Trekking Hollas. Pius mounuxi 
biking, painting, ending SUNV1L 
0181-847 4748 AITO ATOL3Q8 


Holidays Afloat 


PRIVATE CRUISE aboard lux. BR 
crewed motor yacht sq» 6 
WjnrakAng (9th yonr) 0181 346 
8615. 


TUSCANY, 
UMBRIA < 

ft COASTAL * 
REGIONS IN ITALY j 
Estanc Private VHbi ml J 
Fanotosei nidi Swtaneaj 4 
fcols some m&Tares Courti I 
ErtcOat knoxfcdgd a f 
‘ prn»*«ee|)- i 

I- dalvilhdK 1 

ween deed *Mgl a 
TUSCANY NOW -] 
0171 272 5469 J 


Cj *3 •§, 


Mmm s 

f fi 1 

to^ 01622 720731 

jp ftflto. Pool. vuww. 
E300pw Ttfl (00391 

LAKES. UMBRIA, TUSCANY 
Uorahasicl'y. Elba, H SrS 

® 1 * r3c l*yp Hotdo Im 

BAB, apta with pool fm C2;j 
PM Auto Plan 01 543 3S7777 

dc cottages S luxurious vnua tn lot 
M SOmo Ol the lovollrtu) I2rrr,,4 qI 

ar' a “»' 

wwjtoh/. Groat food, 

^ mow*. HiurtwJSv 
(01606) 42220 AITQ ATCH. ?4 13 
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Devon & Cornwall 

The Palace HoteT 

To rquay T£1 3JG 

and excellent cuisine awjSs ™ M ‘ rVin ' 
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HELP! 

1Y CAR S 
EM HIT BY 
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Screen gem: San Francisco, hero of Hitchcock's re-released ‘Vertigo’. 
Muthena Paul Alkazraji checks out the town-turned-movie star 


I p a burst of exuberant bed-bouncr 
ing at San. Francisco’s Phoenix - 
Hotel, the lead singer of US hard- 
core tend the Foo Fighters sprang 
over the bamboo footboard and 
through the plate-glass window. Perhaps 
due to the window’s sheer effrontery in 
spoiling the record leap, the band then 
trashed the rest of the room. The staff at 
the Phoenix, however, are used to deal- 
ing with the excesses of music business, 
characters. This oasis in the otherwise 
sleazy Tenderloin district is a regular 
check-in for touring rode bands and then- 
road crews. If your travel budget/record 
label will cover the damage, you are more 
than welcome to turn up here and swing 
yomStranxaster around in a Pete Tbwn- 
shend-like manner. 

The hotel’s guest list reads like a dupli- 
cate of invitees to a Q Music Awards cer- 
emony. As well as luminaries from US 
rock’s ball of fame, it has also hosted 
many a visiting Brit Tears for Fears, 
Radiohead and Blur have all stayed here, 
and a faded UB40 tour-sticker still dings 
stubbornly to the chambermaid’s clean- 
ing trolley, lb their credit, hotel employ- 
ees have a reputation for showing neither 
star-struck obsequiousness to rock deities 
-not so easy when David Bowie is in your 
foyer - nor disdain for lesser travelling 
mortals. 

A salmon-pink colour scheme, piped 
bird and cricket song, and tropical plants 
give the Phoenix a kitschy-fun character. 
The hotel’s kidney-shaped swimming 
pool, with its swirling 1969 artwork on the 
bottom, circumvented a local pool bylaw 
(no swirling designs on pool-bottoms) by 
obtaining California landmark status. 
Inside, the hotel’s Voodoo Bar and 
Lounge - named, so 1 was told, to ward 
off the legal curse of the Rolling Stones 
management - the dficor includes zebra- 
skin wallpaper, bone-draped lighting and 
bongo-drum bar stools. Miss Fearfs Jam 
House, the hotel’s restaurant, offers 
Caribbean cuisine. I plumped for ’'plan- 
tain encrusted thresher shark’’, but my 
enjoyment was tempered by concern 
about having endangered the species. 

A further facility for the use of guests 
at the Phoenix, a simple but inspired 
touch in this favourite city of movie- 
makers, is its choice of videos shot on 


location in San Francisco. Reclining on 
the bamboo bed in my room, I called up 
ray selections from reception on the in- 
house cable channel, and set off later to 
soak up some movie- location ambience. 
I particularly wanted to walk through 
scenes in Hitchcock's dark classic, Vertigj. 
re-released in Britain this week. 

From the top of Russian Hill, the 
streets of San Francisco plummet in step- 
like descent beneath intersecting electri- 
fied trolleybus-cables, and down towards 
the bay and Alcatraz Island. Gradients of 
up to 31-5 per cent wear away the brake- 
linings of city taxis on average every 2,000 
miles. This is quintessential car-chase ter- 
ritory. It was through these streets that 
Steve McQueen screeched in a Ford 
Mustang GT pursuing the hitmen who 
bad assassinated a trial witness under bis 
protection, in the 1968 thriller, Bullitt. 
Hand-held cameras caught the fender- 
crunching action from the passenger seaL 


Thiteeairimesflynon-stopfroni - 
London Heal brew to San FrandsCo; _ 
British Afcwag® : (GM5 222111), 
UxutedAiriioes (0181-9909960) and 
‘ Virgin Atlantic (01293 747747), The 
lowest fores are available through 
discount agents rather than direef 
with the airline. For example. Quest 
: Worldwide (0181-54* 6000) quotes - ' 
£325 indudmg tax on Virgin Atlantic, 
if you return before 21 June; 

The Phoenix Hotel is at 601 Eddy 
. Street, Ban Pranpsco, CA 94109 (tel 
001 415 776 1380, fax 001 415 885 
3109). Rooms start at $89 per night 
> fora douHe, and include continental 
breakfast . - - 

-The San Francisco Movie Map . 

: gives a short resume and the : 
locations of more than 100 films ' 
i made in the area. These include 
classics such as The Maltese Falcon 
ahd JJirty Hony iiKJvies, as well as - 
more receht protections such as - 
Interyiew wiih the Vianpire and The -■ 
Rack. Copies fromTbe Reel Map • .< 
Go; 52145* Diamond Hrighfs,Suite 
425, San jFranasco, CA 9413L . .- . 


Looking down the streets today, you 
cannot help but secretly hope to witness 
some first-hand automotive drama. You 
hear tyres squeal, you prepare to dive into 
the trash-cans, but it's just some old brown 
Buick slipping on the gradient. 

Across town at the cemetery of Mission 
Dolores, a whitewashed chapel on the 
beautiful palm-fined boulevard of Dolores 
Street, a scene from Vertigo, the film that 
cast San Francisco's magnificent vistas in 
a starring role alongside James Stewart 
and Kim Novak, was played out. It was 
here that the acrophobic Scottie (Slew- 
art) secretly followed the bogus Made- 
leine (Novak) to the site of Carlotta 
Valdez’s grave. Following in their foot- 
steps through the quiet chapel. San Fran- 
cisco's oldest building, I scoured the 
graveyard for Carlotta's resting-place, 

. but this detail turned out to be fictional. 
Her headstone apparently remained in 
the garden asa tourist attraction for some 
years after filming, but with visitors pass- 
ing the real tombstones to get to a film 
prop, the bishop decided that it had to go. 

Still shadowing Madeleine, the mil- 
lionaire shipping-magnate's wife, in his 
De Soto, Scottie later drove down to the 
one location which, above all others, is the 
city's defining symbol. I continued lo 
shadow them both. Arching between the 
San Francisco peninsula and Marin 
County, the Golden Gate Bridge carries 
more than 100,000 vehicles a day across 
its two-mile span. Relatively few visitors, 
however, descend from Lhe view-point at 
the Toll Plaza down to sea level at Fort 
Point, an old US Army fortress which 
squats directly below the rumbling road- 
way. It was here, set against the spectac- 
ular backdrop of the two towering 746ft 
steel suspension towers, that Madeleine 
faked her suicide attempt by falling into 
the freezing waters of San Francisco Bay. 
Here Scottie dived in to rescue her, and 
here my search for authentic movie ambi- 
ence found a sensible cut-off point. 

Back at the Phoenix, I checked the kid- 
ney-shaped pool for rock stars. There was 
neither living legend splashing about nor 
the dead, floating variety. Just one young 
man, with handsome sideburns, dark 
sunglasses and a Britpop-ish lope. looked 
as if he must fit somewhere in the rock- 
schema - but I didn't know who he was. 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 



Self Catering UK 
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S 'rivnto £399 
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UK Travel 


Portugal 


| Independent Villas 
I i'll'. A/.oii rrri 


i- 




Tcl.-Oi 173 61 032 4 


stunning archipelago. Whale 
watching. DIB 1-84/ 4748 A1TO 
KTOuKH. 

FEHRAGUDO. beech 50 DMtree, 
wafting drtianco lo atepa. 
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ity Holidays 




Devon & Cornwall 


The Lake District 


Scotland 


THE SPORT AND CRAFT MANOR 

CRECHE & ACTIVITIES FOR UNDER 10’S 



FREE GOLF - 3 x 18 HOLE COURSE 
DRIVING RANGE, GOLF CAPS. TUITION 


Enjoy Legobmd Visit Cadbury World Days dirt stWNpsnde 
& Thorpe Park ftWanrickCntfe SWotam Abbey 

- For B imu m liona or farther Information plctiaq telephony the 
hotel of yourdwico, quoting Independent 


English Country 
Cottages 


.Nii ■ 


ANUNUV4UED 
choice in England - * 

- lovelier! um. 
Fret 444 page 
colour brochure. 

King 
(0149$) 85Z322 
' QUOTt Era CWHni 


Iffllli 


Lowly houses & apartments 


I =L I . ,1. q ■ -A ii*J -ii I 


coast or country 


* Fcr Amt Orion Bndwa* 
ntUHABERE HOLIDAYS 

01297 22921 

MFwGM.SeMAPBNn.EmaA 
TbortB Board kwpedW 


r.r,. 




Cornish 'FnuhtwnaC 
Cottages 

Self-catering 
cottages 
on both coasts 
of Cornwall and on Sally 

Scad fc* job PRE T. badm 
■eday or ‘phoae 01208 8T255B 

LBsrwm mi . ooajWAmmiwT 


DEVON CONNECTION. Luxury 
Bona. pod. bee tel 01548SG0864 

COHNISH WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Ho> odf the proas new 18577 best 
ewr colour brochure. Phono 
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PORT ISAAC ROCK 
AREA 

First time advertised 

Imaginatively decorated 
cottage, sleeps 4-6. Light airy 
-studio apartment, stops 2-4. 
In idyllic secluded 
sonoun dings shared with 
three conversational Llamas!! 1 
Studio available from now 
onwards. Cottage from mid- 
May, BfttB also available 

Tel: 01208 850066 
Fax: 01208 850380 




Activity Holidays 


Swim Inns 

HAVE NEVER FAILS) TO 
TEACH AN ADULT. TO SWW 

01352 780503 

^CHESTWJTORWOajJRE 
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01756 702200 




HoMays Afloat UK 


BftfflUIK BEST Sair Drive Narrow- 
boat HoBdaya. Wktau chokse 
BMbmare vaiy waleomn. W 
' 01906790888. 

AWARD WINNING NARROW- 
BOATS from 4 aMoSem b aaea. 
mritt board gatSati. Short 
“breaks and longer. Broch tel 
ffrt21) 4482808 


East Anglia 



Suffolk Heritage Coast 

ivaninV 
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/ my special 


Singles Holidays 


EXCLUSIVELY SINGLE 




East Anglia 


Ireland 


IR«H COUNTRY HOMsya - the 
prwriar eholoew OwSOO MdMd- 
oal eeaagee, farrehauaaa. Hatek. 
FLShannon ChiWng and QyPW 
. Catavana an to itia hlghan elan- 
darda. Many uei ao pi e peta. 
Phone IN 602 680 «BB P4 hone) 
SHAMROCK CNtagga, 288 aelaet 
tncMduaiadSagNkieuuertito^- 
Bons. Ww Fftresk MTQ. Col Pro 


Ireland 


MHBJtMnflJBWBftllB CBt 
Qprry i two TUmnr. CM. 
taa-teaega. 

J met tarewkweiKR fnn 
£220 MvenHleteMiyi 

01756702241 
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AAA-* Rescue RAC ** ETB •* Commended 

THE BLACK SWAN HOTEL 

at Ravenstonedale 

Ponder the thought of packing a suitcase, turning your 
hack on life's day to day routine and escaping for a roe- 
day's in the country, txixi lakes and dales. 

For details of our special breaks - Freephone 0500 657860 
Kirk by Stephen - Cumbria CAW 4NG 


ll.'.ianiK hbhitn Imii. ■ ifa- 
vTiwnl md I jk* [hviKl. 

ji win h* nucr, (inm ■ <roJi 
^pril wd Min i>nin 

nujjnjavK 0500 131221 
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North Basm. 
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Elder GmveHotel - 

Aabtcmde Central Lake* 
fa inir 

Incrtfr rrti'j'i - •: c lui-H 
irer ;t 'rr-M- 
prcpaeil?:^. vr.rJi. .-.ir 
Urm4rar rr'fsufjnL 

3 DAY WCMC MIMA 

Ell ft SO DBB pr: pereon 

Ofi*M ?2504 




Country Cottages# 

in Scotland 

ExctPTK'NAL holiday 
piopertici in ihc non 
bcautihil areas of Scotland, 
nrei m paci b«ockuu 
RING (0990) 851133 

QUOll S4t) |M Hnl 


SCOTLAND'S WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hoi off (ho praaa now 
1887 boot aver colour brochure, 
nsoo now! I 01 758 702213 
COTTAGES AND HOUSES ovar 180 
ki South Scotland. For tub colour 


"1M lii 


101556)504030. 

PERTHSHIRE . Stunning country 
house, own oxienstva grounds. 
Log fires, lop com tort Sips 12. 
TU: 01828 633523 or 01575 

SEA TROUT; Salmon fishing 1 Xm 
on border Eak. comtortahte cot- 
rn ups a tot 01387 380446 

UNSPOILT Aidnamurchaa Spa- 
doue bungalow. Glorious 
locholde poslUon. Tol: (0173B) 
815002. 

8m Uta beautiful Outer Hnbrtdoa 
from an wo-blendy kayak. Groat 
lor blrd'whala welching. Canoe- 
campmg holidays lor novicos ft 
experta equipment supplied 
htortdaen EptaraUon 01D5I 
87D716. 

EDINBURGH FRINGE. Liz and 
Froya'a practical, user friendly 
guide lor nmcomereio the Fesu- 
val. 1997 auppfatnem Et3 (md 
pool). Ousqum ro Green Lighi. Q 
Chaltard Rd, Old Traftard, Mane. 
U1B0BE 


Wales 


FOREST CABIN BARGAIN BREAKS!! 
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Sloop* 2-22, quatty chara c ter, log 
Urea. Bank note auaR..(nid«>Mk 

bargain breaks. The Copper 

Mima Gonfalon D1539 441765 


The Peak District 


‘PEAK COTTAGES’ Quality S*C 
COTTAGES In ml tocadon. Sips j accom. In Derliyshira Dates and 
2/8. Pets welcome. I Peaks. Brochure 01142820777 
aBero w aue/Lv / lridot/traezarTireih I RURAL IDYLL Gomartad bam sips 


k Open flrea, Rnan provided. 
01229717326 


4. wood-bumar. CJH.Fr Cl 50 pw 
Bank hoi MB avalL 01296 84515 


Suffolk 



Sussex 


Northumbria 


SEDLESCOMBE. BHdmril Hotel nr 
Batts. Tudor Manor. WMar/Spring 
breaks. 2 nights £98 ppDB&B. 3rd 
nt aecom free, pay £30 only lor 
dMmar ft breakfast. RAC restau- 
rant award 91-86. TW (014241 
870253 


If juu wish loodvardw 
in this sonioD ploaso 
talephoRO the TViirel 
Ttam an 0171 SS 93 2223 


Tregwylan Hotel 

IhlsansD, Nr Hartrch, Gmnnld. 
North Walta LUT SVG 
SUPERB VALUE 
SPRING BREAKS 
8 Night rate £108 DBA B 
For a quxt rrinzuM bn-ak m >mpnt> 
munNindiD^ All rw«P rBaOUtv, 

■mb TV Central far Iwmnp. 
ndl Marin at Rtwal St Dm idn 

For colour brochure 
01786 770424 
Ease 01768 771317 


SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. Lieyn 
pennlnsu la. Coastal and country 
conagea and farmhouses. Natyn 
Holidays D1 758 720674 
555 COTTAGE 5 /FA RUH OUSES 
throughout Wales; na Tourist 
Board Graded Whhre HoDdays ■ 


BRECON BEACONS. Ovar 100 t'c 
collages aome atop opto 30. 
Many loss than C250 per week 
Mgh season, lei 01H74 B76446 
GOWER, Mumbles. Swreisea 120 
cottages, housoa, flats. Home 
frore Heme. TeL 0178e 380524 
GOWER Idyllic 17C larmhoutw. 
asB.'counuy. flshing,nding, 
ansmts. BB ft EM E27 lie. bw 
AA/RAC Broch 01360505640. 
SCENIC QUAUTY apadoua bunga- 
low. Stops 2-8. Awards: 5 keys. 
SuR ttmiliaa or sanMIsatAed. 
Cotaur brochuro0i437 541242 
GOWER' apadous S’C cottage In 
200 ecrea with magrrifleani vkw 
from C150 pw. Broch 01208 
595640 

GOWER COAST . 100‘a of eeflagai. 
Bse 1 *, Heart. Broe 0800 G21B11 
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tas artsing merelKim. noaders 
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entering ftto any travel 
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PEMBROKESHIRE 


A «rp.Th vlKtaon uf (ju,\lrtv 
efuraft-r enttapev in the 
P cmhrokcAhv Coast Nlattonal 
Fork. All wnpmlrs himnhivi 
In Uv. 1 hiRrwst standards 
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01239-881397^ 
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West Country 




THE CHURCHILL HOTEL 
YORK 
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Tanks for the wildlife 

. ‘ t 

Country: Nicholas Schoon on plans to develop Army land in national parks 


L ook at an OS map of the north 
of Dartmoor National Park, or 
the heart of Northumberland 
National Park, and you see lots 
of red ink, warning of danger areas. 

Go to either of these places, and 
what do you find amid the wild, bleak 
scenery? Big signs warning people to 
keep away when the Army is firing: red 
flags fluttering; barriers across the 
roads. Gunfire often smothers the 
sounds of the wind in the heather, lark 
song and rushing water. 

Then look at your map again, and 
reflect that this indispensable guide for 
Britain's walkers and nature lovers had 
military origins. The Ordnance Survey 
was carried out to help gunners shell 
accurately in every bit of Britain. 

The Ministry of Defence owns or is 
licensed to use land in nine of the 11 
National Parks in England and Whies. 
Hardest hit are Northumberland (22 
per cent of its area is MoD con- 
trolled). Dartmoor (15 per cent) and 
Ihe Pembrokeshire Coast in south- 
west Wales (5 per cent). For much of 
the time the public have to keep out 
or risk prosecution - and their lives. 

Yet these parks are designated as 
our most precious terrain, and Acts of 
Parliament say their natural beauty 
should be preserved to promote pub- 
lic enjoyment. What on earth is the 
military doing here? 

It's a question ramblers and envi- 
ronmentalists have been asking since 
the parks were founded half a century 
ago. It was raised again this week, with 
the opening of a public inquiry into the 


Anny s plans for developing its big 
Otterbum training area, straddling 
the middle of Northumberland 
National Park. It is the least visited and 
most remote of the parks: 400 square 
miles of moor and low mountain, just 
south of the Scottish border. 

The inquiry will last as long as six 
months and cost the taxpayer more 
than £2.5m. The artillery wants to use 
Otterbum to train with its Multiple 
Launch Rocket System (MLRS) and 
its Artillery System 90 big gun. These 
heavy, tracked vehicles would sink into 
the soft, pealy soil So the plan is to 
widen nearly 30 miles of narrow, met- 
alled roads through the (raining area, 
and build new gun emplacements. 
New huts would be built to house extra 
soldiers in its Otterbum camp, plus a 
concrete vehicle park the size of a 
couple of football pitches - to be 
screened by trees. Three more miles 
of track would be built on the hillsides. 

The military is not the only culprit 
in such developments. A nuclear 
power station, now defunct, was built 
at Trawsfynydd in Snowdonia. In the 
mid-Eighties five miles of dual car- 
riageway was pushed through Dart- 
moor National Park, allowing the busy 
A30 to bypass Okehampton. 

But whereas it is extremely unlikely 
that these kind of developments would 
be allowed today, the rniiiraiy pressure 
on the parks seems likely to continue. 
The army would like an extra 39,000 
hectares of training area in Britain - 
the equivalent of another Salisbury 
Plain - following the ending of the 


Cold War, which enabled the Army to 
withdraw most of its armour and sol- 
diers from Germany. 

The Army argues that its very pres- 
ence helps conserve the landscape and 
wildlife of the parks. Apart from the 
shell holes, red flags and warning 
signs, Otterbum is the least spoilt, 
most natural part of the Northum- 
berland National Park. 

Conifer plantations, decried by a 
generation of hill walkers, are not 
much in evidence. Overgrazing by 
sheep and cattle has been kept in 
check; there are 31 sheep and cattle 
farms in Otterbum rented from the 
Army, but grazing is limited. 

Training grounds such as Otter- 
bum provide a haven for endangered 
wildlife - both inside and beyond the 
National Parks - because intensive 
agriculture has not been allowed to 
harm them. Salisbury Plain is Britain’s 
largest remaining fragment of the 
rolling chalk downlands thai once 
covered much of southern England. 
Most of this habitat has been ploughed 
for crops or “improved” with fertiliser 
- wiping out many wild flowers. 

The stone curlew, a wading bird that - 
has adapted to live on dry land, sur- 
vives on the plain. So does the hobby, 
a magnificent bird of prey, four nation- 
ally scarce butterflies, and other rari- 
ties. If the army were to leave, the plain 
would qualify for instant designation 
as a National Fark. 

Tbe Army wants to move AS90 
training to Otterbum so as to make the 
maximum possible use of Salisbury 


Plain for tank training. It is one of few 
areas where the ground is bard enough 
for them to roam freely. As for the 
MLRS^ Otterbum is the only UK 
tr ainin g area where this fearsome 
weapon can launch its salvo without 
having to close a major public road. 
Even its practice rocket, which does 
not fly as far as the real thing, requires 
a completely unpopulated safety zone 
II miles long and two miles wide. That 
is not available on Salisbury Plain. 

The key issues for the public inquiry 
are whether the disturbance that this 
means for Northumberland National 
Park can be justified. Government pol- 
icy is that there should be no major 
construction in the parks unless there 
are exceptional circumstances, and it 
is in the national interest. 

The Army argues yes on both 
counts. Its main opponents, the North- 
umberland National Park Authority, 
the county council and a coalition of 
conservation groups, will try to demon- 
strate that the military has failed to 
consider other ways of training with 
this new artillery. Could it use com- 
puter simulation instead? Train over- 
seas? Use other areas, or buy some 
new land altogether? No, no, no and 
no, says the Army. 

Eventually the Government-ap- 
pointed inspector will write his report, 
then the Secretary of State for the 
Environment will make a decision 
some time in 1998 or 1999. The best 
guess is that the Army will get the go- 
ahead, with a few further restrictions 
imposed upon it. 


The inquiry follows three years of 
negotiations during which the National 
Park Authority agreed that there was 
a case for developing the training 
area in principle -an important break- 
through for the Army. Yet even after 
the military made further concessions 
to reduce the development, and the 
disturbance training causes to walkers 
and wildlife, the authority still refused 
planning permission last year, precip- 
itating the inquiry. Maybe it should 
have offered a little bit more. Perhaps 
the Army’s mistake was its somewhat 
aggressive public relations; many locals 
warmly approve of its presence 
because of its importance to the local 
economy. It did not help that the 
Army’s spokesman on this Issue also 
suggested the Authority’s chief officer, 
Graham Taylor, was a Quaker pacifist 
who might be opposed to the military 
presence in principle. 

Whatever the outcome, the tensions 
in Northumberland and other national 
parks will continue. The army will 
never get the funds to buy or rent large 
new chunks of training land in other 
_ thinly populated areas. It will seek to 
’ make the best possible use Of the land 
it already controls, ami perhaps add on 
a few bits a round the edges. What it 
needs is plenty of tact, and a willing- 
ness to allow maximum possible pub- 
lic access to its training grounds - bril- 
liant public relations, in short. The 
thunder of gunfire will rumble on in 
the hvfls of Otterbum and other 
national parks long after the verbal 
salvoes at the inquiry have ceased. 


I t was a visit to 
Higbdere Castle, near 
Newbury, that made me 
see red — or should I say 
green? - about my lawn. 

1 know it is foolish to 
make any comparison, 
for the Earl of 
Carnarvon’s house is 

rather larger than mine 

(200-odd rooms) and his 
lawns, which cover eight 
acres, are more 
extensive. But what. hit 
mewas the sheer quality 
of the grass: even in this 
dry spring, it was a living 
Wilton carpet, dense, 
soft, smooth, springy ana 
without a weed in sight 
Returning to ray own 
patch, I saw nothing but 
bumps, hollows, mop, 
.dandelions and daisies. 
Fpr advice on how to 

sort it out I made 

contact with Denis 
Buries, a lawn doctor 
who lives in Abingdon 
and operates .around the 
Oxford area. 

To diagnose my 
problem properly, he 
said, would mean a site 
visit, for which he 
charges £36 an hour. 
Knowing that Mr Buries 
was an RAF pilot and 
flew passenger jets for 
British Airways, I 
.reckoned he must be a 
man with steady nerves; 
nevertheless, I feared 
that the sight of my lawn 
might give him a nasty 
turn, so to save my own 
embarrassment (and 
pocket) I opted for a 
discussion about lawns in 
general. 

He agreed that many 
of his clients are 
fanatical about their 
grass. Some are so proud 
of it that they summon 
him mainly for praise 
and reassurance. Others 
are jealous: they have 
seen a marvellous lawn 
elsewhere, and want 
theirs to look tike it. 

Few gardeners realise 
how much maintenance 
grass needs. “People 
imagine that after years 
of neglect, everything 
can be put right in five 
minutes. They think 
grass is magic, and grows 
by itself. In fact, the only 
things that grow by 
themselves are weeds.” 

And moss, I suggested. 
“Yes,” he said. “You get 
moss if you cut the grass 
too short, or the soil is 
compacted. But moss has 
no roots - only a foot, 
which anchors it to the 
ground. It gets its 
nutrients out of the 
atmosphere, rather than 
from the soil. That's why 
ferrous sulphate kills it.” 

Ferrous sulphate? We 
were off into the subject 
of patent lawn- 
improvers. Mr Buries is 
adamant that most are a 
waste of money. All the 
average grass needs, he 
said, is lawn sand, costing 
a few pence per pound: 
ordinary sand, that is, 
with the addition of 
ferrous sulphate, which 
scorches moss and most 
weeds, and sulphate of 
ammonia, which 
produces nitrogen. 

As for mowing, is it 
bener to box grass off, or 
leave it on as mulch? 
Everything depends on 
how often you mow. “If 
you can see the mowings 
after you’ve cut, pick 
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These very showy shrubs are grafted on to stems 
60cm tall, the shrub itself forming a bushy head on top 
of the stem. Hibiscus need a good sunny spot to do 
well but that is about all they ask so they fit quite 
happily into shrub borders where their 60cm stem can 
be used to great advantage. They also look very good 
grown in patio planters. 

Hibiscus are amongst the latest of shrubs to come 
into leaf (generally around late May) and flower during 
September/October, giving a glorious display of exotic 
bloom right up to the first frosts of winter. 

Our offer is tor two of these spectacular shrubs. 
Choose from fix: following colours: blue, pink or white 
with maroon throat. 

psnf.K.g 

* -i- 1 < -tfv a-V‘ . 

. ' X .. * \ ■. . 

' only 

| Send To: The Independent, Hibiscus Offer. PO Box 400, 
Spalding PE1I3LX. 

S'jnv ■ .. 

lb Order: Complete the coupon ra block 
capitals and send it, with a titeqne/p.o. 
to: Tbe Independent, Hibiscus Offer, PO 
Bex 40O,Spaldmg P£ll 3LX-Or c&B the 

CREDIT CARD ORDER 
HOTUNEON 
01775710996 

Offer subject to svaBabQitjr aod UK 
readers only. Retnm within 7 days 

If net completely satisfied. 

Otter doses 3005/97 

Atldrcv. . — . 

Pfcjuc Hibiscus at a ltjh at £ 25.95 a pair inc pip. from ihe rdkming 

j colours □ Hue □ pink □ wWfc'raaroon dmsM 

j I enclose my ctwque/PO No for Ac amount off 

l crossed and made payable to "Newspaper Publishing IND29I". 

Name and address cm ihe back please. Or debit my ACCESS/VISA 
account bv ihe amount of £ 

1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 II 1 1 U | 
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Bring on the fritillaries 


A t one time the sight of a 
field of fritillaries was 
commonplace in middle 
and southern- England. Fritil- 
lary Sundays were held so that 
the public could enjoy the 
spectacle. Now the number of 
these flowers has so dimin- 
ished that perhaps only a 
dozen or so fritillaiy meadows 
still exist in England. 

At Ducklington in* the 
Windrush Vhlley, however, the 
tradition is going strong and 
on Sunday 27 April, visitors 
will be welcomed to admire 
the village’s fritillary meadow. 
Local historian Phillip Best 
explains: “The field was 
bought by the Peel family who 
used to live in the manor- 
house. They were interested in 
conservation, and allowed 
people to come and see the 
flowers. After they left the vil- 
lage, the church continued to 
operate the celebration and in 
fact sometimes some of the 
family turn up to participate.” 

This year, as in the past, tea 
and home-made cakes will be 
served in the village hall and 
there will be stalls on the vil- 
lage green selling tea-towels 
and other items decorated with 
fritillaries. Phillip Best sug- 
gests that visitors also make 
their way to the church, where 
they will be abk to observe fur- 


ther evidence of Ducktington’s 
association with fritillaries. 

The flowers are embroi- 
dered on two modern altar 
frontals and depicted in a fine 
stained-glass window, dating 
from the Thirties, by the Arts 
and Crafts-iufluenced artist 
Caroline Towns head. 

Fritillaries are also carved 
into the 19th-century pulpit 
from Magdalen College, which 
itself boasts perhaps the best- 
known fritillaiy meadow in 
England. Indeed, Magdalen’s 
fritillaries may well have come 
from Ducklington. In the 18th 
century, the living of the parish 
was under Che patronage of 
Magdalen College; Richard 
Mabey in Flora BriUmnica sug- 
gests that the incumbent took 
some of the fritillaries from 
Ducklington back to his col- 
lege to plant 

People in Ducklington Tecall 
gypsies and locals regarding 
the plants as a lucrative side- 
line. Children would take frit- 
ill ary posies to sell in Oxford 
and Birmingham, and flowers 
were even sent to Covent Gar- 
den. Ducklington was by no 
means the only place where 
such a trade existed. Iffiey in 
Oxfordshire had a tradition of 
permitting children over nine 
years old to sell posies in 
Oxford High Street. 


The history of the plant is of 
interest because it Is uncertain 
whether it is a genuine native 
wild flower or a . garden 
escapee. The Latin name Frii- 
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JOHN LAWRENCE 

illaria meleagru describes its 
appearance; refers to 
its chequered markings and 
means a dice box, while mdea- 
gris refers to the mottled feath- 
ering of the guinea-fowl It has 
a great many local names, 
including toad’s head, frog cup, 
dead man’s bells, and mourn- 
ing bells of Solomon. In Berk- 


shire it was known as bloody 
warrior, from the belief that 
each flower grew from a drop 
of Dane’s blood. The first 
botanist to mention it was John 
Blackstone, who in 1736 noted 
it growing at Maud Field near 
Ruislip. If the plant were native 
to this country, it seems un- 
Ifltely that early botanical writ- 
ers would have overlooked it 
What is certain, however, is 
that the fritillaiy grows best on 
damp meadows which in the 
past were known as Lammas 
land. This was grazed from 
Lammas Day in August until 
Candlemas in February, at 
which time the stock was 
removed so that a cut of hay 
could be made in July. 
Changes in husbandry, exten- 
sive land drainage and gravel 
extraction have been respon- 
sible for the demise of mam,' of 
these meadows, but there is 
still one magnificent example 
to be found - the 10S-acre 
North Meadow at Crickladu in 
Wiltshire. Here, on the alluvial 
deposits of the flood plain of 
the rivers Thames and Chum 
three-quarters of the British 
fritiflaxy population still mows. 
In bloom, it is an unforgettable 
sight. 

. Ducklington is one of 
the few parishes to keep U p the 
tradition of a Fritiliarv Sunday 



'People 
think 
grass is 
magic - 
grows by 
itself. In 
fact, only 
weeds 
do' 


them up; otherwise 
they'll smother the rest 
of the grass. But if you 
can't see them, leave 
them as mulch.' 

Yet in periods of 
drought, such as we are 
having now, the trick is 
not to cur too short. 
“With the mower shut 
down and disabled, make 
sure vou can put your 
hand flat on the ground 
beneath the blades. 
That’ll give you an inch 
clearance.” in normal 
weather he is all for 
“over-sowing” - 
scattering seed on to thin 
patches; but with the 

ground as dry' as it is 
now. seed cannot 
germinate. 

How did he learn ail 
this? After leaving 
British Airways he took a 
course at the Sports Turf 
Research Institute at 
Bisiey. did his City and 
Guilds certificates at 
Waterperry Agricultural 
College, then day courses 
organised hy the 
Institute of 
Groundsmanship at 
Milton Keynes. Eight 
years of practical 
experience have 
consolidated his 
expertise. 

Besides diagnosing 
problems, he w ill also 
turn surgeon and 
operate, travelling with a 
battery of scarifiers and 
spikers. His busiest 
season runs from Easiei 
until June, followed b\ 
another burst of activitt 
in September anil 
October. 

Back to my own 
ground. If I want to / 
create a show-pieee. hf 
said, the only thing jb Jo 
is to zap every livinj 
plant with Roundid and 
start again: rake of 
rubbish, Rotavatctoil. 
roll with Cambridge 
roller, level grouch, lav 
turf or sow sccd./oil, 
water 

Curses! I thir 
settle for the sin 
weeds, bumps 


able today: 1 
Plv to look 


V : 


Wins 




tomorrow at Fijmsden in Suf- 
folk. an open ifty for fritiliarv 
viewing will W held at Fox’s : 
Meadow, a fivi-ncre site now , 
owned by the tuffolk Wildlife ri 
Trust The meadow can lx • | 
viewed i hrouduxit the tlowei- ; 
ing period, but on the open dty i 
refreshments/ are served aid ■ 
there is fred parking. Fir's • 
Meadow is iJinied after a l.r- : 

meruwner, Aueenie Fo\.uhn 

opened it tor charity one a 
^B'kwnkanwnewho mid 
a shilling to ike home a lunch 
of flowers. )f course, a iick- 
your-own ft lillary field wmld 
be environi lenially unacepi. 

ou now cunusini- ■ 
ind to marve 


Kfaiv to si friulh,rics:\hK- 
tUilcn Mwfow beside Afe.-- 
dalen LoU^ge. Qefint: mor- 
row <liu ut} . Fritiilvrt Sur.Un at 
Owktmgtnn. six why w „f 
Oxford: u/ Fox b’rihllur Meo 

don on open day. P 7 . „ r ■. 
BoniiJury Fiirni. [fromder. ‘ 

n Z ur *. $"> , Suffolk 
(Suffolk WUhd rnu also : 

4 -fawiw;.- 

. ni Jdod,\ holtinn Knu i j? 

^tfntdhuns an j, itwfrrcthL X' 

Patricia Cle^land-Peck J. 
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Gardens: It’s 
the season for 
private plots to 
be opened to 
* the public. 
Anna Pavord 
visits three 
creations 


I have been haunting the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden for the last month. 
As haunts go, this is a good one: cof- 
fee on tap, superheated tropical 
glasshouses if the Fennish winds get 
troublesome, and an alpine house full of 
fabulous fritilbries. dark purple and 
mustard combined, which sit here like 
jewels in Kutchinsky's shop window. 

The alpine house has a curious atmos- 
phere, as if it were orbiting quietly out 
of our space and time. I think ft - Is 
because the plants are so static. Each 
one is displayed singly ina day pot, sunk 
to the rim in gravel, with various pieces 
of tufa rock rising gently to con the stag- 
geringly fussy saxifrages that they are 
really in the Alps. I’m perfectly content 
to let someone else take the pain of 
growing them. 

The alpine house was an extra. I’ve 
been at the Cambridge Botanic Garden 
mostly because of tulips. The national 
collection of species is held there, and 
they afeplanied out in a bed in the grass 
in front of the big glasshouse. It’s been 
such a helter-skelter spring that flower- 
ing times have telescoped in an unusual 
way, and the display has been stunning. 

Even the lady tulip, T clusiana, which 
is often shy-flowering, is making a good 
show this season. Its petals are narrow 
and tapering, and the backs of the outer - 
ones are washed with crimson, leaving 
a dear white edge round the margin. 
The insides are white with a slight tinge 
of crimson at the tips. At the base is a 
small, rich red-puiple blotch: It is named 
after the Flemish botanist Clushis 
(Charles d'Echise) who reported that it 
came from Constantinopleinto Europe 
via Florence in 1606. Guaus himself got 
it from a Florentine grower, Matthaeus 
.Caccim, and it first flowered in his gar- 
den in April 1607. 

The lady tulip’s native home is Irani 
near Shiraz, but it quickly became nat- 
uralised in southern Europe and for a 
while in the Twenties and Thirties was 
cultivated as a cut flower along the RM 
iera. The then foreign secretary, Austen 
Chamberlain, a keen rock gardener, saw 
.ft there in the Twenties. It was just 
emerging in spring in the garden of 
Henri Correvon, one of the greatest 
authorities on alpine plants on the Con- 
tinent. There is a minister of foreign 
affairs m every country,” said Correvon - 
approvingly afterwards, “but there is 
only one who can identify T clusiana by 
its leaves." I wonder if Malcolm Rifkind 
could do the same? It would make all the 
difference next Thursday, if I knew. 

T clusiana varchrysarilha has golden 
yellow flowers, the outsides of its petals 
stained red or purple brown. It is an eas- 
ier thing to bririg into flower, but hasn't 
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Tulips from everywhere: since the Forties, Stanley KflUngback’s garden, barely 80ft long, has seen about 400,000 bulbs 


PHOTOS: TOM' BUCKINGHAM 


the same charm as T clusiana. There are 
plenty of red and yellow species tulips, 
bat few that are red and white. Fm going 
to be in trouble with Stanley Killingback 
for saying that He likes his ehiysanthas, 
planted in the garden that he will be 
opening for the National Garden 
Scheme tomorrow. This is the first time 
he’s opened, and tomorrowisyour only 
chance to see the garden. 

I use the word “garden” In the widest 
possible sense. “Trial ground” might 
describe it better. Behind Mr KiLIing- 
badc'sred-brkk, semi-detached house in 
the north-eastern suburbs of London lies 
a back garden that contains tulips, tulips 
and then more tulips. They are planted 
in Woda that maty contain anything from 
10 to 100 bulbs all of the same kind. 

Each year Mr Killingback makes 
copious notes on the tulips he likes and 
the few he doesn’t He’s been doing this 
since the Forties, and reckons that by 
now he must have grown nearly 800 
different typesof tulip - perhaps 400,000 
bulbs; And all this in a garden barely 80ft 
long. .... 

There’s no nonsense here about co- 
ordinating colours, or setting the tulip's 
flowers against complementary foliage, 
which are the things that many nmp 
growers have ip mind when they plant 
With Mr Killingback, the head count is 
nil. Never mind the nuances, feel the 
numbers. 

I observed that growing tulips for so 
long in the same place, Mr Killingback 
had been lucky to avoid tulip fire, a 
debilitating disease that withers foliage 
and stunts flowers. He looked at me 


sternly. “Some people deserve their 
luck,” he said- 

George Adams of Pinchbeck Hall, 
Pinchbeck, near Spalding in Lin- 
colnshire, is about the same age as Mr 
Killingback and has the same uncom- 



promising attitude to life: you get out of 
it precisely what you put in. He has put 
a lot into his garden, which is also open 
tomorrow. This is a big garden, about six 
acres, laid out round a handsome, eariy- 
18th-century brick house, with a rather 
strange, tall tower added at the begin- 
ning of this century by a South African 


railway magnate who was nostalgic for 
the look-out towers of the veld. 

. The first thing you notice are the trees. 
This is partly because they are veiy fine 
- an avenue of limes, a cut-leaf beech, 
a copper beech - but also partly because 
here you are in the Fens, where trees 
assume a preciousness they don’t have 
in areas further west. Like the church 
steeples, old trees become important 
landmarks. Above all they represent 
shelter. 

Mr Adams inherited these beauties, 
but has continued to plant, notably in a 
paddock that used to house the family 
pony. Here he has put a mulberry, a tree 
of heaven, a variegated tulip tree and a 
ginkgo. The Judas tree he planted on the 
other side of the house blew over in a 
gale. He’s fed up about thaL He went to 
a lot of trouble to get it, sending a meat 
lony down to Notcutt’s stand at the 
ChelseaFlower Show to .collect the spec- 
imen he’d set his heart on. Meat is his 
business, as you would know if you lived 
within a 50-mile radius of Pinchbeck. He 
enjoys his garden. 

“Well,” he says, “if it isn’t fun, there’s 
no point in doing it, is there?” 

Lincolnshire is a vast county and a sur- 
prising one. It must have boomed in the 
18th century, for several relatively small 
places, such as FoUungham, have splen- 
did and elegant assembly rooms. 

Folkingham is a big surprise, set on 
the slope of a hill - yes, a hill - where 
the road opens out into a generous 
green. It is dominated by the Greyhound 
Hotel at the top, made of Georgian 
brick, with the grand assembly room, fit 


by its Venetian window, on the right. 

If you wander further on up north you 
will come to Holton-le-Moor, just west 
of the Wolds, where Philip and Vanessa 
Gibbons are opening their garden at 
Holton-le-Moor Hall tomorrow. It is 
bounded round the southern side by a 
half ha-ha, giving long views out over 
parkland to the Wolds beyond. This is 
a settled, comfortable old garden, very 
well treated by its owners, who have 
given it new hedges of hornbeam, beech, 
yew and bolly, to break its two-and-a- 
half acres into separate compartments. 

The house was built in J785 and you 
would guess that the big kitchen garden 
was laid out at about the same time. The 
wonder here is an old espaliercd apple 
tree - a cooker - that stretches for 73ft 
along a path. Some of the mossy 
branches go right-angled round the 
path corner. I’ve never seen a better one. 
Mr Gibbons thinks it may be the longest 
single espalier in the countiy. If anyone 
has an espaliered apple with longer 
branches. I'd like to know about it. 

The Cambridge Botanic Garden, Bate- 
man Street, Cambridge, is open daily. 
J0am-6pm admission £1.50. The other 
three gardens are open for one afternoon 
only this year. Stanuy Killingback s garden 
at 16 HWcrest Road. London EIS, is open 
tomorrow, 2pm-6pm. admission £1. 
George Adams's garden at Pinchbeck 
Hall Pinchbeck, is open tomorrow, 2pm - 
5pm, admission £1. The Gibbons's garden 
at HoUon-le Moor Hall, Holton-le-Moor, 
is open tomorrow, 2pm-5.30pm, admis- 
sion £1.50. 


Books in the running brooks 

? Where learning is a breath of fresh air. By Sally Staples 
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The Suffolk group 
of the National 
Council for the 
Conservation of 
Plants and Gardens 
is holding a grand 
sprinc sale 

CUTTINGS 

Hall. Stanton, near 

Buiy St Edmunds. Specialist nurseries will 
be offering a wide variety of trees, shrubs 
and other plants. The Suffolk Group’s own 
stall will have other rarities and bargains. 
Admission toWyken Hall gardens is £1 

The Alpine Garden Society's North of 
England group has a big show at the Great 
Yorkshire Showground. Harrogate, this 
weekend. Saxifrages, lewisias, cyclamen, 
primulas, dwarf rhododendrons and pleinnc 
orchids will all be on display. Open today. 
9J0am-6pm, admission £7.50. and 
tomorrow, 9 JOam-UOpm. admission £6. 
The Ulster group of the AGS is also holding 
a show today, lpm-4pm. at Grcvnmount 
Agricultural' ana Horticultural College, 
Muckamore, Co Antrim. Admission £1. 

The swoony heat over Easter and just after 
was followed by nights of finger-aching cold. 
Rogue potatoes that never got lifted last 
year, and had already gaily sprouted growth 
above ground, got a nasty shock in our 
garden. I've reached for the Agralan mail 
order catalogue to increase the fleece cover 
of the vegetable patch. The stuff they call 
Envimfleccc Plus costs £9.W for a piece 2.6 
metres by 7 metres. To protect newly planted 
or tender shrubs, you probably need the 
slightly heavier grade Envirofleecc 3D. which 
costs £8.99 for a piece 2.4 metres by 5 
metres. Tri-pegs to hold down fleeces cost 
£3.15 for a pack of eight. You can get the 
mail-order catalogue from Agralan. The Old 
Brickvard. Ashton Keynes. Swindon. Wilts 
SN6 6QR (01285 S60015). 


Weekend work 


New growth is already well advanced on 
autumn perennials such as Michaelmas 
daisy and rudbeckia. Splitting and resetting 
congested clumps increases their flower 
power. It is a job that can be done in 
autumn or in spring. 

If you want to do it now, lift the whole 
clump and split off the most vigorous pieces 
of growth - usually those round the edges. 
Replant the best bits in sofl that has been 
refreshed with compost, bonemeal or a 
sprinkling of seaweed fertiliser. 

While spring bulbs are stars of the 
garden, summer-flowering bulbs are starting 
to appear in garden centres. Look out for 
Galtonia candicans, a stiff-stemmed plant 
with flowers like an enormous white 
hyacinth. It grows to 4ft high. Bulbs should 
be planted at least 6in deep and 6in apart. 
They are excellent among herbaceous 
perennials, and flower July to September. 

Sow a row of peas, and remind younelf 
what a proper pea tastes like. I have sown 
the early variety ‘Douce Provence' 
(Marshalls, £1.64 for a large packet), which 
is sweeter than the standard early variety 
‘Feltham First.’ I’ve also put in a row of 
broad beans ‘Green Windsor’ (Johnsons, 
£1.45). which have short, bToad pods, and 
beans of an excellent flavour. But you need 
to pick broad beans young, before the coat 
round the bean has turned to leather. If you 
grow your own. you can pick the pods at the 
right time. Commercial growers gain from 
the extra weight of more mature pods. 

Heathers can be trimmed over now to 
remove old flower growths. Take care not to 
cut back into old wood. Layering is a 
painless way to propagate fiealhers. Scoop 
out a series of shallow howls in the earth 
around the plant and fill them with sandy 
compost. Peg the branches down in this 
mixture, using bent wire or stones. 
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R emember the school 
.playground? Chances 
arc it was a regulation 
square of concrete where 
.gangs, lurked in the comers 
and the rough surface regu- 
larly, stripped the skin off vul- 
nerable knees. Those were the 
days when children spent most 
of the school day restricted to 
teanfingin the classroom and 
natme walks were an occas- 
ional treat. Now. thanks to the 
environmental charity Learn- 
ing. ^Through Landscapes, 
pupils and teachers all over 
Britain are being encouraged 
to take lessons outside, and to 
tyro their own school grounds 
into an additional classroom. 

Non Friday more than half, 
a million children in some 
1,700 schools will celebrate 
SchooTGrounds Day by taking 
part in projects such as pond 
dipping,' brick-making, tree 
mm-Aower planting; bird- and 
: bat-box building, tree dressing 
and creating nature trails. 

It is unlikely, however, that 
many schools’ will °^ er 
variety found at Coombes 
4«ant .School, just outside . 
Reading in Berkshire. Here, . 
uader the guidance of head- 
- G&cber Sue Humphries, bpys .; 
soft girls are used to learning 
oitfearfA and then: every, active • 
hywflJberdaied u* maths, sd- 
• <??**, geography, biology, 
-•tymiccnr botany. 

, L Twenty-five years ago 
®opmt>es Infant School in 
. Afoorfiekl was just a building 
field Now,=riranks 


to'^ parents, 'teachers and the: 
local community, there are 
plum and apple trees, a blue- 
bell wood, secret .dens built 
from, old logs, willow arixiurs ■ 
and arches, nature trails, four 
sheep (soon to produce 
lambs), even an amphitheatre, 
which enthusiastic parents are 
helping to construct 
Sitting in- rows above the 
amphitheatre, a group of six- 
year-olds were working with. 


tic point In the bluebell wood 
the art class had taken out car- 
pet squares to tie on while they 
drew in a natural habitat, 

■ instead of copying from a vase 
in a studio. Pbnd dipping is not. 
just about catching things in 
your net: it is about studying 
the species. 

The deputy head, Susan 
Rowe, was supervising a glo- 
riously messy class who were 
busy making mortar and btrild- 



SchooTs out in the playground 


PHOTO: PHILIP MEECH 


clipboards and learning about 
compass points; in acoriterof 
the playing field more young- 
stew were making patterns 
with dandelions, using , the 
inspiration of real paintings. * 
Others made and measured a 
daisy chain to exactly half a 

metre, so they could measure 

the length , of the damson 
patterns made by their friends. 
As Sue pointed out, behind 

every activity there is a didac- 


ing a brick walL “The children ■ 
have seen building going on in 
school, aud it's so important to 
relate what they, do .to. what 
they see going on round 
them,” she said. 

- Another gronp was making 
music with sticks by beating 
the ground in regular rhythms. 
This, Sue explained, was to do 
with maths, co-ordination and 
working as a team as much as 
it was to do with music. 


Parents are encouraged to 
drop in and watch, or help with 
their children's activities. John 
Tup man, whose daughter has 
just started at Coombes, is 
delighted at the approach to 
learning: “I think it’s lovely to 
learn about natural history in 
this way. The children are so 
dearly very interested in what 
is going on round them.” 

Coombes Infant School has 
regular visits from schools 
both in Britain and abroad On 
Friday the school will be host- 
ing tbe national launch of 
School Grounds Day, and this 
is the third year that Learning 
Through Landscapes has cel- 
ebrated its focus on using , 
school grounds for educa- 
tional, environmental and 
community activities. 

Director Bill Lucas said: 
“With most children spending 
over a quarter of their school 
day outside in the grounds, it 
is crucial that these places 
make their experience enjoy- 
able and worthwhile. Tfeachers 
in hundreds of schools are 
backing our research into tbe 
dramatic benefits of this land 
of work. 

“When their school grounds 
are used and developed in the 
right way, bullying, vandalism 
and accidents are reduced and 
pupils’ attitude and behaviour 
are improved,” he added. 

The charity has been backed 
this year by Esso UK, which 
has issued schools with a spe- 
cial pack to help them survey 
their grounds as a starting 
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It's called a Honda Lawn mower. 
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engineering skids and precision as a 
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A powerful smooth- run rung engine. 
Electronic ignition for easy starling. 
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performance that enables us to give them a 
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Deep down it was scary 


Are we 
nearly there? 

Losing battles for Id*- a 
round-up of mazes 


Days out: The Allan family visits the Black Country Museum. By Catherine Stebbings 


T he redundant pit frame 
of Racecourse Colliery 
perches on a hill sur- 
rounded by rusting carts, 
tracks, coal and an aban- 
doned slag heap. It might seem a 
place of quiet desolation but below 
the ground there is a hive of activ- 
ity. Here you can get an all-too-real 
taste of life in the maze of cramped 
tunnels as you take an under- 
ground tour of the 1850s coalmine. 
At the Black Country Museum in 
Dudley. West Midlands, you learn 
how they extracted the Stafford- 
shire thick coal, and you also find 
out a great deal about the social 
past of this mining area. Above 
ground, you can board a tramcar 
that runs down the hill past a 
supervisor's cottage - which leans 
precariously as a result of the sub- 
sidence caused by the tunnelling 
below. It rattles on past a toll 
house and worker's corrage to a 
colourful fairground complete with 
helter-skelter, coconut shy and 
impressive 1930s ark. 

Beyond the fair is a mining vil- 
lage - or at least a reconstructed 
one, complete with sweet shop, 
hardware store, haberdashery, 
chemist, Methodist chapel .inn 
and a 1920s cinema. Staff done up 
in traditional costume serve in the 
shops and are on hand to answer 
questions. Brightly painted boats 
line the canal nearby, the water- 
ways having once played a vital part 
in the transport of coal. A few 
boats glide off into the Dudley tun- 
nel canal for visitors who want to 
see the caverns there. 



been like, giving its a very local con- 
nection. The lady in the chemist. 
Gee’s, told ns that when the shop 


Vvv ^ iviw ***** * * , " 

was being re-erected here they 

asked Mr Gee’s daughter-in-law to 


asked Mr Gee’s daughter-in-law to 

show them where.he had kept his 
stores. In the hardware shop the 
ma n talked to the children about 
prices, how . they' compared to 
wages and what people spent their 
money on. He had a kettle on sale 

for lO shfllmgs, a shopkeeper's 
weekly wage.. He explained that it 
may seem.- a lot. but the .kettle 
would last forever. ■ 

The staff were helpful but there 
were not enough of -them to give 
the place the feeling of a true min- 
ing community. We didn’t do much 
on the canal, and while it was such 
an part of die whole set- 

up there was hot a lot of informa- 
tion down there or people to ask 
about it This may be better on a 
brighter day. 


ffm£7NG (01732 

AMcBol^Opn^g- 11 ™ 
6pm. Admission £4.90- L». 


aseas*®???? 

slightly row. It may have W j* ul! 

dcwiLd replaced later in jhejur. 
so see William of Orange » 
nouTbpen Hie-Sun 
Mon 10 . 15 am- 6 pm. Admission . 
£5.60-£8,5& undcr-hvw* free. 


Hung-up on the 19th century; the Allan family outside the general store 


The deal 

Getting there: The Black Country 
Museum, Tipton Road, Dudley, 
West Midlands DY1 4SQ (0121 
557 9643), is well signposted from 
Junction 2 of the M5 and lies on 
the A4037 just off the A4123. By 
train; Tipton station is on the 
Birmingham to Wolverhampton 
line. Buses to the museum run 
from Owen Street by the station. 


Wookey Hole Caves and Papefmill 
Wells, Somerset BA5 IBB (01749- 
672243) The legendary home of 
the Witch of Wbokcy has various 
exhibits - including the chance to 
make one of yourself in the Magical 
Mirror Maze. Open daily. 9 JUum- 
530pm. Admission £63lV£3.Nl 


The visitors 

Sue .Allan, a nurse, took her 
children, Lauren. 10, Tun, 8, and 
Josie. 6. 


Lauren: The Black Country 
Museum was brilliant. It was like 
going back in time, seeing the 
mine , the colliery, the houses and 
the shops just as they would have 
been in the 19th century. I’ve never 
been anywhere like iL I learned a 


lot about the way the people lived. 
I don’t think they earned very 
much. The houses seemed quite 
small, and just had rugs on the 
floor, little furniture, and the loos 
were outside in the garden shed. 

I enjoyed the cinema, where we 
saw an old Charlie Chaplin film. It 
was not very comfy - we had to sit 
on wooden benches - and the film 
was very shaky, black and white, 
and no talking - just music. It was 
quite funny. 


Imu The first part of the museum 
is all to do with mining. There are 
lots of tracks and carts, the colliery 


and the mine itself. The best bit was 
the mine. I wouldn't have liked to 
have worked down there. It was 
cold, wet, dark, very dangerous 
and not very well paid. Often the 
miners were paid in tokens which 
they could only use in certain shops 
- and these usually belonged to the 
mine-owners, so things were expen- 
sive. Miners had a hard life. 

We went down to the village on 
the tram and there I got a good 
idea about life in the 19th century. 
I liked the hardware store, which 
had baths like big tins, ropes, 
brushes and beetle-traps which 
caught cockroaches in the night 


Josie: I really enjoyed the village 
and best of all the fairground, 
which was like an old travelling fair. 
There were swinging boats, a mir- 
ror place, a wobbly thing you had 
to walk along and a helter skelter 
which looked really old. 

In the village foe lady in the 
sweetshop made banana sweets, 
which weren't exactly delicious but 
quite nice. In the chemist we saw 
some scales where you paid a 
shilling and weighed your baby. 

Down the mine there was a pre- 
tend explosion, which made the 
. ground tremble under our feeL I 
found the area outside the mine a 


Opening tunes: daily 1 0am -5pm 
from 1 March-31 October. Wai-Sun 


bit boring because there were lots 
of big machines, piles of coal and 
I didn’t really understand how it all 
worked. 


Sue: It was easy to wander round 
al your own pace, and there was 
enough to keep everyone's interest 
all day. The mine experience was 
just right, the children were not 
scared, but we could all see how 
grim it must have been. 

The staff were down-to-earth, 
local and wen-informed, and the 
shopkeepers were keen to discuss 
where the original buddings had 
been and what the owners had 


from 1 March-31 October. WaJ-Sun 
10am-4pm November-Februaiy. 
Admission: Adults £6.95, OAPs 
£535, children (5-17) £430, fam- 
ily ticket (2 adults, 3 children) 
£1930. Extras - canal trips last 
about 40 minutes, adults £330, 
clrildren £2. 

Toilets: Good facilities around the 


Access: Good free parking on site. 
Access around the museum is on 


foot but there is a free tram oper 
atin 2 between the entrance andtht 


a t in g between the entrance and the 
village. Disabled access to most of 
the site, including the underground 
mine tour. Some b uildings are too 
small for wheelchairs. 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


classified • personal 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Independent Hearts 


Replies should be addressed to the relevant box number, 
c/o The Independent, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL 


ITHE PROFESSIONAL PERSON'S INTRODUCTION AGENCYl 


l& tbs CUQQR wCUl Qldc 
TVart where Zypnt os bdp. 

(K gr ilmitt ainmltr xr rwi^rt-Mnl 

tos ml pnJuc iv-nlt. 

TOr W talon! r«u» cfl 



c 


drawing clown the moon 


*■ The original personalised 


introduction agency 
P-GSASLY THE BEST AGE’iCY THE '.WORLD 


i lx’ US 


A Gain & z v >:• K*. 

0171-937 6263 


LONDON SCOTLAND NORTH WIST NORTHEAST 

01716296979 0131 556 5655 0(625582600 0191 261 2224 

YORKSHIRE MIDLANDS SOUTHWEST SOUTHEAST 

01132458767 0990143078 0122S 858514 01622 691200 




I On,’ LuvA iXuU eton? £ £ 
| row fit _ 

LunchDates 


.r", ^jcScuxi &clen 

- s L-S PERSONAL INTRODUCTIONS 


Who joins an 
introduction agency? 

Read about the latest 5000 members 
in our free quarterly magazine 

Cal; F ' 35 


reach out and touch 
^ someone 


London’s most affordable, 
personalised service for busy 
people who Ike to meet over 
Much or after work tor attics. 
We carefully consider your 
preferences to Introduce you 
to people who share your 
values and Interests. Make a 
small investment tor your 
tutire. 


We jn: Ce QUALITY iunj.wmi.lr 
Nr* teller scrxicc for modem 
men ami women. A fad. dficienL 
discreet, hifhK personal service. 

LOVING LINKS 
—330} Suite -in i. 

• v, 2 Repeal Siren 
tpjVJl London WIR 6HH 

nsittZBanor 

I MiMn l 68 82 581043 


"A stmmiivi snrrt'«.v rule... 

I (oimlU'ss ion y lerii: relationships' mail on Sunday 


V- % mo S "!C . . 1- 

0800 072 0075 . •; V 


i , ) > Winder 01753 330350 London: 0171 499 9626 
• 

/' \ l.tlrH 7 /■■ttmi’r. ‘iJiTi • U:/, 


inti'-cr - i //*;.• 


GAY 


r*- . w RENDEZVOUS | 


GAY’ Bl? OR 
JUST CURIOUS? 


DANISH LADY; HID 40'S. 170cm 
tad. adm, bland, dtaoroed. no chd- 
dren, patygat, cosmo p olltai. Ihr- 
togfiaorUng on the French RMsn. 
seeks IntaUgani, emmred gantie- 
man with humour. Photo plane. 
Box No 1212*. 

WALKING. TALKING WOMAN 
soujjrt by northwest mkkDe-eged 
roan wanting daytime, weekday, 
companion far outdoor pursuits. 
Box 12111, 

CREATIVE. IflJ CONVENTIONAL. 
MyMMdMus or waNdng boots, 
ace cook. 50 something woman 
seeks exdUng. thoughtful M 45- 
55? N- London, Herts. Box No 
12112. 

LANCJNG/B RK3HTON ANNE - 
Please wrtn again to Box No 
1:1948, aa you did not glva a con- 
tact number! 

SUM TALL M playwright 42, more a 
Puck than an Oberon. WLTM sflm 
InU g en t P 35-42 tor poaa rfahip. 
&EngM. Bn No I20B& 


RSVP 


Exclusive 

Introductions 


t-lie Cold 


Trj- tar low cost 6 amth trial 
■BcxobmUp 

PhOM 0181 392 9779 
nimwrsw m. hu 


"I've joined other 
agencies RSVP Is by 
far the best!" (MB) 
Herts Cambs Beds 
Bucks Norfolk 

LOCALLY UNBEATABLE 

RSVPOaoq .1 74484 


9P Kent Sussex Surrey 
9P Personal Interviews 
9P Professional Service 
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To advertise in this 
section please call 

Seema Chaudhry 
on 0171 293 2347 . 


Teh 01293 882426 


] INSTANT CONNECTIONS 24HFS| 

VS 45 WOMEN 


- OISI LINE - 

0891708057 



cfeat liifcj 


JOIN CINELINK 

Socialise around 
Cincma/Arts events in 
ccmral London 

Tel: 0181 800 4822 




MAN. 66, MOVING TO SPAM. Any- 
body wtti abnlar planai? Partwpa 
arocrkJ Do* to ataae alp an a prop- 

l Brty xwtrcTi? Box Ro fc210B. 

1 ARIES MAN, YOUNG 62. 57". adm, 
. n/a, ft, 030 H, indapendam 
1 means. AffeaJonaU, raMWa. 
i wwa btteceea indu. outdoors. 


Legal Notices 


0891 565 575 




LICENSING ACT 1964 


or send SAE to 
138 Lordship Road 
London Nib 0QL 


LESLEY 

HUDSONJESSOP 

(ex. Frcfaaaal Hx aiBwnai? 

Home ia c ueiews and 
proCcsskxnl aUDs tmd to 
ailor made ioa-oduedont. 
LONDON AND 
M4 CORRIDOR 
02225 482905 


I Even though you have 
an imercsmic kib and a 
busy wioal Die, a mile 


cmmririblc partner can 
*dU he hard to find. 
We can help. 

fun BO Odlya Vw 

rndta m a m 

icodmre u. or can 

01869 324 100 


I THE DINNER CLUB (EsL ■flfij. Tire 
natrons only cournrysrida dining 
chib lor unattached prates- 
MonM/buMnoas pooqte agod 28 +. 
TaL (01244) BS0S37. Businaas 
oppaitunittas also svaBobt* 
(01244) 64881 a. 

BRIGHT, SOMEDMES BEAUTIFUL 
woman (39). lecturer, saaka Mrtd. 
ruh man lor caring & crartva rata- 
tionsNp. and poasSila fnrWy Ufa. 
London. Photo p l a a aa. Beet NO 
12083. 


i Bwiy woman 30a-40s, itku, 
max 5’6-. lor cexnrnftted ratatkro- 
sMp, traa to tmvoi, poaa. rafecata. 
Bax No 12122. 

HTBERNATlOtTS ENDS) • AGED 
481 Sincere lady WUM unat- 
tached. sHabW adventurer ■ wary 
hestthy.sSghlty woaUiy. and tdily 
■taa gam. What do you aaaid 1M 
ma plaasa. MMMBdWSotdh. Box 
No 12133. 

EXTREME BEAUTY compnmdaad 
by bttefflganca? Mala 30 aaaka 
afcnlar fam a ls . Box >te 1:2734. 

WOMAN WITH WTTB & WHIMSY 
brains & beauty, 40*3, thrtng In 
London, would Bka to daadtowtlh 
man wtBi a story hi tail, who 
enjoys music, tood, wfeta, 
moccMng, onooeHag, and the 
WXpptaglcracasL Box No 12135. . 

MAN, 36, WTT INTEGRITY; lovely 
body, mru sfm. R Avoa ALWPft. 
BMk 21 S& 


“>0891 244 292 


CALIFORNIA, tall, good-looWng 
Amarlcan lawyer Uvaa bi Pakn 
Springs CaMorma aaaka teattrao- 
thro European lady In her 20*8 or 
30*s for ralaflonship and poaaUe 
marriage In the U-S. LalMr wtth 
photo mxxodaaa Box No 12072. 




Independent Hearts 

The Independent Way to Meet New People 


HIGH SPIRITED, CELTIC F 
40.WUM paaaiunwa mala, SMS, 
look* u nimp ortant G90H saae n - 


tM. WtlniAm. Beat No tSOXL 
W ITTY PR ETTY W OMAN, aoeka 61. 
hrteflt, attraettva man. Loves 
chats, poetry; animals, walking, 
QSOH. West 40 Tb. Photo. Box No 
12114. 

LONDON HALE 38, dra Sanaa of 
humouc into sUng, nod. srine. 
and daap waanlnglasa oa ivei sa - 
tons. WUM Uka-mindsd girl to 
anjoy sumroor with. Photo W*- 

HatSd.B(BNoL2f39L 
BUSY PROF. MALE, 40, rV*. stoi, 
soaks sknBar famsia (0 Shire 
summarwndBysouthKonVLon- 
d»v Photo pt^aL Box No 121*0. 
CARING. EDUCATED SENT 33, 
many varted IntereiNw. WITM 
prstty young woman, opto 36. lor 
roa a ni og iu i mlatonship. EJM> 
tands. Rkao B posslbti. Box No 
121*1. 


CLASSY UNCONVENTIONAL psOa 
40‘s tamale proi n happy alive, 
llkss arts tood naval hllta vJOrao- 
thro. WLTM sim&sr N.W. if n/h for 
big knro. Photo pioase. Box No 
121 IS. 


BROWN-EYED 35 F GRADUATE, 
lovos to (ravel - now satf- 
dmpmyad In London TON brtgta 
tun creative caring man who knee 

the oountry ml de, tea A S.WB8L 
Box No 121 1& 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOOISi; 8fL 
. Hamprtoad Heath, rtfs. Saaks tody 
50‘s for walks, music, dialog. 
Photo bsMoL Bat NO 121 2B. 


By placing an advertisement in the The Independent Hearts section of The Independent and the Independent on Sunday' you win 

immediately be in contact with over 1.66 million readers.* 


NOTICE TO 
READERS 


Personal 


GENUINE, BRIGHT, ATTRACTIVE, 
busy prof fsmaia, mldcfle yaars, 
manyroidad, creative. Animate, 
coonsysUe important. Saaks tan 
ImetUg. rnato to shara this beauti- 
ful world. South wales. Box No 
12125. 


The cost your advertisement, published in the first available editions of the Saturday -Weekend” and Sunday “Real Life* 1 sections 
is just £5.00 per [me including V.A.T. (Box No is an additional £10.00. please cross here if you do not require a Box No □). 


Simply write your advertisement in the spaces below and fill in the coupon - Minimum 2 lines. 
(N.B. A character is a letter, a number, a punctuation mark and a space between words) 


Name:... 

Address: 


The Independent cannot 
• ' guarantee that 
respondents wiD receive , 
a reply when answering j 
advertisements on this j 

page, although we hope 
that as a mailer of | 
courtesy they wflL j 



INTELL, PROF MALE 34, ft, UUBO 
tin sMkston F 2505 to stm an. 
meric, »a. NE Eng. Box No 
C2i 13- 


Take NOTICE that Nipd John 
AUcu of ] i Wcsiiio Lodpe. 
PorUmoulh Road. Thames Dillon 
having for the pui six monihk 
carried on the trade or calling of 
Ana Manager inlends to apply at 
the Licensing Sessions for the vud 
Oirixioo to be held ai The Coon 
House. Mil] Lane. Newbnrv on 
Monday Ibe 12th day of Mas' 1997 
at 10 . 00 am for the grant id turn of 
a Justices' Licen c e authorising him 
to sell by re tail inlo\jcaanp bquor 
of aD descriptions for consumption 
oo (be ptcmiscs iw be tuuaie al 
and to be luroao as Wine Cellar 
(such pom ot ibe premises 
comprising tbe Cafe hatched in red 
oa the plan deposited with ihe 
CleA to ibe Ucrrump Josnces and 
Grinding the Off Licmtce areal ai 
6 Brook Home Ifonnolly known as 
60 Northbrook Street). Newbury. 
Berkshire, 

Given under our hands ihu IXih 

day of April 1997 

Paitoet&Ca 

Bouierie House 

154 Fleet Slrw 

London EC4A 1 DQ 


S Atoai ial AiuhwMd Agents bn and 
oabcaalfofihc»aidAiTr»^mi^ 


Charities 


0891 223 137 


nT M-l I I I II I I I I II Postcode:. 

LU 1 1 ’ 1 1 ii 1 1 n n 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 Signature: 

AU aJmiiMMHnti nt ml fir prepaid C/wvjvrs iJuMld fir nude paraMr to \ettspaper Pabtidunr Ptr or debit mr 

□ Access DvJsa QAmex ODinefBCJub Card expiry date:.._ CanTNol I I H II M I I 


When making contact 
with people for the Brat 
time it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and let a member of 


JNATTACHED? try a NEW way to 
n)MtpM0feFi«toJton0ti*$ln- . 
OIH Ooh on 0 BO 0 oas 6283 for n 
iw brochure. ! 


your family or trusted 
friend know where you 


friend know where you 
will be. 


Indewroiimi u»,n,. Th j. . Send all ad\-miseniem3 lo:- 

77m „<> rilBj 6 Independei11 ' I9lh f 100 * - - 1 Cana da Square. Canaty Wharf, London E14 5DL « Tdephone: 0171 293 2347 • Fax: 0171 293 2505 


We would -advise readers 
and advertisers to, 
exercise caution when 
giving out personal 
details. This wih be 
< respected by genuine 
respondents. 


Newspaper Pubfishing pie 
requests that 

Commercial Organisations 
do not send malarial 


Private Advertisers 


EVERY YEAR MILLIONS OF ANIMALS ANH~ 

BIRDS ARE KILLED TO PROVIDE Om FOOD 

FDR OVER 80 YEARS THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER ASSOCIATION u, e 

b*H 55 SS? 

PLEASE HELP BY REMEMBERING THE ASSOCIATION IN YOUR W.LL 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER ASSOCIATION 

(rtananBSlautfUwAasociailon and Ctiunaloi Aratoo to Animaia. HSA&GJAt 

\T%TJ Tel: (01707) 659040 

Registered Charity Nq. 209563 
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Jubilee Park, 

HR9 6DA (01600 890011) Hil 
Museum of Mazes and the JubiltL 
Maze were erected here in the year 
of the Queen's Jubilee. Men are a 
bit of a lost cause: they “only rescue 
ladies". Open daily. I lamopm. 
Admission £2.S0/£1.5O. 


k 


Chatsworth House, Chatsworth, 
Bakewell, Derbyshire DE45 1PP 
(01246 582204) The yew maze 

was planted bv the present Duke 

and Duchess of Devonshire in 1 ‘to- 
on the site of Paxton's Great Stove, a 
vast greenhouse blown- up as a result 
of fuel shortages in WW1. Open 
daily, llam-4.30pm. Admission 
£5.90/£3. 


Blenheim Palace, Woodstnck, Oxford 
0X20 IPX (01993 811325) The 
playfol home of the 1 1th Duke of 
Marlborough has the largest hedge 
maze in the world, putting-greens, 
giant chess and inflatable ensiles. If 
you need to shake off the parents 
there’s die Churchill exhibition, 
shops and foe lake. Open daily. 9am- 
5pm. Admission £3.SU-£7.KU. 


YOU ARE FEMALE, confidant, 
unsubmtestvo. men fina you scary, 
yM samailmes you naud lo tool 
vutneratdo. hostess, with a domi- 
nant (naver domlnoanng) man 
(58), able la comral you Bov No 
121 IQ. 


GENT 49 WLTM N/S lady compan- 
ion from South WUtsiBamemoulh 
areas, tottrostod hi natural Iwnary 
tar walks, days oul con«>na,..oR. 
Musi enjoy hash air and country 
Bte.BoK No 1:2121. 


YOUTHFUL MAN. OTS, W.Sussnv 
naxl immtgranL soaks sensuous 
and imatilgom woman, mMj-40's. 
tar friendship A nxnanco to slum 
pleasures ol Hie. No Ttos. Picture 
& letter appreciated. Bov No 
12120. 


TALL TUTOR (55) WLTM a tHuom 
subrnteshronfa tomato. Easo a. Box 
No 12127. 


he w 


LICENSING ACT 1‘JW 

take notice thai Niwi j,«im 

Allen of 1? WeiinQ l.ijcc. 
Ponsoouih Road. Tfciou-. Dni,m 
hanng Tor ibe past si\ nuroiln 
c-jmnl on ibe trade nr i-jiime ,>f 
Area Manager intend, in jppjj jj 
ihe Licensing Scremu. tor ibe %anl 
Diiision iw be held ai The 
Mapisiratos - Conn. Mill Lane. 
Nesbnry cm MmuLiy Uw I2ifa d m 
of May IW at lfliWd.m f.n ihr 
giant to hint of j Jusikm' Lwente 
am burning turn to -n. il b) retad 
inrniicdimg lt«|uiir jj] 

dewnptwns fur cnnoimpii,^, „|f ^ 
premises to be Mliuu- ji jpj u , ^ 
Lnoaii as Wine Cellar u,.h pm Is 
ol Ihc promises which toromr.rovw 
the OfT Licence exdudmc Z 
ana) nt 6 Brook Hun*.' (lumulh 
•wn “ N.inhhrnok sn.vi) 
Newbury. Berkshire. 

GIVEN UNDER Ol'R ]| c N „ s 
this ISih ibv of Apnl | «- S 

PA1SNER Jt CO 
Boincrie Houv, 

154 Fleet Street. 

London 1-C4A 2D(.« 

Sobuion and A«thiii-«l Wbi, i,« 
ami oa WuU ot ihc <ati 
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Politicians for sale 20 

Under the counter with 
Lindsay Calder 20 
Motoring: New Espace, 
Cronenburgon Jags 21 

Ad Watch 

You're 

getting 

Fanta 


Catwalk pic: 
Margnet Howell 
silk/linen suit; 
trousers £155, 
shirt, £155, jack- 
et, £355, avail- 
able from 
Maragret Howell, 
24 Brook Street; 


29 Beauchamp 
Place, SW3; 9 OM 
Rad Uon Court, 
Str a tford Upon 
Avon; 7 Paved 
Court, Richmond 
and Liberty; Re- 
gent Street Lon- 
don, Wl. 


Dockers khaki’s 
(above)cost from 
£35, and are 
available from 
Saffridges, Oxford 
Street, London 
Wl; CapoUto 
Roma, The Mar- 
lands Centra, 


Southampton; 
Panwfcks of Tun- 
bridge Weds, Kent 
and Royal Victoria 
Place and The 
Dockers Store, 
Lakeside Shop- 
ping Centre Thur- 
rock, Essex. 


to khaki 


Khaki is the 
modern 
urbanite’s 
battled ress. 
Melanie 
Riekey reports 
from the 
war zone 


T he buses of London 
are currently being 
used in a battle of the 
khaki giants. Calvin 
Klein’s slouching, asexual boys 
are pouting and posing with 
Kate Moss at Piccadilly Circus 
as the ■'Every khaki only Gap" 
advert swooshes past them 
and up Regent Street on the 
side of a number 73 bus. Khald 
is a big fashion story far this 
summer (despite having been 
a wardrobe staple for years) 
and is the only classic that 
comes anywhere near denim in 
- popularity. Tbday it is omni- 
present, thanks to the huge 
sums the Gap, Calvin Klein 
and of course, Levi’s, with its 
best-selliqg Docker brand, are 
pumping into their advertising 
(have you seen the man iron- 
ing his bacon sandwich in the 
Dockers ad, yet?) 

Khakis,or, as they call them 
in America (much to the 
amusement of the English) 
“kackees", have traditionally 
been known as chino trousers, 
be they flat-fronted, pleated, 
wide or slim, with or without 
turn-ups and made of pure 


cotton. However, “khaki" was 
the Gujerati word for a mud- 
coloured cloth - from khak, 
the Persian word for “dust” - 
and is one of many - English 
words taken from our time in 
India (others are shampoo, 
bungalow, pyjama and jodh- 
purs). Khaki trousers were 
first worn by British soldiers in 
India during the 1882 Egyptian 
campaign. Their modem 
descendants have merged, via 
the Boer Wir and the two 
World Wars, with American 
chinos, and are now the 
trousers of choice for millions 
. of American men who dress as 
they please at work on Trodays. 

The “muftr days, or casual 
Fridays, were introduced in the 
Eighties when Levi Strauss was 
. approached by ‘white-collar 
firms eager to encourage their 
employees to relax office dress 
codes. Dockers were brought 
in, and they sponsored a whole 
-series of “how to” books on , 
dressing down. Dockers are i 
. now the number one brand 1 
in America: two put of three J 
men own at least two pairs, " 
and their most popular colour 
is’ - .you guessed it.- khaki. 
"Since Dockers were launched 
here in 1995, they have man- 
aged to dent Gap’s superior 
market position: they sold 1.1 
million pairs across Europe 
lakt year, more- than doubling 
1995Ts figures. 

Gap launched their khakis 
in 1985 on the back of Dock- 
ers’ US Success; their aim was 
to make the trousers as acces- 
sible and universal as jeans, 
and it has worked. Gap has 
three basic styles for men: 
easy, relaxed, and slim-fit, all 
with reinforced pockets, crotch 
and belt loops. There are four 



cK Khaki’s - from £65 for men Gap Khaki's cost from £34 for men’s 
and women styles. For your local and women’s styles. For your local 
stockist call 0171-259 6031 stockist call freephone, 0800 427789 


women’s styles: . . 

slim, classic, low-rise, and 
relaxed fit Dockers have no 
styles aimed directly at 
women, but the trousers can 
always be nabbed from male 
friends. There are six different 
designs, with three fits; loose. 


regular and 

slim. Dock- 
ers also 
have the largest 
size scale available: waists 
from 28in to 40in and inside 
leg from 30in to 36in. 

Apart from office bound 


■ types, 

people who 
have never 
worn (and 
will never 
wear) a suit 
to work 
have begun 
to adopt 
khakis as a 
modem 
uniform. 
Klein’s col- 
lection, 
which he 
calls “the 
modem 

urban uniform ”, is the khaki 
look repackaged: vaguely mil- 
itary in flavour, downbeat and 
very, very cooL The range fea- 
tures two basic trouser designs, 
a pleated front and the more 
up-to-date flat front for both 
sexes; with slim -cut hipsters 
aimed directly at women (see 
Kate Moss on the buses). 
There is even a “loose and 
.easy” version for women; 
when worn they are supposed 


Special offer 

Dockers have kindly offered 
to send a pair of khaki shorts 
to the fiik 20 readers who 
send a postcard with then- 
waist size to: 

Independent/Dockers Offer, 
FAO Michelle Baker, 

Level 1&2, D’Arbby House, 
10a Poland Street, 

London WIV3DE 


to look as though borrowed 
from the boyfriend (it would 
he much cheaper to nick them 
from him, though). There are 
also safari jackets, slim-fit 
shirts, shirt dresses and thick, 
ribbed vests and T-shirts which 
are bound to sell and sell. 

As well as the Americans’, 
British design labels and high- 
street stores have gone khaki 
crazy this spring. See French 
Connection for reasonably 
priced cotton/Lycra boot-cut 
hipsters for girls, and flat- 
fronted, slim -cut trousers for 


boys. FCUK have also in- 
cluded coordinating little vests 
and jackets. People Corpor- 
ation and Copperwheat Blun- 
dell have put the trousers into 
their collections, worn low- 
slung, loose and baggy. But 
female designers such as 
Nicole jferhi and Margaret 
Howell, whose silk/linen suit 
(pictured) is the embodiment 
of cool, are doing dressier 
khaki suits for women - still 
worn in a similar way to the 
men, but with a serious dose of 
effortless chic thrown in. 

Postscript: One of the most 
commonly asked questions 
about khaRj is to do with its 
colour. Many think it is a 
sludgy olive green, or Army 
green, others an off-white, 
sandy colour. To put the record 
straight, according to the Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary it is “a 
dull, brownish yellow”, which 
doesn’t sound too attractive, 
but means that any shade, as 
long as it’s a mixture of brown 
and yellow, is khaki. 


The world according to fair trading 
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Third World 
producers are 
starting to get a 
fairer deal, says: 
Meg Carter 


... .’JL. .. I ike is the latest In a grow- 

I ing line of companies 
- 1 \| eager to be seen to be 
T standing up for workers' 
rights in Third World countries. 
T Last week the sportswear giant was 
reported to have signed a code of 
! conduct on employee- practices 
around the world. Closer to home, 

. British supermarkets are attempting 
to do the same. But for the con- 
sumer with a conscience, shopping 
ethically is not as simple as it sounds; 

- “Fair trading” is the term widely 
used to describe buying and selling . 
products made by people workmgm 
decent conditions, and paid a fair 
wage. It is the idea behind the Fbir- 
trade Foundation (FF) which, with 

- the backing of voluntary organisa- 
. titins including Christian Aid, has 
“ developed the Riirtrade marque - 

aa endorsement guaranteeing that 
Third. World production of an item 
-has met certain ethical standards, 

: has been systematically checked 
; «nd is regularly monitored- 

So for. there are only a .handful 
iff Fairtrade products available m 
. -the UK. The-best known are Cafe 

- Direct coffee, Clipper tea. and Maya 
Boldldiocolate. The reason is the 
Juvestment needed properly to re- 
search and source the products, 

. .explains Phil Wells, director of Fair- 
/trade Foundation; “Before a Eair- 
trade product can be launched, we 
heed to form effective partnerships 
■wuh local farmers; this takes tune. 

- ^ -is Impossible to apply the same 
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standards for different products 
made by. different processes in dif- - 
ferent countries. ' 

. : In spite- of this, support for- foif 
trading is growing: Last month, the 
Shadow overseas development min- 
ister, Glare Short, launched. an ethics 
charter, calling for “ethical pur- 
chasing which guarantees decant 
employment and' environmental 
conditions”. Meanwhile^ most of 
the major supermarkets now stock 
Fairtrade goods. And- shoppers are 
demanding ever more information 
about the products they buy, says 
Andrew Simms, commiimcations 
manager at Christian Aid, which is 
campaigning for a supermarket 
charter for the Third Worid. 

“When the food on your dinner 
table was growing in Kenya of South 
America just 34 horns before, per- 
ceptions of where home begins and 
ends inevitably change," he says. 
ffmnTF wonder, then, if supermarkets 
are now working to rfeyek^ their own 
fair trade codes of conduct for. deal- 


V'- ’ 7 Y.i"':' ' : ■ ' ' ’ . ‘ ‘ 

moreinfbraiflSon^caH 0U7929 0661_ , 

■ The JPorest^ Stewardship Council is an 
^ g^eratiou of^onfoww^ independent body mooitoriag forests, set up 

Sj-Taefregas focuses rnwe^pecffkaByHip Elected with the World Wildltfe Rmd. The ESC sym- 
te.; ^gka^o^SudnCtehow tf^ywere nrade, and bolfe used to endorse wood and wood-based 
“Irif&tanediXtb^r nupadoa ifee QroidriTnont. Annmfaer " products from property managed sources. 
. of endorsement scJicines are now run inde- For more infonnation, caI101686 412176 

•■*&!» ‘ The Marine Stewardship CramcD was 
. «srv.4/,*,r 7 . • ' j * ' recently launch 

s u^d to r fish originating from property managed 
=food. -For stocks, abb wrth tfae WWF. Unilever has 




made a commitment to the scheme and will 
develop incentives for sustainable fishing. 
The company has also pledged to phase out 
the use of fish oil from European sources in 
120 product 'lines. Last week, Sainsbiny also 
pledged its support. For more information, 
call the WWF on 01483-426444. Fairtrade 
labelling denotes products produced to 
approved .working conditions, including 
wages, hours and- environment For more 
information, call 0171 405 5942. 


.and responses are now being 
analysed. The results wQJ be used to 
prepare a draft code of conduct 
. which the company hopes to intro^ 
duce at 5,000 supplier sites early 
next year. 

Meanwhile, Tesco. last month 
announced plans to launch a 70 - 


strong team of ethical advisers to 
monitor foodstuffs and other prod- 
ucts. The company has been work- 
ing on its own code with Christian 
Aid since last October, and will soon 
take part in a pilot study to assess 
what it needs to measure - and how 
— to shape its own definition of fair 


How have you survived without this pfece 
of useless info? Here is the breakdown of 
venues at which breakfast was eaten in 
three months up to September 1996 


Jiyc TTiku . . 

pie, accdfriing to Samsbirrjfa techm- 
;cal manager Dr Petrina Kidd: “Wfe 
are responding to public demand.” . 

Sainsbury has been working with 
Ifeirtiade Foundationfor the past 18 ■ 
months- It has developed a pilot 
study involving a detailed surveyor 
production methods for four own-, 
brand products: flowers in Kenya, 
tea in India, babywear and electri- 
cal goods in Oima--A survey has’ 
been conducted' in each country 
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trade. Other chains, including Safe- 
way, insist that ethical trading is now 
“high on the agenda”. 

Good news for Third World pro- 
ducers? Maybe. But a number of 
worries remain. One area of con- 
tention is the monitoring procedures 
required for an ethical code of prac- 
ticed With different chains develop- 
ing different strategies, there are 
calls to set up an independent body 
to oversee all ethical codes. “There 
is still no effective way of checking 
these codes,” says Maggie Burns, of 
the Catholic Institute for Inter- 
national Relations, which is moni- 
toring developments. 

Then there’s the matter of just 
bow the supermarket chains will use 
their fairly traded products. “It’s a 
double-edged sword," Mr Wells 
believes. “While supermar- 
kets' own fairly traded 
products can only promote 
the fair trade movement, 
H may also lead to them 
stocking their goods 
instead of Fairtrade 
- ones.” Communication is 

yet another issuer “Interest 
in developing-codes so for 
has been great, but some 
strategies have been at best 
W wishful thinking, at worse PR," 
Ms Bums says. “Lack of inform- 
ation is a problem. Companies are 
not yet willing to say ‘our policy is 
this, or that'” 

Labelling is seen by many as the 
inevitable end result, but this raises 


other worries. In order to work, a 
label must be understood and 
trusted Rival fair trade claims could 
confuse - as has already happened 
in the “green" arena. Many “envi- 
ronmentally friendly" claims are 
now seen by shoppers as “mislead- 
ing, meaningless or even downright 
dishonest", a National Consumer 
Council report recently revealed. As 
a result, many people have given up 
frying to buy "green" altogether. 

One way to overcome this will be 
closer co-operation between rival 
chains and interested parties such as 
the Fairtrade Foundation. So far, 
however, only Sainsbuiy and the Co- 
op have publicly endorsed Fair- 
trade Foundation’s aim to develop 
an international code. “The super- 
markets are extremely competitive 
and there are tensions between 
larger and smaller groups,” Mr 
Simms observes. ‘'There is definitely 
a 'first is best’ drive amongst larger 
chains, which are investing resources 
in developing it and might be reluct- 
ant to see smaller chains cashing in." 

Which is why Mr Wells is now en- 
couraging household brand names, 
such as Premium Beverages, to join 
the cause. Last month Premium, 
owner of Typhoo tea, signed up to 
Fairtrade’s independent monitoring 
scheme. “People don't want to buy 
a fair trade product instead of a bet- 
ter quality household brand,” he 
explains. “They want to know that 
all the goods they might want to buy 
have been responsibly produced." 


^ pv rink me: I’m trendy" is 

L J the message behind 
the blest advertising 
campaign for Fanta. Hardly a 
unique selling-point, one 
I would think. But it is for 
Fanta. which has suffered 
years of neglect hy its parent, 
Coca-Cola, white rival Tango 
has taken Britain by storm. 

Fantu's new campaign 
features ads designed to 
“reflect the fun personality 
of the drink". Coea-CoLi " 
explains. In one commercial, 
a group of boring American 
teenagers obsessed with mud 
(they live, breathe and wash 
in it) have their lives 
revolutionised by something 
orange. 

No. not Tango but Fanta, 
whose influence turns the 
tribe into /wo reading 
trendsetters. In another, 
pushing ice is the social 
highlight for a fictional 
Canadian community. 

Except when under the 
influence of Fanta. that is, 
when they don summer 
clothes and get u life. 

The aim is to resurrect 
Fanta in the UK. where it 
languishes at, 10th position in 
the sales league for soft 
drinks. In contrast, outside 
the UK - where Tango is not 
available - Fanta is the 
fourth most popular. Coca- 


4 J 


Cola sees “no logical reason" 
for this, but says “There is no 
orange war.” 

Fanta benefits from its 
parent's supply contract with 
McDonald's - it’s the fast 
food giant's official orange 
drink. But this has done tittle 
to grow consumer interest in 
the brand. 

The flavoured drinks 
sector has stayed still in the 
UK simply “because we’ve 
not invested in it”, a Coke 
spokeswoman, Louise Terry, 
explains. Ten years ago, flav- 
oured fizzy dnnks were 
selling as many cans in the 

UK as fizzy colas. 

Now “colas have been 
making more noise - it's as 
simple as that.” As a result, 
competition from a wide 
range of other non-alcoholic 
drinks - even coffee, tea and 
water - has taken its toll. 

Which is haitify surprising 
when you consider Coca- 
Cola's chief preoccupation: 
winning the Cola War 
against arch -rival Pepsi, as 
upstarts such as Virgin Cob 
snap at the big boys' heels. 
Each cola giant invests tuns 
of millions of pounds in 
marketing each year the 
battle reached new heights 
last April when Pepsi 
unveiled its new blue can. 

So. Fanta'5 solution? To 
shout louder. It’s a “main- 
stream” brand with mass 
market appeal amongst 
discerning and advertising- 
literate 14~to-17-y car-olds, 
says Bruce Haines, chief 
executive of Leagos Delaney, 
the advertising agency 
behind the campaign. 

“It's a brand that’s had to 
grow up," he adds. To appeal 
to the under- 10s you must 
taiget the early teens; to 
appeal to early teens, 17-to- 
1 9-year-olds. Where Thngo 
plays to its British heritage, 
Fanta is all about “global 
context". Oh, and fun. 

Without doubt, Fanta’s 
new ads are appealing, 
especially the cod serious, 
all-American voice-over des- 
cribing the bizarre preoc- 
cupations of the characters. 
Coca-Cob is spending no 
less than £15m on the push, 
Ms Tcny points out. 

But there must be a 
question mark over a 
strategy that so self- 
consciously sets out to 
convince the world that 
Fanta is trendy. 

The difference with rival 
drinks business Britvic’s 
approach for Tango 
(remember the bald 
Orangeman slapping faces 
with a large, orange rubber I 
hand?) is cult status. And 
here's the rub: Tango 
achieved it seemingly by not 
tiying at all. 

Meg Carter 
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motoring 




Gavin Green 


A motoring 
organisation that 
hates motorists? 
That’s right - the 
RAC’s grown green 


T he RAC has dropped the 
crown from its logo, and the 
Queen is said to be pleased. It 
has also dropped motorists from its 
embrace and, although Her 
Majesty’s view on this subject is 
unknown, ail other car users should 
feel anything but pleased. 

The RAC is moving with the 
times to be a 21st-century 
“mobility” organisation, pushing the 
interests of cyclists and public 
transport users as well as motorists 
- or so its New Labour-style aU- 
things-to-a 11 -people manifesto 
implies. “We favour travel over 
traffic, and mobility over motoring. 
Our members want help and advice 
in all aspects of mobility - that is the 
future of the RAC," said chief 
executive Neil Johnson at last 
week's press launch. Johnson, who 
looks and talks like a politician, 
fended off questions from 
environment and motoring writers 
with equally skilled non-answers. 

Quizzed by one environment 
correspondent on what the RAC 
was actually going to do to 
promulgate the appeal of non-car 
transport, he proffered the new 
RAC pushbike. yours for a mere 
£647. When another writer pointed 
out that the bike had neither lights 
nor a bell, Johnson came close to 
being fazed. But not quite. 
Appropriately, the bike is 
engineered by Dr Alex Moulton, car 
engineer turned pushbike maker. 

While the RAC’s policies are 
changing, so are its vans. The 
handsome white, blue and silver 
liveried breakdown machines are to 
be replaced by Dayglo-orange 
coloured vehicles, which look like 
Dyno-rod vans. The monarchists 
Knights of the Road are to be 
replaced by Republicans with a Rod, 
or so you'd think. 

Of oiurse. part of me welcomes 
the RAC's arrival into the Nineties, 
and its belief in “integrated 
transport policies". Most of us 
realised years ago that a roads-only 
transport policy is a road to 
nowhere. Now even the RAC is 
jumping on the enviro-bandwagon. 
This is an organisation, bear in~ 
mind, which has traditionally shown 
itself to be about as in touch with 
everyday Issues as Bertie Wooster. It 
has historically resisted speed limits, 
the breathalyser and the compulsory 
wearing of seatbelts, and still forbids 
women from becoming full 
members of its Pall Mall club, even 
though its recent Knights of the 
Road ads were aimed at females. 

But is it right or appropriate for a 
motoring organisation to get all 
green and cuddly and pretend to 
have a balanced and enlightened 
view of integrated transport'.’ Surely 
it should accept that its primary 
duty is to speak on behalf of its 6 
million motoring members and. de 
facto, the nation's motorists. If you 
want an intelligent pro-car view, you 
talk to the RAC. Just as if you want 
an informed pro-green view, you 
talk to the Friends of the Earth. 
Nobody expects the Friends of the 
Earth to have a balanced view on 
transport, any more than you'd 
expect the TUC to argue on behalf 
of both employers and employees. 

Myriad bits of legislation are 
imminent which will profoundh 
affect motorists. Extra road tax. 
extra insurance costs, motorway 
tolls, tighter speed limits, smartcards 
to bill those entering cities, more 
expensive parking tickets, escalating 
costs to squeeze The impecunious off 
the road - the RAC has a 
responsibility’ to talk on behalf of 
Britain's motorists on these great 
issues, and argue their ease. 

An organisation that runs silly 
pseudo-intellectual TV ads featuring 
academics and technologists and 
environmental isis - 1 hey began 
broadcasting last Sunday as part of a 
£4m PR campaign - and which tries 
to sell overpriced pushhikes as proof 
of its green credentials, is an 
organisation starting to get 
dangerously out of touch with its 

members and with everyday 
motorists. Car drivers need lobbying 
champions, just like any other major 
group. (And there aren’t many’ larger 
groups than motorists, nor many 
clouted harder by the tax man.l With 
the national mood becoming 
increasingly and often irrationally 
anti-car. so’ the need tor a strong, 
independent voice becomes greater. 

The RAC should fulfil this role. 
Yet it is on the verge of failing 
motorists. Some would say it has 
already done so. If it does fail 
drivers, so its whole raison d'etre 
comes into question. A “mobility 
organisation" doesn’t seem to have 
much purpose in life. 


Iron hand, velvet glove 





ROAD TEST Renault Espace 

By Roger Bel! 


O n the outside, it's soft and mal- 
leable. on the inside impregnably 
hard. No, not a hazelnut cream 
but Renault's new Espace, 
skinned with dent-resistant plas- 
tic bodywork over a galvanised steel shell. Put 
the boot in and the composite panels spring 
back into place, unmarked. 

Kick-proof flanks are among several class- 
unique features claimed for the Espace by 
Renault, pioneers of the monospace MPV or 
people carrier. The original 1984 Espace - the 
great mould-breaking car of its time - was 
always going to be a hard act to follow. That 
Renault has topped it with a successor of 
amazing versatility confirms that Gallic flair 
is still alive and well. 

Other novelties you’ll not Rid in any close 
rival include cavernous door and dashboard 
stowage, slimline digital instruments, indi- 
vidual left/right heater controls, two rear 
openings (tailgate or hinged window), pre- 
tensioners on six seat belts, and railed rear 
seats that can be positioned as you want them 
(or removed altogether). Cars don’t come 
much funkier than this. 

Other than in size and concept, the new 
Espace owes very little to the old; the 
engine, for instance, is no longer set longi- 
tudinally, but slung across the nose to save 
space. Unlike some rivals. Renault has not 
cried to make its family seven-seater feel like 
an ordinary car from the driver's seat. Far 
from it. You sit a long way back, separated 
from the distant screen by a vast expanse of 
dashtop plastic. To reach the air vents, you 
have to lean so far forward that your head 
brushes the wheel. 

Even the hcating/veniing controls are 
beyond arm’s length. Speed is indicated by 


a central digital display that is far to the left 
of your normal sightime. 

The explanation for these and other 
ergonomic anomalies is simple: packaging. 
Renault has sacrificed convention, even con- 
venience, in its unbridled quest for space to 
stow (and lose) the paraphernalia of family 
motoring. 


Specifications : 

Engine: 2,18Scc, four cylinders, 1- valves, 
115bhp at 4 T 500rpm; five-speed manual, 
gearbox, firm t-wfaee L drive. . 

Performance: top speed 109mph, 0-60mpb 
in 142 seconds. ' ’ . '_ : - 

Riel consumption 35«3mpg. • ■ 

Rivals 

Ford Galaxy 1.9tdGhia, £23.435 Mo re con- 
ventional, less innovative and versatile than 
the Espace-but still the most car- like MPV. 
you can get. Cloned with the VW Sharan 
and Seat Alhambra. Good to drive, classy- 
styling. 2.8 petrol. Ghia pick of the range. . 
Peugeot 806 1.9td SV, £23,640. Versatile, 
roomy cabin and seating, drives and handles 
well. \fen-I3ce ih appearance, licks design 
flair. Said by Renault to depreciate in value 
faster than the Espace. Goned with Citroen . 
Synergic. 

Toyota Previa 2.4 GL, £23,819. Petrol-onty r 
Previa with out-of-sight under-floor engine, . 
strong on performance, accommodation 
and build quality. Ovoid shape too Thunder- 
birds for some tastes. Holds value pretty 
well; has no clones. 


Weird though it feels at first, the far-back 
driving position is different rather than bad. 
Lofty (and very comfortable) seating that 
affords a panoramic view through big, slim- 
pfllared windows helps to overcome any ini- 
tial feeling of awkwardness. So do rear head- 
rests that can be retracted to clear the view aft 
(head-rest obstruction is a major problem 
when reversing, in some other MP Vs). There’s 
nothing van-like about the ride, steering or 
cornering powers of the new Espace. Dynam- 
ically. the new Laguna-suspended model 
holds its own against the best MPV opposition. 

A decade on from its launch in 1984, the 
old Espace was still the best-selling MPV in 
Britain. Since then, sales have declined as 
rivals - notably the Ford Galaxy/VW Sharan 
twins have proliferated. Renault has not so 
much conceded defeat as bowed to pragma- 
tism; the new Espace cannot compete on vol- 
ume so it’s being aimed at affluent buyers 
seeking “the most original and innovative 
MPV available”. 

Nearly half the 2J.Q0 Espaces Renault 
expects to sell this year will be manual turbo- 
diesels. With an average consumption of 
more than 35mpg, these 12-valve oil-burners 
are much more economical than the alterna- 
tive 2.0 and 3.0 V6 petrol automatics. Better 
security has resulted in lower insurance costs, 
too, says Renault If the new Espace inherits 
the old one’s low depredation, strong resale 
values will also remain a major selling point. 

Prices range from £18.995 for the 115bhp 
2.0 RT to £26,695 for the 3.0 V6 auto RXE. 
Even with the cheapest RT trim you get two 
airbags, electric minors/wjnckws/central lock- 
ing. and six-speaker, thief-proof hi-fi. Air- 
conditioning, anti-lock brakes and a CD 
player are included on the RT-XS. 



David Cronenberg, 
director of the 
controversial film 
‘Crash’, talks about 
his enthusiasm for 
cars and racing 


I Ve just finished a script It’s 
called Fed Cars. I don’t know 
whether it will be my next movie 
or not It's about the Formula One 
Championship of 1961, which was 
won by Phil HiU, the first Ameri- 
can to win the championship. He 
won it for Ferrari when his team- 
mate Wolfgang von Tripps was 
killed at Monza. It’s really about 
creative dynasties, about fathers 
and sons, and it’s about car racing. 
Enzo Ferrari is a major figure in the 
script- So it’s quite a different thing 
from ray movie Crash. It would be 
interesting to play them on a dou- 
ble bOI. They're almost like two 
sides of a coin. : 

I’m a vintage racer myself. I race 
old cars from the Fifties and early 
Sixties in events, for old guys who 
couldn’t afford those cars when they 
were younger. I am certainly a car 
enthusiast, but Crash is not made 
out of that part of me. The only part 
of the movie that came out of my 
car-enthusiasm side waswhen 1 was 
working with the stuntmen. 

Have I ever been involved . in 
crashes myself? Yes, 1 h3ve scars on 
my back from motorcycle crashes. 
And I have been in crashes in race 
cars. But a crash in a race car is a 
completely different thing. You’re 
wearing a fire suit and a helmet. 
You’ve got a six-point- harness. 
And everybody else on the track is 
a racer. There are -fire marshals 
with fire extinguishers at foe comer. 
There are no cars coming the other 
way because you're all going the 
same direction. . . 

It's very unlike a serious traffic 
accident, which I have never had. 
But it all adds to yonr understand- 
ing and curiosity about velocity and 
impact, and I mean that emotion- 
ally as well as physically. Fve never 
had the kind of crashes portrayed 
in the movie. 

But one of foe reasons for mak- 
ing the movie was to come to an 
understanding of what that can 
mean, what it can be like. Making 
the movie was my way of exploring 
those phenomena, including the 
one we all know of people slowing 
down to look at a traffic accident. 


Everybody does it. Everybody 
denies it or feels guilty about ft. 

One of foe amazing things that 
happened when I first met J G Bal- . 
lard, who wrote foe book on which 
foe movie is based, was thatwe had 
this instantaneous understanding of 
each others art, even though we 
come from very different back- 
grounds. I felt when I read Crash 
that it was taking place in a strange 
phantom . North America rather 
than in Britain - the cars he 
described were not Ford Anglias. 
They were 58 Buicks. That’s what 
they felt like when he talked about 
the chrome and grilles. 

North America looms very large 
in Ballard's imagination. It repre- 
sents many things for him which are 
perhaps, unfashionable. It repre- 
sents freedom and expansiveness 
and generosity and open spaces. 
When I read the book I thought of 
Tbronto. That felt to me like where 
the book was happening, even 
though he does mention very spe- 
cific roads and motorways near 
London. Ballard felt the same. He 
felt that spiritually it was not hap- 
pening in London. 

One of the things in the book I 
dispensed with was the Elizabeth 
Taylor element. Twenty five years 
ago, when Ballard was conceiving 
and writing foe book, Taylor was a 
Hollywood icon. Now she’s become 
an old lady who does Aids benefits. 
That’s what most audiences would 
know her for. 

I replaced Taylor with the James 
Dean car crash, which is not in the 
book. He was safely dead as an icon, 
untouchable, and I felt that was 
much more useful to what I was 
doing in the movie - the idea that 
James Dean died of a broken neck 
and became immortal. How do you 
die and become immortal at the 
same time? That was what I wanted 
to ask. Since then, of course, I’ve 
moved on - to other heroes; Phil 
HilL Wolfgang von Tripps. Enzo 
Ferrari; and to other pursuits: foe 
challenge of the racing track. 

David Cronenberg was talking 
to Geoffrey Macnab 



The winning formula of Phil Hill and Ferrari 
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Alfa hopes to close 
up on Germans 
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Care for Sale 


PEUGEOT 306 XSI - 95m . MettMc 
dtebio red 14,000 mftM, as naw 
oondtlon. ESP E/W, remote esn- 
tral toddng, alarm, key padlmnw- 
Msec, afloys. airbag. 55250. 
(baby forces sale) Tel: 0171 401 
2562 
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ALFA ROMEO is gunning for the BMW 3- 
series and the Audi A4 with its new 156 
model, just unveiled. European sales 
start in October. Sales in right-hand- 
drive markets, including Britain, begin in 
early 1998. 

The car looks like being AKa’s best shot 
yet at tackling the Germans in the big- 
selling and profitable 
European luxury small- 
car market, currently ^ 

dominated by Audi, w 

BMW and Mercedes r - . • - :• -j vj 

(with the C- class). The v-. V 
156 Is a curvaceous, 
sporty looking sedan 
that boasts three dif- ■■■■■■■ 
ferent, twin-cam, twin- ■ 

spark four-cylinder A/fa l56 : ' 
engines (of 1.6, L8 L i 

and 2.0 capacities) and 
a 190bhp 2.5-litre V6. The latter 
engine also comes with a six-speed 
manual gearbox. There are also two dif- 
ferent diesel engines, both using Rat’s 
new Unijet direct-injection system that 


gives extra performance and economy. 

One curious styling detail is that the 
rear door handles are hidden in the C- 
pillars. This gives the 156 the look of a 
coupe. The front door handles are old- 
fashioned chrome affairs. Other retro 
details include the offset front num- 
ber plate, borrowed from pre-war Alfa 
sports cars. 

tz — " -v- --\i Alfa intends to build 

150,000 156s a year, 
more than double the 
rate of the old 155, an 
unloved car. The 156, 
’ k f : . 1. (j which is certain to be 
Alfa’s best-selling 
MMNM model, can’t come a 
moment too soon for 
the Italian company; 
European sales have 
been poor, despite the 
recent introduction of the 145 and 146 
models. In 1996, sales in Europe stood 
at only 118,000. Back In 1990, sales 
were more than 200,000. 

Gavin Green 
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Intensive ft} 
'^TJrtvmg Course®'*' 

Residential Driving School 
Before the written test 
leant to drive in North 
Wales. One or two week 
course with test and 
accommodation amanged. 
For details phone: 
01407 711391 

SAAR 


SAAB LAgM Safoaton In East 
Anote. fcKHngtum Stanley Cam- 
bridge. 01223 ZSZSiMMOOB 
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Regan accused of ‘iniquitous conduct’ 
as net widens to 1 7 more companies 



1 Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

i The scandal surrounding 
Andrew Regans failed £Ubn 
break-up bid For the Co-op 
widened yesterday to include 17 
leading City financial institu : 
dons and blue-chip companies. 
They were supplied with confi- 
dential information stolen from 
• the Co-op after what a High 
Court judge described as “in- 
iquitous conduct" on the pan of 
Mr Regan and his advisers. 

Details of the scale on which 
confidential information was 
circulated in the City emerged 
as the CWS won an extension 
to the High Court injunction 
banning the use of the illicitly 
obtained information. This had 
been provided to Mr Regan by 
Allan Green, the CWS con- 
troller of retailing who was sus- 
pended earlier this month. 

Ruling in favour of the CWS, 
Mr Justice Ugh bn an said: “1 re- 
gard this as a quite exceptional 
cose [and a] gross, wilful and dis- 
graceful breach of confidence." 
He added: “It was inevitable that 
this bid would be stopped as 
soon as it was apparent that it 
- was based on iniquitous conduct 
on the part of those making iL” 


He described the methods of ob- 
taining the information as 
"clearly dishonest”. 

The CWS was also awarded 
the most punitive form of costs 
against the Regan camp. These 
are expected to run to millions 
of pounds and there will be a 
further claim for damages. 

The CWS's QC Christopher 
Clarke, read out in court a list 
of the 17 City firms which had. 
received confidential informa- 
tion, mostly distributed by 
H umbras Bank, Mr Regan's 
financial adviser. 

The list included Nomura 
International, which withdrew 
its backing for Mr Regan on 
Thursday, Price Waterhouse, 
Goldman Sachs, UBS and JP 
Morgan. Also cited was Salis- 
bury, the supermarket group 
which recently called off talks 
with Mr Regan to buy some of 
the Co-op supermarkets. 

The information provided 
was so detailed that it fell into 
32 categories including trading 
forecasts, the board's budget for 
1997 and the entire CWS mem- 
bership on diskette apart from 
those in Northern Ireland. 

In his sworn affidavit, Mr 
Green also admitted discussing 
with Mr Regan the possibility 


re-focusing the CWS as an op- 
erator of smaller convenience 
store outlets and about possible 
buyers of the larger stores in- 
cluding Tesco and AUders. 

Appealing to the judge Mr 
Clarke said: "It is just that they 
pay now the cost ... for behav- 
iour we consider outrageous.” 

At a press conference staged 
lateral the headquarters of SBC 
Wbrburg, the CWS's advisers, 
Graham Meimoth, the society's 
chief executive spoke of a "cas- 
cade” of stolen information say- 
ing it was an issue that "strikes 
to the heart of the City”. 

He said: “The City prides 
itself on its system of self-reg- 
ulation and demands high stan- 
dards of probity and integrity. 
Those standards must have 
been called into question by the 
activities of certain parties.” 

Brian Keelaa, the CWS* key 
adviser at SBC V&rburg said: 
“The last week has not been a 
good one for the City. It is an 
ugly situation.” 

He added that on Monday 
Warburg's had delivered to 
Hambros a file of information 
thought to contain details of the 
controversial £2.4m payment to 
an offshore company by Regan 
two years ago. 


The companies and institutions who 
received confidential CWS documents, 
principally from HariibfoSr Bank 

Goldman Sachs international :• . 
Hambros Bank 
Hillier Parker 

Jupiter International firoup ; • 

Lloyds Bank Registrars . T. ' . 

Nomura International 
Price Waterhouse . 

J Sainsbury ' . 

Societe Generate 

Union Bank of Switzerland- 

Healey & Baker - 

Leucadia National Corporation 

J P Morgan 

Lloyds Bank ' ...... . 

Bankers Trust 

HSBC Investment Bank 

Avonwick 



Justice Lightman: Scorned 
‘wilful breach of confidence’ 


Though Mr Keelan declined 
to reveal the contents of the file 
he said he had expected 
Hambros to withdraw its back- 
ing for Mr Regan's bid at that 
point But the bank decided to 
press ahead. 

The CWS has added Ham- 
bros and Travers Smith Braitb- 
waite, Mr Regan's legal advisers, 
to the injunction banning the use 
of the confidential information. 
It is also pursuing private dvil 
proceedings against both. How- 
ever. Travers Smith issued a 
short statement yesterday say- 
ing: “We wiD resist most strongly 
any daim which may be made 
against us.” The firm believes 
that the theft of information is 
not included under the theft acL 

The CWS is now pursuing the 
17 institutions which received 
confidential Co-op informa- 
tion for assurances that it will 
not be used. It said replies had 
been received from some while 
others were taking advice from 
their lawyers. It said further ac- 
tion was possible. “Wfe’re not go- 
ing to just sit back if another bid 
were to emerge that is based on 
that information.” 

Mr Meimoth said he did aot 
feel triumphant as a result of the 
victory. He said the Regan "bid" 
would have a "cathartic” effect 
on the movement and encour- 
age it to improve its perfor- 
mance and move its disparate 
societies closer together. 

Mr Regan could not be con- 
tacted yesterday. It has emerged 
that the CWS has written to the 
Stock Exchange asking it to in- 
vestigate whether any share- 
holders in Galileo traded shares 
in Lanica Trust with the benefit 
of inside information. Id the let- 
ter it points out that confiden- 
tial Co-op documents were 
distributed to Galileo's share- 
holders, including Jupiter Tyn- 
dalL A number of these were 
also shareholders in Lanica, 
whose shares were rising 
strongly on speculation of a big 
deal. Lanica's shares have been 
suspended since February. An 
announcement from the Ex- 
change is expected in a few days. 

Additional reporting by Chris 
Hughes 






Battle lines: Lennox Fyfe, chairman of CWS (left), and chief executive Graham Meimoth yesterday at SBC Warburg, 
where the campaign against Andrew Regan was masterminded Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 

CWS turns up heat on Hambros 


John WUcock 
and regel Cope 

The pressure on Hambros Bank 
grew yesterday as CWS com- 
menced civil proceedings 
against the venerable blue chip 
merchant bank which has been 
advising Andrew Regan on his 
controversial takeover bid. 

Mr Justice Lightman gave the 
go-ahead in the High Court yes- 
terday for CWS to commence 
an action for damages against 
Hambros. The case centres on 
confidential documents pro- 
vided to Mr Regan’s bidding ve- 
hicle, Galileo, and his advisers, 
Hambros, by two senior CWS 
executives. • 

Graham Meimoth. chief ex- 
ecutive of CWS, expressed his 
outrage yesterday at the way the 
documents containing highly 
confidential information, in- 
cluding minutes of CWS board 
meetings, were distributed by 
Hambros to 17 other institutions. 

Mr Meimoth said that "the 
documents have gone cascading 
around the City.” He added: 
“We've uncovered much evi- 


dence of illegal activity at the 
heart of the City.” 

The list of 17 included several 
banks, which Hambros ap- 
proached to provide financing 
for the deal to buy CWS. Most 
declined to support the bid, but 
Nomura was about to com- 
plete a £lJZbn deal before it 
withdrew this week. Banking 
sources said Nomura had failed 


CWS were Peter Large and An- 
drew Salmon. 

A spokesman for Hambros 
said last night that h could not 
make any comment on the af- 
fair now that legal proceedings 
had started. 

In a series of devastating let- 
ters this from Graham Meimoth 
to Lord Hambro, chairman of 
Hambros, the CWS boss con- 


£ Documents have gone cascading 
around . . . We’ve uncovered 
evidence of illegal activity at the 
heart of the City 9 -Meimoth 


to receive assurances from 
Galileo about the provenance 
of the information on CWS. 

CWS is taking legal action 
against the bank as a whole, not 
the individual employees who 
worked on behalf of Mr Regan. 
The main figures at Hambros 
that worked on the bid for 


duded that: “It is inconceivable 
that anyone could have con- 
cluded that the documents bad 
been obtained by legitimate 
means from a legitimate 
source.” 

Hambros continued its sup- 
port right to the bitter end. It 
was only the decision of No- 


mura International to with- 
draw its £ 1 . 2 bn of debt finance 
which finally forced Mr Regan 
to concede defeat. 

UBS was approached by 
Hambros on 16 April to take 
part in the financing of the Re- 
gan bid. It is understood it re- 
ceived documents th&fbUowing 
day. However, the negative 
publidty surrounding the deal 
deterred the bank from sup- 
porting the bid. 

Goldman Sadis, the US in- 
vestment bank, was another in- 
stitution on the list of names 
that had seen the documents. 
The normally low profile bank 
was moved to issue a statement 
yesterday: “Goldman Sachs was 
represented at a presentation 
given by Hambros and Galileo 
in late March. 

“We decided immediately 
and made dear to the other par- 
ties within days that we were not 
interested in proposals put for- 
ward in respect of CWS. Doc- 
uments received were handed 
back to Hambros immediately 
when they were requested.” 
the statement said. 


Key figures in the abortive £1.2bn takeover bid for the Co-op 








In the eye of the storm 
(from left}: Andrew Regan; 
David Lyons, Mr Regan’s 
business partner; Allan 
Green and David 
Chambers, both 
suspended as executives 
by tite Co-op; David 
Evans, shareholder and 
former director of Galileo, 
Andrew Regan's bid 
vehicle; Lord Hambro, 
chairman of Hambros 
Bank; and Peter Large, 
part of Mr Regan’s 
advisory team 
at Hambros 


Morgan pays £200m in compensation 


Nic Cicutti 

Personal Finance Editor 

Morgan Grenfell Asset Man- 
agement v ester Jay moved to 
close a chapter in the scandal 
surrounding the three trou- 
bled funds run by Peter Young, 
iLs maverick former manager, 
by promising that more than 
.Sii.tMHt individual investors in 
the trusts will receive about 
£ 1 1 H im in compensation. 

Payments averaging about 
£J.:iin per person will he sent 
on Tuesday to investors in the 

three funds, in which dealings 
were briefly suspended in Sep- 
tember alter trading irregular- 
ities were uncovered. 

A further tifl.tiOtl investors. 


whose savings were held in 250 
nominee accounts run on their 
behalf by a number of life com- 
panies. ineouding Skandia and 
Aegon, are expected to receive 
compensation worth a further 
£ 100 m within the next few 
months. 

The payments, to be made ei- 
ther by cheque or by topping up 
individuals* unit trust accounts, 
brings to £400m the total cost 
of Peter Young’s activities be- 
ing shouldered by Deutsche 
Bank, Morgan Grenfell's Ger- 
man parent. 

Frances Davies, head of 
pooled funds ar Morgan Gren- 
fell. said: “The compensation 
will be paid on the bass of a for- 
mula agreed with Iraro [the 


fond management regulator]. 
We believe what has been 
agreed is full and fair.” 

She added that some 70 per 
cent of unitholders io the three 
funds. European Growth, 
Europa and European Capital 
Growth, had already requested 
top-ups rather than cash 
payments. 

The mechanism for paying 
compensation involves setting 
August 1st 1995 as the starting 
dale for assessing redress. This 
is the moment identified by 
Morgan Grenfell when Peter 
Young began his irregular 
trading. 

Micropal, the specialist 
financial statistics provider, 
was asked to calculate average 


fond performance to Septem- 
ber 1996 for trusts within the 
same sectors and operating on 
the same principles as the 
three affected Morgan Gren- 
fell ones. 

In the case of the European 
Growth "Bust, the flagship fond 
run by Peter Young, its growth 
wasjust 2.05 percent compared 
to the average growth of the 
benchmark funds of 15.4 per 
cent over this period. 

Calculating the compensa- 
tion to be paid involves com- 
paring the price at which 
investors bought the units and 
when they were sold, or Sep- 
tember 6 1996, ife held to that 
dale. 

Losses between the two 


prices will be repaid in foil, Ms 
Davies said yesterday. Investors 
would also receive an “under- 
pin" to their funds returning 
their moaey in full, inlcuding 
the bid-offer spread on the in- 
vestment Payments would be 
topped up by an additional 6 
per cent compound interest 
payable from September last 
year. 

The payments next week 
bring to a close another chap- 
ter in the saga which severely 
damaged the credibility of Mor- 
gan Grenfell. Earlier this 
month it was fined £ 2 m, plus 
£l-5m costs for a vast catalogue 
of regulatory offences that al- 
lowed Mr Young to engage in 
his rogue trading practices. 


Ulster watchdog rejects 
MMC electricity curbs 


Michael Harrison 

The electricity watchdog for 
Northern Ireland yesterday re- 
jected new price controls rec- 
ommended by the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission in a 
move which could have serious 
repercussions for utility regu- 
lation throughout the UK. 

Douglas Mclldoon, the 
director-general of electricity 
supply, said he was oourunded 
to accept some of the price con- 
trols for Northern Ireland Elec- 
tricity called for by the MMC 

The regulator and the MMC 
are at loggerheads over NIE’s 


depreciation policy and 
acceptable levels of capital and 
operating expenditure. 

The dispute is unprecedent- 
ed and could have ramifications 
for the way in which Clare 
Spottiswoode of Olgas reacts 
niien the Government pub- 
lishes the MMC’s long-awaited 
report into price controls for 
British Gas's transportation 
arm, now known as BG. 

NTE had proposed a cut of 22 
percent in certain of its charges ■ 
while the regulator wanted a re- 
duction of 33 per cenL The 
MMC has proposed a reduction 
of 28 per cent which will mean 


a cut in electricity bflls in real 
terms of 14 per cent. 

i^a trick Haren, chief executive 
of NIE. warned that Mr Mcfl- 
doon’s refusal to accept the 
MMC’s ruling threatened to 
bring the whole regulatory 
framweoric into disrepute, adding: 
“It is not now open to the direc- 
tor-general to reject the MMCs 

conclusions and we shall resist any 

attempt on his pan to do so." 

Although regulators are tech- 
nically at liberty to disregard the 
MMC fi n di n gs, since it is effec- 
tively acting as a court of appeal, 
the-convention is for the MMCs 
recommendations to be accepted. 



Peugeot increases 
profits to £30.5m 


Peugeot Motor, the Coventry- 
based car maker, increased its 
profits sixfold to £30 -5m last 
year as production reached 
record levels and its share of the 
UK car market rose, writes 
Michael Harrison. - 
The profits compare with the 
£74m that the entire Peugeot 
group earned in 1996 and help ex- 
plain why the French parent 
axnpany delivered a vote of con- 
fidence m its UK operation ty ap- 
proving a £l 00 m investment in a 
new model this month. The car, 
a replacement for the 205, will go 
into production at Coventry late 
next year alongside die 306. 


The strength of stering against 
the French franc helped Peugeot 
to sell more cars last year with ’ 
IJC sales rising by 10,000 to 
153^42. But Peugeot said the 
main factor behind the £30.5m 
profit - its highest since I 9 g\ _ 
was the improved competitive, 
ness of the Coventry plant 
Richard Parham. Peugeot's 
m a n agi ng director, said he ex 
peered to increase sales further 
this year against a background 

of modest growth in the UK car 
market. Production is expected 
to reach 90,000 against 85 751 

last year- ofwhkh just under 

one-third were exported. 





















homes & money 


Shopping for snares in tfie 
High Street “ 

Invest to collect reel in 
the cash : ,3U 



House hunting, 


fee and easy 


F or IS months Jeremy 

Williams, a freelance adver- 
rising account planner and his 



Dirty work well done 


A year ago, Josephine Seccombe. a 
management consultant, was deva- 
stated to learn that she had nar- 
rowly failed to buy a derelict Vic- 
torian house in ShacklewelL, north 
London. The three-bedroom property was 
not much to look at - plaster falling off, rot- 
ten windows, collapsed ceilings, a damp cel- 
lar. once beautiful rooms partitioned, bricks 
missing. “You wouldn't have washed your 
hands in the bathroom, let alone done any- 
thing else,'' she recalls. But die bouse retained 
many original features - cornices, wooden 
shutters and double doors in. the living room 
- hidden under strips of ply-board, as were 
the spindles of the mahogany banisters. 

A London property developer had also 
spotted the potential, however, and outbid 
her. The usual story seemed set to unfold. 


Property developers are not all 
cowboys, writes Jack O'Sullivan 
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House snapped up for £77,000 is tarted up 
for fast sale and developer walks off with 


for fast sale and developer walks off with 
fat profit, leaving a bodged job. 

But Ms Seccombe was in luck. The devel- 
oper, Martin Fitzgerald, doesn’t conform to 
.stereotype. Where you might expect a- 
smooth charmer in a BMW, offering emol- 
lient smiles and a handshake loaded down 
by gold, what you get is a 50-year-old in a 
beaten-up red van with a load of timber on 
the roof rack and half a house in the back. 
Locals go so far as to say he is that rare com- 
modity an honest developer. 

Indeed, such was Mr Fitzgerald’s repu- 
tation that after viewing prev ious work, Ms 
Seccombe bought the dilapidated house 
from him within days of the original sale. 
But the price wasn't £77,000. She paid 
£120.000 for Mr Fitzgerald’s promise to do 
his “usual job”. Twelve weeks after she’d first 
seen the week. Ms Seccombe moved into 
a restored home, with replastered walls and 
ceilings, new sash windows, modem central 
heating, rewiring, and a new kitchen with 
French windows, created by knocking 
through an outside loo. a scullery and an old 
kitchen. “I could never have project-man- 
aged the work so efficiently." says Ms Sec- 
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Martin Fitzgerald (top picture): a rare commodity 


PHOTO: NICOLA KURTZ 


combe. “And it would have been much more 
difficult living here through the mess." 
Indeed, using a developer worked out 
cheaper: she had budgeted to pay £72,000 
for the bouse and spend £50,000 doing it up. 

Her story is repeated throughout the 
Stoke Newington and Clapton area of 
north London where Martin Fitzgerald 
has cut a swathe through decayed bousing 
stock, for more than a decade. “There’s one 
road which they say should be renamed 
Fitzgerald Street, because I’ve done so many 
of the houses,” he says. “The last time one 
came up for auction, three local residents 
rang to tell me. They wanted me to do it up 
because it improves the street” 

“Martin is an original,” says Josephine 


Seccombe. “He appreciates these old 
houses, and his work reflects that." 

So what is life like for that rare beast a 
Nineties developer with a conscience? 
“We're making hay while the sun shines,” 
says Mr Fitzgerald, who has seen prices rise 
by 30 per cent in two years. A recent sale 
tells the story. “I bought a three-bedroom 
place off the council last year for £98,500, 
expecting to spend my usual £30,000 on it 
and sell it for £145,000, leaving me with 
. £16,500. We’ve just sold it for £160,000. On 
a rising market you make a bonus. The 
trouble is, you then have to pay more for 
the next derelict house you buy.” 

The late Eighties and early Nineties 
were rocky. “We made a lot of money up 


to 1988 and then went on a curve down- 
wards. The combination of failing prices, 
high interest rates and tax bills for the good 
years got us into trouble. We waited eight 
years for the recession to end.” Though he 
avoided bankruptcy, there were dark days. 
At the top of the market in 1988 he owned, 
virtually outright, a huge, £350,000 Victor- 
ian detached house in Hertford. In 1992 
debts forced him to sell a third of it off for 
£150,000 and remortgage, for £150,000, the 
four-bedroom remainder where he now 
lives with his wife and four children. “We 
dropped nearly 300 grand in the bad years. 
It was enough to make you a bit religious. 

“A lot of people left the business and went 
into letting, where you do up a place and 
bring in tenants. But that ties up your cash 
. I like to be buying and selling. That way 
you can respond to the market quickly." 

The turning-point for Mr Fitzgerald was 
when Britain left the. European Exchange 
Rate Mechanism in 1992. “We decided to 
go for growth," he says. That means devel- 
oping a dozen houses a year. 

“I like to think of myself as a renovator 
and an organiser,” he says, standing in the 
debris of a recent acquisition. It has been 
cleaned back to its plain Victorian brick and 
the back wall is trussing. The job ahead is 
like transforming a mouthful of rotten, filthy 
molars into aset of beautiful milk teeth. But 
it’s a task that is becoming increasingly 
urgent. According to the Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation, houses built today will have to 
last longer than the Pyramids or Stone- 
henge, given the rate of building new ones. 

“I like to have six houses on the go - two 
or three identified for purchase, a couple 
being built, two or three being decorated.” 

Holidays, he says, are difficult to take. Tn 
a recession you’re worried about not doing . 
enough work, and when things are going 
well, you don’t want to miss out on the good 
times.” But this year he expects to spend la 
fortnight in Florida. "The wife’s booked it. 
She’s told me Td better be there.” 


I rising account planner and his 
wife Anne Hyde, a freelance pho- 
tographer, became increasingly 

frustrated house-huntets. “We 

were inundated with mail, wasted 
most weekends on wild goose 
chases, and our relationship 
became fractious,” Mr Williams 
says. Finally they decided to pay 
someone else- to find them a new 
home and they hired the services 
of County Homeseareh. 

The couple knew they were 
looking for a rarity - a rural prop- 
erty at around £100,000, within 
one-and-a-haif hours of London - 
and indeed, it took, another eight 
months to find the place they 
wanted. Bids were invited on the 
property, aind "a Homeseareh 
agent, Douglas Fensome, advised 
them on what to offer. Last May, 
they became the ownere of a two- 
bedroom lodge on a country estate 
in Buckinghamshire. 

‘Time was money for us," says 
Mr Williams. “It was a wonderful 
feeling to be able to let go of the 
reins, and we ended up with pretty 
much a perfect match to our 
brief.” 

Anyone who has ever braved 
the rigours of the property market 
will know how exhausting and 
demoralising the search for a 
house can be. There are so many 
criteria to satisfy, and so few hours 
in the day to make the necessary 
phone calls and trudge round 
homes on show - most of which 
are not going to fit the bill anyway. 

With so little currently in the 
market-place, paying somebody 
else do the searching, white know- 
ing tbit you will be getting the 
best possible deal is an attractive 
proposition. Property search com- 
panies, which sell themselves on 
taking the stress out of house- 
hunting, claim to have expert 
knowledge of the market-place, 
and are confident of being able to 
get a better pricefor a property 
than the client would acting alone. 

Typically, when clients approach 
a search company, an agent will 
come and see them face-to-face to 
get a feel for exactly what they are 
looking for, and within what price 
range. Once it has been estab- 
lished that the company can work 
productively for the client, a con- 
tract is drawn up and an initial fee 
levied. The idea is to ensure that 
the client is serious, but the 
amount paid is sometimes 
deductible from the final fee. 

Estate agents are keen to deal 
with search companies because 
they know the buyer being repre- 
sented is serious, and that good 
relationship means that firms 
often get wind of properties 
before they go on the market. The 
firm then takes the client to the 
very best places it has seen, giving 
advice and pointing out pitfalls, 
and, when the client has made a 
decision, the condition of the 
property is assessed. The final fee 
. charged to the client for the ser- 
vice is usually between 1 and 2.5 
per cent of the purchase price. 

One of the most established 
search organisations is Property 
Vision, which has been finding 
homes in the country for the time- 


that they just weren t gcitm*. from 

Sratc^nts. Estate agents are 

acting fn the interests of ito- - 
not the buyer, and we found • 
purchasers were prepaid W M 
someone to act on their bJuff 

Property Vision will 
properties starting at f-Wfi JJ J ,n 
the country, and at JLoO.000 ' 
London, with London property 
now constituting around two- 
thirds of its business, with a rtyv- 
trarionfceofil-a*) in 
(£2 j 00 in the country), and a final 
fee of 22? per cent of the prop- 
erty’s purchase price, EHmgworlh 
admits Property- Vision is mure 
expensive than other buying agen- 
cies, but the initial charge is 
returnable against the final 
amount. 

Stacks Relocation, which was su 
up in 1984 and now has 14 
regional offices, charges a 
retaining fee, returnable against a 
final fee of 1.5 per cent of the pur- 
chase price. Paul Greenwood, 
managing director, claims to save 
clients money “not necessarily 
from the asking price of a prop- 
erty, but from what would happen 
if they were left to their own 
devices”. 

County Homeseareh, estab- 
lished seven years ago by Jonathan 
Haward, now has 23 offices coun- 
tiy-widc, with offices in Singapore 
and Hong Kong serving expatri- 
ates returning to the UK. It will 
search for properties worth from 
£75,000 up to several million 
pounds, charging a registration fee 
of £350 to “sort the wheal from 
the chaff”. The final fee is equiva- 
lent to either 1.5 per cent of the 
purchase price, or 15 per cent of 
the saving made on the asking 
price - whichever is the greater. 

Some estate agents will also act 


for buyers, among them Savills in 
London. Johnny Turnbull, of its 
Krughtsbridgc office, says: “A 
client who’s been looking unsuc- 
cessfully for, say. six months, 
might come to me and say ‘We get 
on with you - will you help us 
keep looking?’ I might then see a 
suitable place about to go on to 
the market, and if the client likes 
it E will try and get it at the best 
possible price for him.” Thai, of 
course, constitutes something of a 
role reversal for the estate agent, 
whose job ii is usually to make as 
lucrative a sale as possible, but 
agents do not usually ask for any 
money initially, and the final fee 
charged is only 1 per cent of the 
purchase price. 

Meanwhile Jeremy Williams is 
in no doubt that using a search 
company gave good value for 
money. "What we saved on 
mileage," he says “we’ve been able 
to spend on making the house 
look exactly as wc want it.” 


Property Vision : 0171 823 S3SS. 
Stacks Relocation. : 01666 860523. 
County Homeseareh: 01872 
223349. Association of Relocation 
Agents: 01273 624455. 


Scott Hughes 
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Country Property 


A Utile piece qf 
heaven on earth 

Ddighhi] b-racm house in 
MxiKhi-jfivr HILir*. Paved 
courtyard, 'invwcrod 
icruw and private jtirden 
make ihu. a rare property. 
1 hour Plw, ixbh and' 
mountain* 1 ■ hour. 

OA £70,000 

For detail, please phone 

353 1821 0689 


ITALY 

£1 buys 2700 Lire!" 


£41 ,000 buys 
1 this house at 
CasaHki 

sisS 

bedrooms, 
garden and 


Tafe 0171 739 8244 
Fax: 0171 70S 8248 
Mflontnr FOPDAC, 
NAEA.RABCI 
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Overseas Property 
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• The tartest display of 
property overseas in 
the UK 

• Over lOO different 
agents and developers 

• Holiday, retirement 
and husinor.ii property 

•“Expert .idvisoTS 
LeC-il Ii Financial 


— • SPAIN 

— •GREECE • POfiTUGAL 

• FRANCE • FLORIDA • CYPRUS 

• THE BAHAMAS • S/AFRICA • IRELAND 

• CANARY & BALEARIC ISLANDS 

• ANDORRA • THE USA • GIB 
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ADMISSION 
FOR 2 WITH 
THIS ADVERT 
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CHILDREN FREE 



London Property 



DULWICH 

SE LONDON 

Prestigious delightful villa 
built m 1886. 
Immacafairc interior and 
exterior. Around 4.000 sq. ft. 

of living space. 1 '4 acre 
terraced gardens' surrounding 
. Use freehold property. 

£535,000 

Teb 0181 693 2928 



FRENCH PROPERTY HEWS 
monthly, lor your free copy Me- 
phone (0181) 847 1834 



Advertise your property through the Independent and 
Independent on Sunday 's highly successful Property Gallery ; a 
marketplace that fa tried, tested and works. 

The advertisement appears in- the module format shown here, 
with 40 words of copy complemented by a fall colour 
photograph of.your home. 

The Cost 

The more advertisements you book, the cheaper the cost per ad:- 
1 x Advertisement costs £95 

2 x Advertisements cost £130 (£65 each) 

3 x Advertisements cost £150 (£50 each) 



Fffl in this coupon aod scud payment, a colour photograph and up to 40 words of couv to- Thn " 

Classified Advert*** 19th Floor, Independent Newspaper, I oL, 

NAME — — — — — — - — — TE LEPHOWE (daytimci 

ADDRESS.^. : 



QtHDn-CARDNoLLli..lJ II 1 I 1 I 1 H 1 1 f lamram .signaturc 

For adnee or more information plea se call • The Property Team' on 0171-293 ISUorOn^HO' 


Don t miss our feature on 
Sunday May 3rd on “ Live I Work" space. 
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Is it worth splashing out on a swimming pool? Penny Jackson tests the water 


A 


s temperatures soared over 
Easter, swimming pool cov- 
ers came off across the coun- 
try. However, not many peo- 
ple actually set out to buy a 
house with a pool. The chances are 
they will buy despite rather than 
because of it, even though they may 
end up enjoying its use. Anyone con- 
sidering bail ding a pool should do it 
entirety for themselves, not as a future 
selling point. However well it is 
designed, the next owners would invari- 
ably have chosen to do it differently. 

Catherine Scales, who acquired a 
covered pool when she and her family 
moved out of London, would love to 
move it "It was plonked right in the 
middle of the garden even though 
there Is plenty of space at the side of 
the house. It’s a bit of an eyesore.” _ 
Nevertheless, with a young family h 
does -get a good deal of use which 
makes the effort involved in main- 
taining it worthwhile. "You have to be 
absolutely sure the chemical mix is 
right, and of course you get leaf prob- 
lems. We have strict safety rules, such 


as not allowing anyone to swim alone, 
or the children to go in without an 
adult present We always lock it and 1 
would never have a pool that was not 
completety secure. Having said that, it 
is great in summer for family parties.” 

Estate agents often find that a pool 
is a liability when it comes to market- 
ing a house. They find prospective buy- 
ers can be alarmed by the maintenance 
costs and often express a preference for 
tennis courts. "A substantial country 
house does not have to have a pool to 
get the price. 1 can’t remember the 
number of times 1 have seen an out- 
door pool turned into a rose garden,” 
says Bib Dixon of Duttons. However, 
even though there was a fab-off in the 
construction of pools during the reces- 
sion, the Swimming Pool Allied Trade 
Association (SPAXA), has seen the 
demand come back with a vengeance 

wo man said that^anything which did 
not involve tens of thousands of 
pounds was selling fast. Pools can cost 
anything from a kit at £2,000 to £3,000 
to well over £100,000. Maintenance 


jrdmgto SPA3A, should be 
ban £1,000 a year. 


costs, accor 
no more than . 

Tommy de Mallet Morgan of Savills’ 
Guildford office is aware of the nui- 
sance potential of pools, but has also 



past few years. 
Given that money is not Hkety to be an 
obstacle in a house where £50,000 
might be spent on the kitchen alone, 
be has seen pools that would make any- 
one’s mouth water. They can be sited 
in extensions that appear like conser- 
vatories or orangeries and to ab intents 
and purposes they become part of the 
house. “Ideally, a pool should be 
appetising in winter even if it is not 
integral to the house. In period build- 
ings. where extensions would be 
umikety to get permission, I have seen 
some wonderful pools in old barns, 
where you find yourself swimming 
under rafters and beams," he says. 

Pools in a garden setting are often 
more sensitive to their surroundings 
than they used to be, he finds. Instead 
of stone of a Mediterranean hue, they 


tend to be natural - and the fashion for 
deck pools, where water comes up to 
the level of the paving, gives them a 
softer look. At the top end of the mar- 
ket, people are not happy with a few 
lengths a day but want a foil leisure 
complex of gymnasium and pooL 
This is a feature picked up, but with 
limited success, by property develop- 
ment companies. They believed that the 
fad for fitness would prove a big attrac- 
tion when it came to selling new devel- 
opments in London. Indeed, a private 
pool in a London has a pub that its 
country equivalent appears not to have, 
possibly because it is likely to be 
indoors. But some developers have 
jckiy b 


seen swimming ] >ools qujc 




ly become 
egalian, for instance, 
lit one "in at Free Trade Wharf in 
□don's Docklands, but it has proved 
to be a real disappointment. In 
Kensington Green, Taylor Woodrow 
consulted residents about putting in a 
pool but received a resounding no. 

Linda Beaney of Beanev Pearce 
says residents rarely nse pools. Those 
that do want to swim prefer the more 


social atmosphere of a chib. “Residents 
have to pay for maintenance of the 
pool through service charges. Also it 
can be difficult to sd&I a pool. There is 
nothing worse that sitting on your bal- 
cony having dinn er with the smell of 
chlorine wafting through.” She sees 
gymnasia and tennis courts as the 
most popular way forward. 

For those who see years of long, hot 
summers stretching ahead, and have 
the money and space for a pool, there 
is some comfort from the water com- 
panies. Southern Water does not 
include pools in its sprinkler ban an$l 
once the pool is filled, considers the 
amount of water used as negligible. Bui 
Thames Whter is beginning to meter 
pool owners. 

Where the pool becomes a nuisance, 
there are alternatives. If transforming 
the plot into a rose garden doesnl 
appeal, follow the example of one 
Home Counties buyer who turned his 
pool into a sunken golfing range. 

For advice about swimming pools 
contact SPATA on 01264 356210 


Three on view 

with swimming pools 



10 Abbotsbury Road, London W14, has an outdoor 
hearedpool in a large garden which backs on to Holland 
Park. The pool has an automatic roller cover for safety and 
to conserve heaL The detached, low house has six bed- 
rooms. three bathrooms and. on the top floor, a large fam- 
ity-cum-playroom. It was built in 1936 m the original 

S of Holland House. It is on the market for £3. 85m 
Chesterfield (0171 581 5234) and John D Wood 
7 0705). 



Frith HalL East Ruieigh. Kent, is an eariy Victorian house 
with gardens, paddocks and and orchards in more than 10 
acres. It has a swimming pool and a hand tennis court. The 
six-bedroom house, with reception, drawing room and sit- 
ting room, has original fireplaces, shutters and cornices. In 
the grounds there'is a detached period barn which could be 
converted. Offers in excess of £600,000 through Lane Fox 
(01732459900). 



East Down, Paignton, South Devon, dales back to the 
Napleonic wars. It has a crenellated lower and is thought 
to have held prisoners en route to Dartmoor. In the 23 
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New Homes 


STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
OF QUALITY AND STYLE 

Mkretag ibe bBfdyncccnfld Osratey Vkwi devetapn aa with only two prstb o wa irm«taia& Cornu lm 

or now sriSnt ibe new bcOiL Cbmer Qtsceoi oo tbe idc. Comer Onccor* taut wttfe tbe oat dmekrirt 

nd Bnidi dm Oatedey Vlewi la renowned foe, tad otfcti a ttbeaem of 2 tmt 3 bed. 2 bah qxBOKaa M 
excqiioo*! dtjdex style qaanau. Odm igrin Comer QeneetH it paving to he a popalv «d *9 tat sd6« 1 
OsKrtey Viewi. 



ir Security Video emy sysem 
+ Fined carpets 

^ Fenton: eotupfeo i e oi aiy tiKfig to 
bathrooms & kitchen 

* Muhi channel TV in lounge A bedroom 

* Eo-sohe bathrooms Fftted Utcften frith 
toy fti rty /ft rrnr. oven, hob, 
microwave, dtsbwuber, wanhr r/fltycf. 


* Gas cental beating 

* Telephone points to ball and bedroom 

'ir tf ftf ft o ff 

* Ample car paAtag for residents Aviciicd 
Apartments available from £89,000 at Comer Crescent, only two magnificent pemhouses of 
3,000 sq ft phis renaming in the Osier ley Views Complex 




THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OLD EALING HOSPITAL 
SALES INFORMATION CENTRE OPEN MON-FRI 12pm - 7pm 
SAT-SUN 12pm-5pm Any otiw time by prior appointment 

OSTERLEY VIEWS, WINDMILL LANE (Off Uxbridge Rd),Td 0181 813 8839 


ALSO 


COMER HOMES HAVE JUST RELEASED THE WOODLANDS 

3BEDLUXXlRYAPAinMENT$INWESTHAM 

(only 150 yards ftum Wen Hnzn Tnbe Station and mainline station, 15 mins from Liverpool street) 

PRICES ONLY £69,950 (Deposit paid, move in for £99) 

For funher information Tel 0171 474 6560. 

Shovflat open 11am to 7pm each day except Tuesday. 
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France 


Vivre en France 

easier than you think to own a cottage in farted” 

Rural France awaits you 

• Cottages to Chateaux 

• Over 10 years experience 
AH your questions answered 

Tel: 0171 515 8660 
Fax: 0171 538 0895 



S Winkworth % 

WEST END 

COVENT GARDEN, SOHO, 
BLOOMSBURY, FITZROVIA 

UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 
MEANS WE URGENTLY 
REQUIRE 

FLATS/HOUSES 
FOR SALE & TO RENT 

CALL THE LEADING 
WEST END 
AGENTS 
NOW 

0171 - 240-3322 
35 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, WC1A 1BH 
FAX: 0171-240-5355 
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Portugal 


Premier Golf & Leisure Resort 
Utixh jnufnnrj v*KWS VKr the tpetUtCMiar 
par 72 course so the sea. Tennis Courts. Championship Bowls, 
Hooted Pool Complex, Fitness Centre, Restaurants d 1 Bar. 

■o 4 Ownership option from £33,500 w 
« Golf Village H onset from £89500 • 

Luxury Viltos with pool <an be builr to your design 
All own tn enjoy piufu’iud tec off times Of 50% i 
For drolls Be colour brochure please call Andrew 

01223 316820 VVlgta 
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A year to live and money to spend • 


L ife insurance has traditionally 
been taken out to provide 
dependents with some finan- 
cial security when their loved 
ones die. But what if the policy- 
holder is diagnosed with a terminal 
illness? It would be a comforting 
thought if we could offer someone 
the chance to five out their dreams 

in their last year of life. 

Many terminally ill patients have 
problems coping with the expensive 
bills that often result from care and 
medical attention. Tb be able to 
receive some of the benefits of thetr 

life insurance policy when they 
need it could make what remains 
of their lives much easier in finan- 
cial terms. And it can give them the 
chance to put their personal affairs 
in order before they die, or to ful- 
fil long-held ambitions. 

Brenda Ward and Tony Wright, 
featured on BBC! recently, were in 
this situation. With Brenda being 
diagnosed as having only one year 
to live, they cashed in their life 
insurance policies and used the 
money to make the most of their 
remaining days together, travelling 
and buying luxuries. 

Life Benefits Resources is one of 
the three UK companies most 
active in buying life insurance poli- 
cies from those diagnosed with 
terminal illness. Known as a 


Life insurance: 

People who are 
terminally ill can 
sell their policies, 
writes Marie Dyne 


“viatical 1 * settlement - taken from 
the word “viaticum”, meaning Holy 
Communion given to a dying per- 
son - this process gives the policy- 
holder a percentage of the sum 
assured, usually up to 80 per cent, 
in return for waiving all rights to 
further benefits from the policy. 

The percentage paid varies 
according to the type of policy and 
the life expectancy of the holder. 
The buyer pays the monthly pre- 
miums to the insurer and. when die 
original policyholder dies, the buyer 
collects the entire sum assured. 

The market began in the United 
States in the 1980s due to the 
onset of Aids-related deaths. It 
acquired a controversial reputation 
due to the dubious methods used 
by some businesses, including the 
deliberately slow processing of 
applications to delay paying the 
policyholder. 

The three companies most active 


in this market in the XJK are Life 
Benefits Resources, which began 
operating in 1992, International 
Viatical Settlements, operating 
since 1995, and Securitised Endow- 
ment Contracts. 

Richard Le gg. H m gctq r 

of Life Benefits Resources, thought 
of the idea while working for a 
church charity. He says: “I was see- 
ing people who were HIV-positive 
in their 20s to 30s with all the hopes 
and aspirations of anyone at that 
age and with no chance to do any- 
thing about them. I looked into the 
American market and I did not like 
what I saw. 

“There are only two criteria for 
us buying a policy -that they have 
a valid policy that has value and 
that they have a terminal iflnfas; 
backed by the medical profession.” 
Life Benefits Resources buys about 
49 per cent of its policies from peo- 
ple with Aids, 49 per cent from can- 
cer victims and the other 2 per cent 
from people with other terminal 
Alnesses. 

The demand for the deals 
offered by these companies has 
highlighted a gap in the insurance 
market, one which life offices then 
rushed to fill by launching terminal 
illness insurance which pays out 
either at death or on diagnosis. 

Old critical illness policies 



Dream boat Some people who cash in their policies use the money to fulfil long-held ambitions such as travelling the world 


tended to cover only certain spec- 
ified illnesses, but the new policies 
applied regardless of the nature of 
the Alness, as long as it was termi- 
nal and the policyholder had less 
than 12 months to live. 


Paul Cowman, business devel- 
opment fnapfly.r at Canada Life, 
said: “Insurers realised there was a 
need for a product that would offer 
cover for people who had a termi- 
nal Alness.” 


Some terminal illness policies 
pay the total sum assured to the 
policyholder, but most pay 75 per 
cent, with the remaining 25 per cent 
being paid on death to beneficiaries 
nominated by the policyholder. 


For further information cMtact: 
Life Benefits Resources 0161 404 
5626; International Viatica* Settle- 
merits 0717 SOI 08S7 : 
Endowment Contracts OlSl Jl*7 
1666. 


14%* p.a. GROWTH. 


0% TAX. 



l% t DISCOUNT. 


The many foresighted investors 
who put money into the Woolwich 
UK Stockmarket Fund PEP at 
launch in January 1991 have seen 
their money grow by an average of 
14% * every year. 

120%* TOTAL RETURN 
In other words, they have more than doubled their money. 
For example, £1,000 invested at launch would now be worth 
£2,207*. And because PEPs are completely tax-free, they can keep 
every penny. 

If you'd like to join them, we’ll even g fve you an extra incentive - 
a special l% f discount on the buying price until 30th April. 

You can invest as little as £25 a month or a lump sum of 
anything from £500 up to £6,000. And you have the reassurance that 
your money is invested mainly in solid blue-chip British companies 
like Shell. Glaxo Wellcome and BT. 

The friendly advisers at any Woolwich branch will be happy to 
give you further details. Alternatively, call us today, free, for an 
information pack quoting reference ISF26/4. For your security, 
telephone conversations may be recorded. 
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Get much more with the 

WOOLWICH 

0800 22 22 00 
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THE VALUE OF YOUR INVESTMENT AND INCOME EARNED IS NOT GUARANTEED AND CAN GO DOWN 
AS WELL AS UP. PAST PERFORMANCE IS NOT NECESSARILY A GUIDE TO FUTURE PERFORMANCE. 
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Nic Cicuti 


W ith only a few more 
days to go before the 
election, this column 
should be addressing any 
last-minute financial issues 
that can still be addressed 
before next Thursday, based 
on the most likely 
assumptions as to who will 
win. 

Hard as I txy T however, I 
simply cannot think of much 
that is worthwhile left to do 
apart from cross our fingers. 

It might stiO be possible to 
call a lender with an 
attractive fixed rate and 
negotiate an immediate 
approval on a loan. This 


Best advice is 
to sit tight, 
crass your 
fingers and 
wait for the 
election to end 

might; be a wise move for - 
some, given expectations of a 
likely interest rate rise after 
the election is decided, as - 
long as legal and other fees .. 
don’t outweigh any savings. 

It makes sense not to lock 
into the plethora of two and 
three-year fixed-rate savings 
deals now on the market, 
particularly with some three- 
month rates looking quite 
generous. 

But elsewhere? There’s 
nor a lot that can be done 
now or even in the weeks 
immediately afterwards. This 
is a consequence of the 
growing closeness between 


new Labour and Tories on 
almost all matters related to 
financial decision-making. 

■fixes? No fear of that 
fearfully strict Gordon 
Brown raising them, or 
denying us our most 
important loopholes to stuff 
a few more quid out of the 
Revenue’s reach. 

Share prices? The markets 
have already discounted the 
prospect of a Labour victory 
and any movement there is 
not electorally determined to 
a significant degree, although 
if John Major can pull off 
another term for his party, 
prepare for a short, sharp 
surge in equity prices. 

Pensions, where the Tbries 
are intent on privatising the 
state pension, is one area of 
difference. Perhaps die most 
optimistic punt, if you 
believe in die possibility of a 
surprise rebound by the 
Conservatives, is into 
utilities, whose share prices 
have lagged in expectation of 
Labour’s windfall tax. Even 
so (though I may have to eat . 
my words next Thursday) the 


possibility seems so remote 
that it might be wiser to go 
for the National Lottery 
rather than invest in another 
Tbiy win. 

Justin Urquhart Stewart, 
director at Barclays 
Stockbrokers, is among those 
arranging a last-minute 
fixed-rate home loan. 
Elsewhere, he jokes, not 
even drinks company shares, 
which traditionally do well at 
election time, have shown 
any great drive. 

Perhaps the best point 
comes from Roddy Kohn. a 
financial adviser at Kohn 
Cougar, in Bristol. He points 
out that anyone's savings 
strategy should be based on 
the long term, looking 10, 15 
or even more years out. 

Under suchcircumstanccs. 
world events, such as US 
interest-rate movements, or 
the future direction of Hong 
Kong, have a far bigger 
determining role on share 
prices than Thursday's 
election. The best advice is 
to sit tight and wail for a few 
weeks. 


Who would be a trustee? 

Pensions: Stephanie Hawthorne looks at a dangerous job 


F ancy a job where the duties involve 
taking responsibility for potentially 
millions of pounds? Where the 
amount you are paid is precisely nothing? 
Try being a pension trustee. 

Trustees are solely responsible for run- 
ning occupational pension schemes from 
6 April 1997. They have terrifying respon- 
sibilities and face severe penalties for non- 
compliance. Yet no previous experience 
is necessary, nor are qualifications and 
tr aining under the Pensions Act compul- 
sory. And the standard rate of pay for this 
onerous job is nothing. 

The first reaction of one trustee board 
when they learnt of the new rules was to 
resign on the spot Indeed, there is a dan- 
ger that the severe penalties for mm com- 
pliance (including fines and even prison) 
will deter people from becoming trustees. 

But Tbm Ross of Alexander Clay is 
reassuring: “On the whole, the actual role 
of the trustee is essentially little different 
than before. It is more strictly codified in 
a pretty bureaucratic way.” 

Trustees’ many duties indude drawing 
up a statement of investment priodples, 
studying the scheme rules, the trust deed, 
the most recent actuarial valuation and 
scrutinising the assets and the members. 

They must see the pension scheme is 
operated in accordance with the trust 


deed- They must keep proper records and 
seek expert advice in banking, investment, 
legal, auditing and actuarial fields. And 
advisers must be appointed by trustees 
and not by the employer. Getting things 
wrong can lead to massive court fines, 
legal bills and compensation orders 
agains t individual trustees. 

The Pensions Act, which came into 
force this month, requires that one-third 
of pension scheme trustees should be 
nominated by members unless alternative 
rules are established. If employers are 
seeking to opt out, they must notify the 
trustees no later than 5 May 1997. A small 
number of schemes are excluded from the 
new trustee nomination requirements. 

Michael Harvey, chief executive of 
Buck Consultants a firm of independent 
actuaries and pension specialists, believes 
the introduction of member trustees “if 
badly handled, can lead to conflict within 
the trustee body, confusion, negotiation, 
mistrust and adverse publicity”. 

Rosemary Mounce, pensions and ben- 
- efits manager at Geest, the fruit and veg- 
etable importer, disagrees: “Member 
trustees are a great improvement, often 
better than management trustees who 
often arejust doing it to get a rung up the 
promotion ladder. 

“Worker trustees take their responsi- 


bilities keenly. And union trustees are 
good with their back-up.” 

Any trustee without training is taking 
a huge risk and may not be able to dis- 
charge his or her duties satisfactorily. 
Employers must provide member trustees 
with reasonable paid time for attending 
meetings and for training. If you arc a 
trustee or advise trustees, insist that you 
and your colleagues attend courses. The 
February issue of Pensions World lists all 
the major trustee trainers. 

As well as information on tax. social 
security and pension law. trustees should 
receive briefings on their own scheme. 

Some schemes may use a professional 
trustee. Richard Thomas of Law Deben- 
ture argues: “There should be an element 
on the trustee board that is independent 
of the company, the members, and the 
adviser and delegates.” 

Trustees should consider indemnity 
policies. These will normally provide 
cover for settlements or awards made by 
the courts and for legal defence costs. 

For diligent and trained trustees, the 
rewards are great: a secure and prosper- 
ous retirement, not only for their fellow 
employees, but also for themselves. 

Stephanie Hawthorne is editor ©/Pensions 
World 
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1 election, and disappointin gl y 
I we have had only one rogue 
• F oB to disturbwbai otherwise 
appears to be a smooth transition 
towards a Labour government. 

Even the spread betting market, 
which attracts some of the smartest 
money, seems stuck in a narrow 
trading range as far as estimates of 
the outcome go, pointing to a 
Labour majority of around 70 
(though I am told some shrewd 
money has. been heading in the 
direction of backing the Liberal 
Democrats and Scottish National- 
ists to do better than expected). 

As an unreconstructed contrar- 
ian, I shall be disappointed if the 
actual result does not oonfound the 
* pundits once more, but with no 
inside knowledge of any sort to call 
on, my personal ambition remains . 
the more modest one of surviving ^ 
until polling day without commit- 
ting any money to the outcome. 

As in so many, t hing s, however, 
the real bet that faces everyone this 
week os how much they are effec- 
tively wagering by doing nothing. 
For investors, in particular, the big 
unreserved question is whether, in 
voting for' a Labour gove rnmen t 
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Jonathan Davis 


they are also, whether deliberately 
or not, voting for higher inflation. 

This is a subject I have been 
chewing over again this week with 
Roger Bootle, the chief economist 
at HSBC James GapeL Roger is 
one of the leading exponents of tbe 
school of thought, once considered 
dangerously wold, now increasingly 
influential, which says that in flati on 
is yesterdays bogeyman. His argu- 
ment, expounded now over the 
past seven years; is that tbe world 
is in the grip of some powerful 
forces which are wiping inflation 
out of our economic system, and 
which are far more powerful than 
most people, including the world’s 
economic policymakers, have yet 


The big question 
is whether, in 
voting for Labour, 
investors are 
also voting for 
higher inflation 

realised. The danger now, he 
argues, is not that inflation is set to 
revive, but that we may tip over into 
worldwide deflation. 

Although it suits central bankers 
and finance ministers to play up 
their own role in killing inflation, 
tbe truth is, claims Roger, that 
there are more powerful forces at 
work which explain why inflation 
has fallen so dramatically not just 
in Britain, but all around the worid. 
He lists the growth of low-cost eco- 
nomic competitors in emerging 
market countries, tbe transforming 
power of computers and the grad- 
ual erosion of “producer power” 
across the developed world. 

Deregulation, privatisation and 


G7 and UK inflation 



the curbs on organised labour 
adopted by many governments 
have also played their part. 
“Throughout the industrialised 
world,” he writes in his book The 
Death of Inflation, “the old cost plus 
bureaucratic system of interlocking 
quasi monopolies is collapsing.” 

With markets opening to com- 
petition all round the world, and 
consumers everywhere in the 
ascendant, it is little surprise, he 
concludes, that inflation continues 
to foil foster and more durably than 
everyone expects. 

One small but telling example is 
what is happening to telephone 
charges in hotels. Time was when 
the hotel added a huge mark-up to 


the cost of phone calls and turned 
a nice profit Now. when many hotel 
users have mobile phones and com- 
petition is driving down the cost of 
charges, those easy pickings are a 
thing of the past. Hotels have to 
look elsewhere for their margins. 

Even the central bankers, claims 
Roger, are not immune: they have 
lost some of their traditional pro- 
ducer power too. Although Will 
Street still appears to dance to a 
tune set by the Federal Reserve, the 
reality is that Alan Greenspan and 
his counterparts at the other cen- 
tral banks are now just as much fol- 
lowers of world-wide economic 
forces as they are trend-setters. ( It 
is no surprise that the book has not 


received a warm welcome in the 
central banking fraternity.) 

When Roger started expounding 
his thesis that inflation was yester- 
day's problem, around 1 99U. he was 
greeted with incredulity, especially 
in the City. When he repeated the 
thesis in 1992, when Britain was 
bounced out of the ERM and into 
a compulsory devaluation of the 
pound, most institutional investors 
“laughed even louder” he recalls. 

The conventional view was that 
devaluation would import infla- 
tion again, as it had always done in 
the past. Bui miraculously, the 
opposite proved to be the case. 
Inflation is the dog that has so far 
fluted to hark. In the UK. although 
the Government has failed to hit its 
election-day target of 22> per cent 
inflation, it is only a hair's breadth 
away from iti and this despite four 
years of steady economic growth 
and a sharp fall in unemployment. 

Where arc we now in the infla- 
tionary cycle? According to Roger, 
while the UK's inflation record is 
still remarkable by recent histori- 
cal standards, it is by no means the 
most impressive performance 
around. The latest data shows that 
inflation in Gcnnanv is down to 1 o 


per cent, in France to 1 per cent, 
and in Japan to zero. Both Italy and 
Spain have inflation under 15 per 
cent, while Sweden, even more 
remarkably, is experiencing falling 
prices. Small wonder that those 
who look Roger's advice and 
invested in European and Scandi- 
navian bonds have reaped a wind- 
fall in the past three to five yearn. 

Is the great disinflation' game 
over? As usual, the markets are still 
fretting about a resurgence of infla- 
tion. but Roger thinks there is still 
more good news to come. He 
remains a bull of bonds, including 
gilts. But even he admits to having 
had some nervousness about the 
way that asset prices have started 
to rise recently in the UK. 

Fortunately! sterling's strength is 
more than countering the infla- 
tionary threat for the moment, and 
that in turn should be enough to 
prevent a Labour government from 
doing too much damage, even if it 
tried. 

Longer term, the thesis of a low- 
price world remains vety much 
intact. Anyone planning their 
finances and future savings would 
do well to ponder the implications 
of a low-inflation future carefullv. 
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An investment basket 



High street shares: Rachel Fixsen peps up her shopping list 


R: 


j icecrispies, semi-skimmed milk, bin 
1 liners, a building society account - 
iand 100 Rank Group convertible 
preference shares. Stock market invest- 
ments could be just another item on your 
shopping list these days. On foe high 
street, building societies now offer pack- 
aged equity products which are low-risk 
enough to attract the cautious saver. 

Familiar names such as Woolwich 
Boil ding Society, Co-operative Insurance 
Services and Halifax Building Society all 
offer equity unit trusts, usually through a 
tax-free jpefsonal equity plan (PEP). 

- Halifax started offering its own PEPs in 
1995, and believes it has tapped a new mar- 
ket, with its high street accesabflhy attract- 
ing savers from outside the professional 
classes towards equity invesanent 
■^e customers we have are often first- 
time buyers of equity products and they 
do like the comfort and trust of beit£ able 
to go and deal with someone they know 
and who in their eyes is tangible,” says 
John Warburton, investment product 
manager at Halifax. 

Halifax offers PEP investments in. its 
Income Thist and its Growth Trust. These 
funds have only been running- for two 
years. So for, both have slightly under- 
performed their competitors, and fees are 


above average. The spread between the 
price you buy and sell at is 5-68 per cent, 
and the annual management fee is 1.5 per- 
cent of the total investment. ! 

. Woolwich offers three funds - its UK 
Stockmarket Fund, an International Man- 
aged Fund andits Corporate Bond Fund. 
Tb make investing seem as simple as pos- 
sible, Woolwich has a Stockmarket Card, 
which investors can use to buy and sell 
units and check, how much their invest- 
ment is worth at any tune. 

Though linked to the long-standing 
household name, Co-operative Insurance 
Services has no retail outlets and operates 
through direct sell either by post or 
phone. It has three unit trust funds: UK 
Growth Trust, UK Income 'Rust and 
Environ Trust - foe UK’s largest ecolog- 
ical fund. AD have performed better than 
average within. their sector over tbe past 
five years, according to the financial infor- 
mation provider MoneyFacts. 

Many other bufldtngsodetfessdlPEFs, 
though most are managed by an insurer. 
It Is easy to buy a PEP on the high street, 
but are you sacrificing potential perfor- 
mance for convenience? 

Independent financial advisers say you 
should give yourself more choice. “There 
might be another product out there that’s 


more appropriate to your circumstances,” 
says Graham Hooper, investment direc- 
tor at IFA firm Chase de Vere, in Bath. 

Mr Hooper says it is no coincidence 
that the performance of these building 
society funds lags behind that of the more 
established fund managers. According to 
Money Facts > a £1,000 investment in the 
Woolwich’s UK Stockmarket Fund three 
years ago would now be worth £1,28255, 
while in tbe Perpetual Income fund it 
would have grown to £1,402.09. 

However, Woolwich says its fund is 
invested very conservatively. “It invests in 
blue chip companies. As a building soci- 
ety we’ve deliberately set up risk-ayerse 
funds - we don’t like volatility,” says Ian 
Jackson, operations manager at Waolwich 
Unit Thist Managers. “The Woolwich 
feels it is in the savings market, and that 
goes through from deposits to equities.” 

.But foe outlook for the market is 
uncertain at foe moment, with the immi- 
nent election and some concerns about 
bow foe economy is going to develop over 
the next six months, says Richard Jeffrey, 
group economist at merchant bank Char- 
terhouse. “For inexperienced investors, 
you don’t want to invest just ahead of a 
period of uncertainty, because you can get 
your fingers burned in foe short term.” 


WHO ARE YOU 
GOING TO VOTE FOR? 
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II rruv be- decision lime, nut there's really no contest. 


Our new account. Platinum Plus offers outstanding interest rates. 

On amounts of £2,500 or more its rates cannot bo beaten by any top ten 
bu Icing society branch based notice account: 

So, :! you're looking tor a candidate which snnds out from the rest, 
visit vour local Alliance & Leicester branch today. , 


arc- sure you'll agree that our Platinum Pius account is worthy of your vote, 
for details or vour nearest Alliance & Leicester branch, cal! 0800 4 12 214. 
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PENSIONS BY 

PHONE 

24 hours a dav 7 da vs a week Now you can pick up the phone and get 

pensions information or advice and even set up a plan, quickly and without fuss 




0345 6789 10 

or talk to vour Indonondent Financial Adviser 
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C oventry Building 
Society is raising the 
rates on its First 
Instant and Postal 50 
accounts. Postal 50 account 
rates co up from 0-6 per cent 
on deposits of £2.000 to OJb 
per cent more on higher 
sums. Call 0345 665521 
Birmingham Mids hires is 
launching a range of fixed- 
rate savings accounts, 
including a three-year term 
paying up to 7.15 per cent 
gross annually on deposits 
above £511000. Two-year 
accounts pay 6.9 per cent 
gross on the same sura. Call 
free on 0645 720721. 

Darlington Building 
Society is launching a 
variable rate cashback 
mortgage offering up to 3 
per cent of the initial loan, 
up to a maximum of £2,400. 


There is a £150 reservation 
fee. Call 01325 366366. 

Premier Fond Managers 
is launching a Global Equity 
Protector fund which tracks 
a range of world stock 
markets and attempts to 
restrict losses by using 
options. Call 0800 212577. 

Bristol & West is offering 
a range of new home loans, 
including a mortgage fixed at 
7.25 per cent to March 2002 
on loans worth up to 90 per 
cent of the home’s value. 

Call 0800 119955. 

NatWest has a free 32- 
page grade on building 
society windfalls, explaining 
everything you need to know 
about share dealing. Call 
0800 200400. 

Bradford Sc Bingley is to 
cut 02 per cent off the 
variable rate of all borrowers 
who have been with the 
society for two years or 
more. The cut applies from 1 
July. Fixed-rate borrowers 
become eligible when they 
move on to the variable rate. 


Best borrowing rates 


Best savings rates 
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I t is said that the worst 
•kind of investor is one 
with 20-20 hindsight. You 
know - the person who 
jobs backwards. A member 
of the “if only” brigade. 
i j ofc jng backwards is a 
useful way of learning from 
your mistakes but too many 
“if onlys” and you may find it 
difficult to take any 
investment decisions. 

One of the more 
acceptable “if onlys” 
occurred to me this week. If 
only two weeks ago I had 

decided to write about 
smaller companies, it might 
have made me look a whole 
lot smarter. I am not jobbing 
backwards. I was on 
television talking about 
smaller companies, so it 
would have been quite 
legitimate to turn thoughts 
for the broadcast medium 
into the written word. I had 
already written a piece about 
mu tual insurance companies 
-they were in the news - 
and I was busy. So it goes. 

For those of you who 
missftri the excitement, in the 
portfolio competition in 
which I, sometimes 
reluctantly, take part on Sky 
Business, I bought some 
Proudfoot shares. What are 
they, 1 hear you ask? They 
are a rather bombed-^ut 
management consultancy. 
Into the portfolio they went 
at 12p. Now just two weeks 
later they are 27p. 

Of course, I could not 
know Proudfoot was going to 
perform so well for me. But 
it all shows what can happen 
if you catch a smaller 
company at the right time. 

Many years ago I bought 
into a transport company 
called Dawson Group. A 
small coterie of brokers 
bought shares at 27p. Before 
you could blink they had 
fallen to lip. 

One of us doubled up his 
holding. If they were cheap 
at 27p, they had to be 
cheaper at lip, was his view. 
The rest of us bit our nails 
and hung on. At 40p two of 


Smaller 

companies 

can deliver 
huge rewards 
if you get the 
timing right 

our gang of four 

I sold a quarter. Another 
quarter went higher- a 
further quarter £1 alww 
that And the last of tbj- 
holding was sold at a bitje 
over £4. That was 
friend who had doubled up 
started to unload his holding. 
He made serious money. 

Of course. 1 can report 
disasters too, but part of the 
fun of buying smaller 
company’shares is ihev can 
deliver huge rewards if you 
get it right. You have to be 
able to live with the risk, 
though. Volatility is higher, 
but by and large smaller 
companies perform belter 
' than their larger 
counterparts. I say by and 
large, because there have 
been periods when they 
underperform significantly. 
The post-19S7 crash was just 
such a lime. 

Stockbrokers can be a 
useful source of information 
on smaller companies. The 
idea for Proudfoot came 
from our own head of 
smaller company research. 

And here is where the 
wealth warning comes in. 
Corrections can be just as 
swift and severe on the down 
side as on the up. Many 
smaller companies have 
share registers dominated by 
directors or family holdings. 
This can make marketability 
difficult, so it is as well to 
remember that you may not 
be able to get out of your 
holding easily. 

Smaller companies are for 
the seasoned investor. I shall 
stick to smaller companies 
rather than trust my luck to a 
handful of multi-coloured 
Lottery ping-pong balls. 

And, xio, I did not buy any 
Proudfoot shares. Well, you 
would not want me accused 
of front-running, would you? 

Brian Tom is chairman of the 
investment strategy committee 
at Greig Middleton (0171 392 
4000) 
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NatWest PEPs 




Alliance ef Leicester 

. windfall? 

* Tarn it into a bumper crop 

tax-free. 

No initial charge • No exit charge* 

• Low annual charge •Tax-free 


return cf just 2£t% p a. from o typical high Interest 
building society account. 

Ail you need to start a new NatWest PEP is 
~ '~\£i.000. or with our UK Tracker PEP 

a r— n i \ non con save requ'orlu tram iust 

4n H 1 r-n _.u e„ , .V, ...... w 


1 £50 c; month. So caii now for on 
application form or return The 
O' pan today. 


Do you know who* you're going to do with return cf just 2.6 ;i p.a. from o typical high interest 

your Alliance 6- Leicester windfall shares? With a building society account. 

NatWest PE? there’s the opportunity for your Ail you need to start a new NatWest PEP i : 

windfall to really grow - tax-free. Cell Direct £i.Q00. or with our UK Tracker PEf 

Our UK Tracker PEP is j OK A C Q1 \ you can save regularly tram jus' 

linked to the performance of the ( L/ O L/ W C5 0 D O I J £50 c; month. So caii now for or 
FT-SE 100 Index - on index ,jj i j-.i. "T ^/application form or return the 

which has grown by 97% in the coupon today, 

past five years. And our Extra Income PEP currently *'£*' r ' c T' TjL -T-' ZZ-Z '! t 'iL-;-'" i 

gives o return of 6.6% p.a. Compare that with a ot or : 

EEEEiEsSU If you hove £4,500 or more to invest in addition to your windfall shores, you 
could invest in a NatWest PEP without affecting your PEP allowance. 
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Postcode L 1 I I t UJJ 


Day Tel. nataeSiDtoda 
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& NatWest 

More than just a bank 
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£100,000 Life Cover 
For As Little As 
30p A Day* 


You may already have enough life 
assurance cover to pay off the mortgage 
should anything happen to you. But how 
would your partner cope with all the other 
costs of living, like paying the bills, clearing 
off debts, and generally supporting your 
family? Conversely, how would you manage 
on your own? 

Term Assurance provides affordable life 
assurance cover .for a fixed period, with a 
guaranteed cash sum payable on death 
during that fixed period. 

For a fixed payment of only £9.10 a month 4, a 
General Accident Term Assurance policy can 
provide cover of £ 100/100 for 10 years. 

Call General Accident now to secure your 
family's future, and receive further, 
information on Term Assurance anfi a 
personal illustration. 


We'll also send you a FREE GIFT of a stylish 
Pen and Pencil set plus details of how to 
claim a second free gift - a choice of a Black 
and Decker Cordless Screwdriver, a 
Custom Monaco Roll Bag or a Casio 
TraVel Clock Radio Alarm. 



This offer applies if you are aged between 20 and 
55 inclusive. 

•This is based on a healthy male, nnn-smokcr. 
aged 30 next birthday. 

The cost of cover will depend on age, se.x and 
smoking status. 

Full written details of Term Assurance are 
available on request. Any financial advice given will relate only 
to the products of General Accident Life. 

Genual Accident Life Assurance Limited 
2 Rougier Street York YOl IHR 
General Accident Life is regulated by the 
, Personal Investment Authority 

KEY PROTECTION FROM 



THE 

KEY PEOPLE 
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Tate Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms 


ACT NOW! 

TO REQUEST FURTHER 
DETAILS AND YOUR FREE GIFT 


CALL FREE: 

LINES OPEN 24 HOURS 

0500 100200 
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k 
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280/3 


'"Ybu may telephone 'me on: 
^ Daytime ' 


. PbstCode. 


.Evening. 


Or complete the coupon and send to: 
Term Assurance, General Accident, 
FREEPOST, YO550, YORK YOl I BR 
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' Open your eyes 
to investments 

Makeover: An optometrist needs to plan ahead 
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Name: Sandra Small 
Age: 34 

Occupation: Self-employed optometrist 
The problem: Sandra earns about £34*000 work- 
ing for a number of firms in the Midlands. She 
contributes £75 per month to a personal pen- 
sion with Equitable Life and has been con- 
tracted out of Serps with Abbey life since 
before becoming self-employed. Sandra wants 
to retire at 55 on a salary equivalent to £20,000 
in today’s terms. 

Apart from money she has set aside ibr tax, 
Sandra has approximately £11,000 on deposit, 
a Tessa with Birmingham Midshires and is 
expecting free shares from the Halifax and 
Woolwich building society flotations. Sandra 
has a Capital House Synergy Mortgage Plan 
PEP which is run by Newton, into winch she 
pays £22 a month. A home-owner, she is look- 
ing tomove into a bigger house. 

The adviser: Bryan Fisher is an independent 
financial adviser and the financial planning 
manager at Berkeley Financial Planning in 
Coventry, lb): 01203 555240. 

The advice: “First, your pension. Ifyou require 
your retirement income to be inflation-proofed 
you will-need to fully fund pensions to your 
maximum allowance, which at your age is 175 
per cent of your taxable income. 

This equates to £495.83 a month. As you are 
a higher-rate taxpayer you qualify for tax relief 
at the higher rate of 40 per cent and the.net 
“cost" is reduced to £297.49 a month.' I would 
recommend increasing regular contributionsby 
£150 to £200 a month, and then making a sin- 
gle contribution at the end of the tax year. . 

You previously contracted out. of Serps 
through Abbey Life. No further money, 
{rebates) will be paid into this plan now that 

l^Ycninmt raJx sire yom pension premiums 
'wH^met if you fall ill or have an accident 
witb- 1 jwsever of premium” facilities. 

; Ntypto your investments.* You have accu- 
mulated capital which is largely deposit-based 
at present Although this is considered low risk, 
ft gjvesyou very little chance of capital growth 
certainly in the medium to long term. 

The Capital House PEP is perfectly accept- 
able. However, I would be looking to increase 
‘ the Investment you make of £22.02 a month. 


You cannot take out any fur ther PEPS as you 
are only allowed one general PEP per tax year. 
The Halifax and Woolwich shares can be 
transferred into a PEP and Capital House/New- 
ton are preparing to launch details of their own 
plan. Alternatively you may wish to keep one 
of the shares within a single-company PEP. Yon 
may need to add some capital to meet the 
minium investment level of some companies. 

Over five years, 1 would suggest unit trusts. 
The sector I currently favour is the UK Equity 
Income. Providers I recommend are Jupiter, 
GT Britannia and Schroders. Alternatively, 
bearing in mind your prospective bouse pur- 
chase, you may wish to keep a broad base of 
deposits, as you have accounts with societies 
which may demutualise. 

I would recommend you hold the Birming- 
ham Midshires Tessa for the full term to ben- 
efit from die tax-free growth. Also, you may 
qualify for shares if Birmingham Midshires 
decides to change its status. 

You have about £5(X) per month available for 
investment- After the increased pension invest- 
ment and protecting your income, you are left 
with about £260 to spare. 1 would suggest you 
consider a mixture of further PEP investment 
and a good, lower-risk with -profit endowment 

Finally, your income is dependent upon your 
ability to work. You indicate that you would 
need a minimum of £500 a month to maintain 
your standard of living. Income protection 
insurance is vitaL You are in a low-risk occu- 
pation and the premiums are veiy affordable. 
Friends Provident charges £1439 a month for 
a £500-a-month income. This is deferred for 
three months and paid until your 55th birth- 
day. I would suggest an index-linked contract 
to combat the effects of inflation. 

Critical illness insurance pays out a tax-free 
sum upon diagnosis of one of a range of seri- 
ous Alnesses. I would suggest this insurance to 
cover your mortgage. On a joint life, first claim 
basis, protecting your mortgage £56,000 loan 
is well within your budget Guardian charges 
£29-48 for that level of cover.” 

The verdict: T found Biyan’s advice helpful 1 
did not know that you can have pension plans 
running with several providers. Also, 1 will be 
considering some form of income protection, 
especially as I am self-employed-" 
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John Whiting 


A new tax year brings a 
new tranche of tax 
allowances. This one 
also brings the pqssibAhy of 
a new government and tax 
changes in due course. So, 
can you still take sensible 
advantage of the variety of 
tax-efficient investments on 
offer to ensure that the 
taxman doesn’t grab a share 
of your investment cake? 

Well, if you are prepared 
to lock away your cash for 
five years, a Tfcssa is a 
“must-have". You can' invest 
up to £9,000 over the five 
years and any interest 
received is tax-free 
providing you don’t 
withdraw more than 
(basically) the interest from 
the account. Interest rates 
vary among banks and 
building societies, but are 
usually good. While it does 
not protect against inflation 
in quite the same way as a 
good stock market 
investment, you won’t lose it 
all on a Black Monday. 

There are various types of 
tax-exempt National Savings 
Certificates: Fixed Issue 
Certificates offer a 
guaranteed tax-free 
compounded return if held 
for five years. Alternatively, 
Indexed Linked Certificates 
also need to be held for five 
years and the return is 
calculated by reference to a 
fixed percentage, plus 
inflation (as measured by 
the retail price index). This 
offers a bit of the best of 
both worlds - the security of 
a fixed investment, plus 


Make sure 

the taxman 

doesn’t get his 

hands on 

a slice of 

* 

your cake 

protection against inflation. 
There are also Yearly Plan 
Savings Certificates - good 
for higher-rate taxpayers 
aiming to build up a capital 
sum with a fixed rate of 
interest. You can currently 
invest £10,000 in the fixed 
issue and a further £10,000 
in the indexed -linked one. 

For the more adventurous 
there are riskier tax-efficient 
investments. Ex-Chancellor 
Nigel Lawson is back on TV ' 
screens drawing attention to 
the PEP regime he created. 
However, this should not be 
held against it as an 
investment- All the 
dividends, interest and 
capital gains produced by a 
PEP are tax-free and you do 
not have to hold the 
investment for any 
minminm length of time. 

Investment in a PEP has 
some of the risks of a stock 
market investment, though 
corporate-bond PEPS offer 
immediately higher income 
and less volatility. You can 
invest up to £9,000 - £6,000 
in a general PEP and £3,000 
in a single-company PEP. 

It can also make a lot of 
sense to transfer any free 
building society conversion 
shares into a PEP to avoid 
tax charges later. 

Adrenaline junkies have 
the Enterprise Investment 
Scheme (EIS) which offers 
substantial tax advantages to 
encourage investment in 
unquoted securities. Relief 
of 20 per cent on 
investments up to £100,000 
with CGT exemption on the 


disposal sounds almost too 
good to be true. 

Drawbacks are the risks 
involved in investing in 
unquoted companies, that 
shares must be held for five 
years and the restrictions 
placed on the level of 
involvement in the 
company. 

Venture Capital Trusts are 
similar - quoted companies 
holding 70-plus per cent of 
their investments in the type 
of unquoted companies that 
would basically qualify for 
HIS and up to 30 per cent in 
other investments. They 
offer similar tax advantages 
to the EIS but aim to 
dimin ish the risk. 

Probably the most tax- 
efficient investment you can 
make is a pension. And 
whDe some would prefer to 
live their lives according to 
the "might be run over by a 
bus tomorrow" theory, 
population statistics suggest 
that buses are being driven 
more carefully these days. 

Not only do you get a 
deduction for pension 
payments made into a 
personal pension fund, the 
tax-free lump sum on 
retirement is also free of 
tax. As your income is likely 
to drop on retirement you ' 
will also probably pay tax at 
a lower rate on the income 
you receive. It is generally 
nor a high-risk investment in 
the cautious Nineties, 
whatever the spectre of the 
Maxwell saga may suggest 

Of course Premium 
Bonds and the National 
Lottery can be very tax- 
efficient investments - no 
tax on winnings. But 
unfortunately no relief on 
losses either. This illustrates 
a wider issue: you must look 
at the overall investment 
return and make sure it is 
competitive. Ihx-free does 
not guarantee the best 
result. 

John Whiting is a tax partner 
at Price Waterhouse 


PERSONAL PENSIONS 

Do you need a pension 
plan that’s ready for life’s 
unexpected turns? 


No matter how carefully you plan, life has a habit of 
presenting us all with unexpected twists and turns. Early 
retirement; a change of career, children. All these can change 
your circumstances, so you need a pension plan which is 
flexible enough to let you cope with any changes - without 
penally! 

That is why you should consider an Equitable Pension 
Plan, which: 

* Lets you vaiy contributions - without 
penalty. 

* Lets you retire earlier than planned - 
without penalty. 

* Provides a full return of fund in the 
event of death before retirement. 

The Equitable Life does not pay commission to third 
parties for the introduction of new business. So, if you'd like 
to know more, call us direct on (0990) 38 48 58 or send off 
the coupon below for further information by post and by 
telephone. 

www.equhable.co.uk 
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What to do with the money 


Free shares: 

Cash them, 
keep them or 
invest 
elsewhere? 
Neil Baker 
and Ken 
Welsby look . 
at the options 


T here’s an old saying that you 
never get something for noth- 
ing. While the diehard fans of 
mutual ownership may look on 
a windfall as a bribe, most of the 13 
million of us in line for a payout regard 
it as money for almost nothing - and 
are much more concerned about what 
to do with it 

If you receive free shares from one 
of the building societies and insurance 
companies that are shedding their 
mutual status, you have three choices: 
sell the shares and spend the cash, 
keep the shares as an investment or 
sell them and invest the money in 
some other way. 

Cashing in straight away makes 
sense if you are in debt This is par- 
ticularly true if you have a hefty unau- 
thorised overdraft or a long-standing 
bill on a store card or credit card. 

In any of these cases the interest on 
the debt is probably going to be higher 
than the returns on an investment and, 
if you have been str ugg ling to keep up 
the parents, using the windfall in thus 
way will probably add to your peace 
of mind. 

For those who want to hold wind- 
foil shares for the long term, it makes 
sense to put them into a personal 
equity plan and so avoid paying tax on 


the money you make. All sorts of PEP 
deals are available from fund man- 
agers, banks and stockbrokers, many 
of which are mounting aggressive 
marketing campaigns aimed at wind- 
fall beneficiaries. 

Bufldiag society watchers point to 
the success of Abbey National, which 
has seen its share price increase more 
than threefold since it was floated. 

although C-ify flnflty gs suggest Alliance. 

& Leicester does not have such a great 
growth potential. 

But holding on to windfall shares 
might not always be the best option, 
especially for first -time investors. The 
main attraction of a PEP is that any 
dividends or capital growth will be tax 
free. But having your money invested 
in company shares can be risky. 

It is tempting to take a different 
view of the risks when the shares have 
been given to you for nothing, but 1 
financial advisers would normally say 
that you should not invest directly in 
equities unless you can build up a port- 
folio of at least 20 different compa- 
nies. You should also give your invest- 
ment SufflcfenCTune to grow. 

If you do want to keep your shares, 
do not base your choice solely on fees 
charged. Look at the PEP manager’s 
track record. 


There are limits on the amount you 
can invest in a PEP each year, 
although these do not apply to wind- 
fall shares. But you need to make sure 
you can top up your PEP with shares 
from other companies later in the 
year, especially if you expect to receive 
further windfall shares. 

"Many people are hoping to start a 
PEP before the election,” says 
Luanda Hines, investment research 
manager for Sedgwick Noble Lown- 
des, one of Britain’s largest groups of 
financial advisers. "But you need to 
think thing through, to be sure that 
you make the right decision.” 

Most windfall PEPs advertised are 
operated* by fund managers, who see 
them as a sprat to catch a mackerel 
They want you to supplement your 
windfall holdings by putting more 
money into the plan, either as a lump 
sum or monthly payments, which they 
will invest in unit trusts or investment 
trusts. This is a way of spreading the 
risk, and is well worth considering. 

In some cases the fund managers 
will hold your shares in the PEP, while 
others wfll exchange them for units in 
their unit trusts. In this situation, you 
should look at the fund managers per- 
formance. Unit trusts invest in a wide 
range of companies; look athow their 


funds have grown, compared with 
others in the same sector. 

One twist cm. the unit trust trade-in 
comes from Virgin, which will take in 
win dfall shares free of charge - not 
just into its normal PEP savings plans 
but into a personal pension plan. 

If you do not already have a pen- 
sion, either from your work or through 
your own plan, you should consider 
using your windfall to start one, not 
least because of the tax advantages, lb 
put £100 into a pension plan costs you 
only £77, with the balance being con- 
tributed by the taxman. 

If you d o not want to take the risk 
of a PEP but are prepared to have 
your money tied up for a while, good 
rates of return are stfll available. 

Fixed-rate bonds are one option: 
Coventiy Bidding Society is offering 
6.7 percent gross until the end of June 
r year on a minimum investment 
of £1,000. You have to leave your 
money untouched for a year. 

Other alternatives are tax-free, 
index-linked National Savings certifi- 
cates, which currently offer 535 per 
cent above inflation -fixed for five 
years. And there are still good old 
Tessas, bidding society accounts which 
pay interest tax-free if you don’t touch 
your money for five years. 


A crash course 
in investment 

Beginners: Neil Baker advises 


S hare ownership will 
be a new experience 
for many of the lucky 
millions receiving free 
handouts from building 
societies this year- Some of 
them will be beading for a 
crash course in investment 
There are currently 93 
mini on shareholders in 
Britain and that figure is 
expected to double by the 
end of this year’s hand- 
outs, according to 
Ftosbarie, the organisation 
set up to promote wider 
share ownership. 

Stock market investment 
can be xnind-numbingly 
complicated for 
newcomers, but the 
mechanics of share 
ownership are fairly 
straightforward. 

If you own shares in a 
company you have a right 
to benefit from its profits. 
The company’s directors 
will meet twice a year to 
decide how much money 
they want to give to 
shareholders in the form 
of a dividend and when 
they will pay it 
About two weeks after 
the dividend is announced 
the shares will be declared 
ex-dividend. From that date 
on, you wfll stfll get the 
coming dividend cheque 
even if you sell the shares. 
About six to eight weeks 
after the dividend is 
announced, you wfll receive 
a cheque in the post. 

Alliance & Leicester is 
due to pay its first dividend 
izt the autumn. In the 
information it sent to its 
members' it predicted that 
this would be 163p, 
although the actual amouni 
will not be confirmed until 
nearer the time. 

When you receive your 
cheque, the company will 
have already deducted tax 
at 20 percent. If you 
normally pay income tax at 
the 20 per cent lower rate 
or standard rate, then you 
will not have to pay any 
further tax on the 
dividend. 

If you normally pay tax 
at the higher 40 per cent 


rate then you will haw to 

pay an extra on it* 

dividend later. 

When you sell 
shares you may have to 
pay capital gains tax. 
although few people an. 
affected. . 

Any net gain you make 
on the sale of an asset » 

normally taxable at yuur 
income tax rate- But you 

are currently allowed to 
make gains of £6.000 a 

year without paying tmy 

tax And any gain you 

make on the sale of your 

home or car docs not use 
up aov of your allowance. 

All the income and gams 
on your shares wfll be tax- 
free if you keep them 
inside a personal equity 
plan. „ 

To compare how well 
your shares are doing 
against other investments, 
you need to look at the 
yield. This is the dividend 
expressed as a percentage 
of the share price. 

You can use the 
dividend the company has 
actually paid out in the _ 
past, which is the historic 
yield, or what you think it 
will actually pay in the 
future, the prospective 
yield. Because the 
dividends you actually 
receive arc net of 20 per 
cent tax you have to add 
this back on to work out 
the yield. 

So if a company’ s^ 
shares are priced at 300p 
and it paid a net dividend 
of 22p last year you would 
say it has a historic yield of 
9 2 per cent. That’s a nice 
return - and far better 
than you would get from a 
savings account. 

The question is. will it 
do the same this year? 
That’s one reason why 
shares are a high-risk 
investment. The other, of 
course, is that the share 
price fluctuates in line with 
company performance and 
stock market sentiment. 

If the market nosedives 
in the coming months, 
your shares could be worth 
less than they arc today. 
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month with G OVETT 

_ sputs ASIA’S most 

rewarding stockmarkets 

into your pocket 

For as little as £25 a month or a minimum lump sum of £250 you can share 
in some of the most exciting investment opportunities in the world today: 
the dynamic stockmarkets of Asia. For many 
years Govett Oriental Investment Trust 
has been seeking out shares in the most 
promising companies and sectors. Our experts 
have scoured the entire region from Singapore 
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to South Korea, from Thailand to Taiwan, from India to Indonesia. As a result of 
thorough investigation, research and careful buying, the value of an investment 
in the Trust has risen 103%* in the last five years. But perhaps the most surprising 
thing of all is how little it costs to benefit from this level of investment expertise. 
For a copy of our free brochure, return the coupon or call us free On 0500 796616. 
And see how we put Pacific growth well within your pocket. 
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The Index-Tracking PEP for the new tax year 
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WHAT MAKES LEGAL & GENERAL’S 
FTSE ALL-SHARE INDEX-TRACKING 
PEP THE BEST VALUE PEP OF ITS 
KIND ON THE MARKET? 

A glance at the able will show 
rim - since its bunch just over one 
year ago - this Index-Tracking PEP 
from Legal & General has p roved. 
that it offers PEP investors unbeatable 
value for money. 

It follows the FTSE MJ-Sharc index 
This Index reflects the perfor ma nce of 
the entiie stockmaxkct. so It reduces 
the risk of being overexposed to shares 
which under- perform and lessen your 
return. In fact. £6.000 invested In the 
Legal Sc General Index-Tracking PEP at 
launch would now be worth £7,822* 
compared to just £7.230* in the avenge 
UK Income & Growth Trust. 


NO 

initial charges 

JUST 

0 . 5 % annual charge 

NO 

ici l hdra u a f fee 


UNBEATABLE COSTS-. 

At just 0.5* p.a_. you won’t find a better 
value FTSE All-Share Index-Tracking PEP 
anywhere else. And there ate still no 
initial charges or withdrawal fees to pay. 

To find out more about the UK's 
best valne FTSE AJJ-Sharr Index-Tracking 
PEP. call now. or return the coupon 
opposite. Alternatively, you can contact 
us at http://www.legal-and-gcneriLco.uk 
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The FTSE All-Share 
Index-Tracking PEP 
that performs the best 

(also costs the least) 




Find out more now - Phone free 0500116622 
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those who want to 
use- their building soci- 
ety shares or other 
windfall as a spring- 
board for a long-term invest- 
ment strategy it makes good 
sense to put the shares into the 
hands of a professional fund 
manager. 

Most of the big names in the 
fund management industry 
have made special arrange- 
ments to take windfall shares 
into their personal equity 
plans, so that you can make 
money from them free of tax. 

Not aJl windfall share 
schemes are the same. It’s not 
simply a matter of picking a 
name you know, or one which 
advertises low charges. 

You should think not just 
about what you want to do 
with your free shares, but also 
what you are likely to do about 
savings, investment and retire- 
ment planning - not just now, 
but in the long term. 

PEPS are increasingly pop- 
ular as a way of saving for 
retirement or for the increas- 
ing costs of higher educadon 
but it's important to remember 
that, as with all stock market 
investments, they are a long- 
term bet. Never forget that the 
value of your holding will fluc- 
tuate as the stock market 
moves: if you have to sell at the 
wrong time you oould end up 
with a lot less than you 
expected. 

Fund managers handle 
windfall shares in one of two 
ways. Some operate PEP 


PEPs: Tony 
Lyons on what 
to look for 


schemes through their unit 
crust operations, in which case 
investors win have to exchange 
their shares for units. Others 
operate PEPS through their 
general fund management 
business and will allow you to 
retain ownership of your 
shares. 

Retaining your shares 
means that you can decide at 
a later dale what you want to 
do with them - holding them 
for the long term or perhaps 
waiting for a possible takeover 
bid to sell at a higher price 
than they would fetch today. 

Whichever route you take, a 
word of warning: you must put 
new shares into a PEP within 
six weeks from the date of 
issue. This is a rule laid down 
by the Inland Revenue to safe- 
guard PEPs 1 tax-free status. 

If you have received free 
shares in Alliance & Leicester, 
you must put them into a PEP 
before 30 May - and, to be on 
the safe side, you should make 
your decision no later than the 
previous weekend. The Bank 
Holiday could be the ideal 
time to sift through competing 
offers from the fluid managers 
and get the form in the post 
before the deadline. 

For those who are new to 
PEPs, it is sensible to look at 


what the general management 
groups are offering to sec if 
they have a scheme that suits 
you. 

Charges for placing windfall 
shares in a general PEP vary 
widely, lb give some examples, 
Mercury will charge £15 a year 
while Fidelity will make no 
charge until 6 April 1999 and 
then charge £15 a year there- 
after. Save & Prosper will 
charge £25 a year from the 
stan of the 199S tax year white 
Johnson Fry will charge noth- 
ing for the first year and 1.5 
per cent of the value there- 
after. M&G has opted to 
charge £8 a year for each set 
of windfall shares transferred 
into its PEP. 

Other groups have decided 
to levy charges on the number 
of dividend collections they 
make - £5 per dividend in the 
case of Henderson, £4 with 
Perpetual and £3 with Skandia. 
But remember, most compa- 
nies issue an interim dividend 
at the half-year stage as well as 
an annual one. 

AU the groups insist that 
windfall shares can only be 
taken from their existing PEP 
holders or those who open one 
with them. Some have set min- 
imum criteria for new 
investors. Both Johnson Fry 
and Save & Prosper will accept 
the shares as long as at least 
another £3,000 is invested via 
their PEPs, Henderson asks 
for £2,000 or £100 a month, 
while Invcsco wants £1.000 or 
£35 a month. 


More than one parcel 

Multiple handouts: Tony Lyons offers advice 



‘ight million savers will 
r for windfalls in . 
i tain’s biggest 
giveaway and many are in 
the happy position of 
benefiting from free shares 
in more than one of those 
converting from mutual 
status to Stock market listing. 
For those .who want to. keep 
the sba^Jhe converting 
companies are likely to 
follow the Alliance & 
Leicester lead and offer a 
free-of-charge shareholder 
account 

But anyone who is in line 
for a parcel of shares in 
more than one co urn any 
needs to think carefully 
before deciding how to hold 
on to them.The A&L 
ShareSafe account is what is 
technically known as a 
corporate nominee account; 
it is just for the company's 
own shares and the dividend 
income wiU be taxable. 

For those expecting • 
multiple windfalls, the most . 


tax-efficient way to hold them 
is to put them into a personal 
equity plan. Unlike the 
shareholder accounts, by 
using a PER all dividends and 
capita] gains, will be tax-free. 

If you do not yet have a • 
PEP and are tempted to use 
one offered by a converting 
building society,- make sure it 
will accept other windfall 
shares. 

A&Lis offering two plans: 
one is a unit trust, so your 
shares wflj be sold and the 
proceeds invested in units. 
The other plan iswhaf s 
known as a self-select PEP; 1 
you can use it to hold shares 
in any companies you 
choose, provided they are 
based in the UK or 
elsewhere in Europe. 

Plans of this kind are 
tailor-made for those 
receiving multiple windfalls - 
and they can also be used to 
shelter other shareholdings 
free of tax. 

If you h ave any 


privatisation shares, it may 
be worth adding these to the 
PEP pot as well and avoid 
paying tax on future 
dividends. 

Self-select plans are 
offered by a variety of other 
organisations, with the new- 
style execution-only 
stockbrokers such as . 
RedmayneiBentley, the 
Share Centre and Sha relink 
offering the lowest charges. 

If you prefer to top up 
your windfalls with 
investments in managed 
funds, several leading PEP 
managers wQl accept 
multiple windfall shares, as 
shown in the table. 

They will i nclud e them in 
their general PEP plans for a 
small charge with you 
retaining ownership. You can 
then decide at your leisure 
what you want to do with 
them, whether to retain 
ownership, exchange them 
for units in your other PEP 
investments or sell them. 



£100,000* 

£50,000 ■ £99.999 
£25,000 - £49^99 
£10.000 -£34999 
£5400 -£9.999 
£2.500 -£4^99 

Introducing the Postal 60 Account Horn WooWch Direct The 
highest .quality of service because! it's the Woolwich. 
Straightforward and convenient because It’s direct, to 

your door. .. 

Operating your account by post means we can offer you 
higher rates on a minimum Investment of £2^00. What s 
more, you can make one nopenalty instant withdrawal a year. 
FOr a higher Interest race from the Wbolwfch. direct to your 

door,, call us free now quoting refilP264 

Get much more with 
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+ 240% 

over 5 years 

1st out of 77 

sector funds . 


+ 206% 

over 5 years 

1st out of 1 26 

sector funds j 


+ 211% 

over 5 years 

1st out »f 109 

sector funds j 
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Source r Micropat. Offer to hid, net income reinvested to 1.4.97. 
Unit Trust Sectors; UK Equity income; UK Equity Growth; European. 


As you can see from the figures opposite there’s good 
reason to give Jupiter your vote. The five year record of 
our three largest fully PEPable unit trusts puts the 
opposition in the shade - all three have beaten every 
other fund in their respective sectors, more than trebling 
investors’ money over* the period. 

So take advantage of your PEP tax privileges early 
this year. Make your mark in the boxes below, call us 
free or talk to your financial adviser. 
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J U P Q T E R 

Leaders in long-term performance 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL FREE ON 0500 0500 97 


* Bu&mff Society T/Outtar stares wabsacammodaudtn the JuptarPB*. Thaymnathanbtseiit amimaprvceiismmsJadtMottoJup/tor PEPnngaottundM. 




Krilghtsbridge House, 197 Kn^htsbrldge, London $W7 1R6. 
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Mark the box for further information 
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windfall special 
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Learning to I i ve with risk 

Stock market: Ke.n Welsby suggests strategies for novices 


F or anyone considering 
stock market invest- 
ment. windfalls could 

provide an ideal way to 

start. Shares in big banks and 
insurance companies are gen- 
erally safe, so you aren t likely 
to lose your shirt 


1 But - and it remains a big 
but - don't be seduced by suc- 
cess with windfalls into com- 
mitting all your spare capital to 
shares. The two cardinal rules 
are to do your homework 
before you make a move - and 
□ever to invest in the market 


money that you can nqt affo rd 
to lose. 

Homework first Start to read 


limited offer 


HALIFAX 
WINDFALLS. 


PICK THE 
WRONG PEP 
AND YOU’LL 
BLOW IT. 


sure you understand them, a 
book or two such as Be your own 
Stockbroksrby Charles Vmtaent 
which explains investment prin- 
ciples and the workings of the 
market in simple terms. 

Decide on your long-term 
goals, but be realistic about the 
growth you want to achieve, 
and the time you have to do it 

Mr Vintcent, a London 
stockbroker, says that many of 
his clients are in their late 40s 
or early 50&, who have been 
retired early from management 
posts in large corporations. 

“They need to make their 
capital grow to secure their old 
age. So they are looking to 
invest for 10 years or maybe a 
bit longer,” he says.“Then 
there are people who want to 
help their children - perhaps 
to pay their way through uni- 
versity. They may only have 
five or six years in which to 
accumulate enough capital. 
So they will want to follow a 
different investment strategy." 

Next, talk to some stock- 
brokers. If you are a novice 
and - in addition to your wind- 
fall, you have substantial cap- 
ital to invest in shares - you 
can opt for what’s known as 
“dealing with advice". This is 
the traditional form of stock- 
broking; you and the broker 


Save & Prosper has a special 
limited Windfall PEP offer. 
It’ll save you charges - and tax. 
Call now for details. 


0800 40 30 30 


o- SAVE ^PROSPER 

It t t p : / / w w w . p r o i p o r . o o . ti k 


TTe rate of iTvestmgnfc,antf any tncaraftwn them, can felsswBflas rise and you imy i»f gates* 

Save a Prosper Group b regulated by Sie femora! hmflmert AuBnrty end HRQ. Wte cdy 
atMse on products and services offered by the Remlngs and Save & Proper 
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S ave each month with the Scottish Widows 
European PEP and you could enjoy superb 
returns on your money. That’s because it offers 
the tax-efficiency of a Personal Equity Plan and the 
potential For real capital growth. The PEP invests in 
our European Trust. Had the Trust been available as a 
PEP since 198b. it would have returned an average 
14.5Vu p-i-t Past performance is not necessarily a guide 
to the future. 


Save from as liette as £50 per month 

Free from UK Income Tax and Capital Gains Tax 

Excellent capital growth potential 

Withdraw money at any time 


Don't miss this outstanding 


Whai s more, we’re offering you a 1% discount on 
the purchase price for every monthly payment" - and 
a FREE £ 10 Marks & Spencer gift voucher when vou 
stan saving. 

To discover more, simply 
call the number below" 
or return the coupon 


opportunity! Request more 

I NFORM ATION TODAY. 


NO COST. NO OBLIGATION, NO SALESPERSON WILL CALL 


Please mum to; Scottish Widows, Customer Services Department 
FREEPOST EH 2920, 16 Bernard Street, Edinburgh EH6 6PP. 


Surname wuis/Mt&w . 

first namcCs) 

Address 


Postcode 



CALL NOW S' 0345 6789 10 


and quota reference number SIT 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


"““"I Unw MjojwmwlbibI 
W*«W bt «f Pmonai nammu Aukny am uto 


Telephone No. (woiWtiome) 

Date of Birdi MafeD Female □ 

Open to uk residents only, aged twee 18 and resident in the UK 
for tax purposes. 

We wifl never mate your name and address avaiable m other aiganbadons. 
However, w wB ocostonafly KB you about our other products and «nWB 
wtikh wf Wiw w® be of Interest id you. If you wtxid prefer rat to receive 
this information, please tick this box. □ 

reference number: S1 1 


cm w ~. u 1 ^- mowfcd m .-n.,, . T 100 ** 1 WJ.86to 1.1 97 Offer tn Bid pric**. Wrtft gross income re-invested. Ow the S years U 1.1.97 the same investment 

**j PEP at ns launch tn 14 -7%. the figures shown Cunrata what the return would have been 11 the Trust had been etqibie for btdusnn in 

Slarwinjllvinvwrea v “* 0 riodflM, "et investments and any income from than may fal as well as rise and investors may not get- back Vie amount 

^ooutteaid ** ' ah * 0,1 ** ■««"*"«■ fo 9° up or down. Where wfobfewe wifl recoier any ottm 

^SynSrts ** on,a 9® de P ends 00 P*«xul anunwanas. The 1% discount on monthly 

— ltnwr current level, for Flans effected by 6th June 1997. Tor your proteetiort. your calls to Scottish Wkfowt my be recanted or ntomtored. 
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discuss investment strategy , 
and ideas, the broker will give 
his views and you will make 
detisionsjointly. 

The alternative is to manage 
your own portfolio and use an 
execution-only broker to do 
tbe deals. Executionkmly bro- 
kers are forbidden to give 
advice; if you - telephone and 
instruct them to buy shares in 
XYZ they will do so - what- 
ever they might think of its 
prospects. 

It is essential to keep a dose 
eye on your portfolio. One of 
the first points to remember is 
the distinction, between long- 
term investments and short- 
term trading. In the first, you 
are looking for quality - com- 
panies which will deliver solid 
dividends year after year. In 
the second, you axe not con- 
cerned with the underlying 
business prospects - you want 
to buy the shares cheaply and 
sell when the price has risen by 
a given percentage. 

If you are computer-literate, 
it makes sense to subscribe to 
one of the on-line dealing and 
information services, which 
can provide a wealth of mar- 
ket and company data. 

Does all this sound too 
hard? In that case, why not put 
a toe in the water of the stock 
market with investment trusts. 
Although some insist on share 
exchanges, most will allow you 
to retain your windfall shares. 


Antontoni 
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First-class posters: An arty Eastern Ewopean effort (above) costs £350. Boris KarfofTs 77ie Murany went for $453,000 


Film art fanatics 


R oll over Gainsborough. Reynolds, 
Turner. An illustrated poster for 
tJte 1932 horror film The Mummy, 
starring Boris Karloff, fetched 
$453,500 (£283400). last month at 
Sotheby’s New York. For that money, you 

couklbuyamuseimT-qaalityGaiDdxxough 

conversation piece in oils, or five or six 
good portraits by Reynolds, or a portfolio 
of half a dozen mayor works by all three. 

The gruesome mummy image is not 
even an original painting, ft is a mass-pro- 
duced printed poster. What does such an 
astronomic price say about the market? 
Should you rush to invest or steer dear 
of a fizz-bang rocket about to crash? 

No doubt about it, that price was 
crazy: not a reliable market indicator. It 
was personal, the product of a saleroom 
duel between two fanatical collectors. But 
there were still plenty of bids at S20dfi00. 
The Mummy auction last month was 
ultra-buoyant: it shifted 90 percent of its 
posters, 95 per cent by value. 

This is a market sustained not only by 
nostalgia but by rarity. There are only two 
known copies of The Mummy. In fact, 
there are no known posters for about 90 
per cent of films made before 1935 and 
only 75 per cent before 3945. A benefi- 
riaiy who discovers in the trunk of a 
deceased cinema projectionist a poster for 
Disney’s first Mickey Mouse film. Steam- 
bom Willie (1929) or the first talkie The 
Jazz Singer, starring A1 Jolson (1927), can 
expect a six-figure windfall 
American dealers will be competing at 
Christie’s South Kensington in London 
next month for the only two known 
posters for any of the films made by 
Alfred Hitchcock in England. Modestly 
estimated at £6,000-£9,000 each, they are 


Association Of Investment Hast Companies 0771 282 5555 



Collect to invest: 
John Windsor on 
why a movie poster 
can fetch $450,000 


for The 39 Steps (1935), starring Robert 
Donat and Madeleine Carroll - 

The American dealers’ twice-yearly 
foray to South Ken is a transatlantic mis- 
sion of market support. They consign for 
auction there posters with British appeal 
and use the proceeds to offset purchases 
in the same sale of posters they expect to 
sell back borne. It is known, in accoun- 
tants’ jargon, as “contra-mg". But an 
American bid of £20,000 for the Hitch- 
cocks would surprise nobody. ^ 

Tbny Nourmand is chief aficionado of 
the London film poster market - a con- 
sultant for SbuthKctrfor four years, who 
launched his own film poster gallery in 
London two years ago. 

Ytolk into Nounuand's gallery in Great 
Marlborough Street, west London, and 
you will immediately acquire a market 
sense. There is no Disney, no Elm 
(Americans want Disney, nobody wants 
Ehds). But there is plenty of Bogart, 
plenty of Madeleine Carroll and Audrey 
Hepburn, plenty of Ealing comedy - and 
a plethora of Italian-language Bogarts 
with moody deep blue backgrounds. 

Collectors still want the famous title, 
Casablanca, and the star’s face, Bogart, 
but they have also become artistically dis- 
criminating. Language is no barrier. Ital- 
ian and French artwork is preferred to 
American. Nourmand says his 'clients’ 


“wants” list is headed by two requests tor 
the Italian Casablanca (1942). He coulu 
sell them for £25,000 each and be happy 
to turn a profit of 10-15 per cent "If some- 
one spent $453,500 on The Munum, then 
Casablanca has got to be undervalued. 1 
think that so many of these prices we are 
seeing are still incredibly cheap.” 

His gallery is offering the French poster 
of the film noir Key Largo - Bogart. Bacall. 
Edward G Robinson -for £1750. The art- 
work, showing the faces of all three, is 
stunning. 

Horror? The rarest, most sought-after 
Hammer poster, showing Christopher 
Lee in neck-biting mode in Dracula ( 1 958) 
is estimated by Nourmand at £3.000- 
£5,000 at its auction debut at South Ken 
next month. “I would look anybody in the 
eye who paid £10,000 for it,” he says, “and 
tell them they had a good buy” 

The trendy, arty Eastern Europeans 
look godd little earners. They added the 
image of a woman masturbating (not in 
the film) to their poster for Blow Up (Red- 
grave, Hemmings. 1966). Nourmand’s 
gallery is offering it at £350. 

Tbe Japanese have started buying. They 
want nothing pre-Sixties and go for Clint 
Eastwood, Steve McQueen, and Italian and 
French posters - Goddard, Truffaut. 
“Never mind what you like,” I told a young 
couple touring Nourmand’s gallery, “buy 
what the Japanese are buying.” They left 
before I could offer an apology. 


Auction of vintage film posters: Christies 
South Kensington, Monday 19 Max (2/»n I 
(0171-531 7611). Tony Nourmand, Reel 
Foster Gallery, First Floor, 22 Great Marl- 
borough Street, London Will’ (0171-734 
4303). 
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So you've decided to keep your free 
conversion shares. Now youll be wondering 
what’s the best thing to do with them. 

The only way to avoid paying tax on ihe 
returns is by purring them inside a Personal Equity 
Plan (PEP), within 42 days of receiving them. 

Now you could do this with the Alliance & 
Leicester. Or you could choose a PEP specialist 
with real expertise and proven performance. 
Someone like Fidelity. ■' 

Wah £330 billion of funds under management. 
Fidelity is the world!* Iaigest fond manages three 
times as huge as Britain^ biggest building society. 

No wonder we can offer you top quality 
products like our No-Cost Windfall PEPT 


% ® ur PEP gives you maximum 
| flexibility ami value fur irumey. 

| ^ ou c * 1 ' keep your shares ;ls 


they are. Or. if you prefer, you cun 
switch them free of charge into any of Fidelity's 
top performing unit trusts. 

Your smartest move now is to pick up the 
phone, send off the coupon, or speak to yuur IK-v. 


T* FUdky fowmena. WBm». T-mliridpr. KmiIMii .*iw 

^l^PWsifcscodiaLBfeTOairt.o 


Nkaw_ 

Address 


Postcode. 


0800414171 


can free 9am Hi 6pm. 7 day*. ft» 01737 836 W0. hap^.'www.Rd-mLcaivuk 
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Serena Mackesy 

In mv week 


The contrast, 
with doctor- 
lawyer-land 
is just too 
great: most 
of the people 
here look as 
though 
washing 
themselves 
is an effort, 
let alone 
washing 
their clothes 
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T here’s an old gnj next to 
us, glumly studying a 
Welsh Mountain mare 
with a sweet little dished face. 
The mare’s hooves are unshod, 
and sport cracks wide enough 
to lose a penny in. Nonetheless, 
with that optimism ponies 
drum up in the most thistle-fed 
of circumstances, she continues 
to poke her head through the 
bare of the gate and greet each 
grimy brat who offers her a bit 
of old hot dog roH 
Old girl, who actually can’t 
be more than 40, roughly the 
same age as her acrylic sweater, 
addresses her companion, a 
Pictish redhead with a 
pushchair. “I hope,” she says; 
“she doesn't go back to him or 
they'll probably kill 
each other. And the 
kids and alL" Only 
she doesn’t say 
that, because she 
contrives to cram 
five - count them, 
five - uses df the 
f-word into two 
sentences. Pictish 
companion dears 
her nose with a 
hefty influx of 
breath. “I hate 
her," she observes, 
and those Anglo- 
Saxonisms are an important 
part of her self-expression as 
well, “She’s a stupid cow.” 

Such is Southall horse mar- 
ket, a metropolitan tradition 
about to celebrate its 300th 
year, auctioning the paupers 
and- failures of the equine 
world to the ugliest examples 
of the human. You know those 
skinny skewbald nags you see, 
nosing the ragwort, from your 
train window? This is where 
they dome from, where they go 
to., where, ultimately, they 
reach the end of the line. Here, 
opposite the cop shop, among 
a forest of sagging roof beams, 
corrugated iron and discount 
furniture warehouses, you can 
buy yourself a pony to keep on 
the allotment and still have 
change from a ton. 

It's been one of those days 
where you keep feeling you’ve 
stepped off an ■ aeroplane. 
Southall is a bit like that: a 
little country all of its own 10 
minutes by train from central 


London but thousands of mDes 
away emotionally. It’s not 
Asia, though the area is 
scattered with Hindu God 
shops, spice shops, silk shops, 
pillow-sized sacks of hasmati, 
chant houses and shops selling 
piles of sequinncd open-toed 
sandals. 

Claire and I have spent a 
lovely afternoon collecting 
plastic bagfuls of cloth - 
embroidered reyJ silk, green- 
brocade, silver lycra velvet, 
yeDow-andpink mimosa print, 
and more Imeldas to swell our 
shoe racks. We’ve lunched on 
chickpeas and pancakes and 
little heaps of grated coconut, 
and had a nice chat about 
herbal medicine with the 



owner of the restaurant. Walk- 
ing eastwards along the High 
Street, we’ve turned up the 
alleyway marked in the A-Z 
as a market, and it’s been like 
stepping into the country 
where everyone marries their 
cousins. 

Hie contrast with doctor- 
lawyer-entrepreneur-land is 
just too great: most of the 
people hoe look as though 
washing themselves is an effort 
that's beyond them, let alone 
washing their clothes. There is 
the odd flat-capped, tweed- 
jacketed countryisb old boy 
leaning contemplatively on a 
fence, the occasional face that 
would look great on a poster 
for the gypsy-caravan holiday 
idyll, but most of the men 
strutting among the piles of 
droppings and purring their 
lips at the RSPCA inspectors 
obviously share bloodlines with 
Fred West: mops of frizzy hair 
over faces whose creases are 
etched in black, dachshund 
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bodies on bowed, foreshort- 
ened legs. 

“Good God," says Claire, 
“where do. all these people 
come from?" I know what she 
means. The last time I saw this 
many ugly people in one place 
was in the villages around V&cli 
Rhum, but at least the Bedouin 
have thousands of years of 
relative isolation to explain 
their appearance. Where these 
people hide in the big dty is a 
mystery: you certainly never 
see them in groups, not even at 
football matches. Everyone 
shows signs of inherited disor- 
ders: underhanging jaws and 
overhanging jaws, missing 
teeth, wateiy blue eyes, unnat- 
urally large hands, bum-fluff 
coating lips ■ and 
jaws. The scene has 
the greyness of a 
pathe newsreel film 
of life in the East 
End before wartime 
food rationing 
improved the 
British diet beyond 
all recognition. 

A couple of tiny 
ponies in a stall with i 
a larger piebald | 
start squealing and 
kicking, and a 
crowd gathers, faces 
lit up with the pleasurable 
prospect of a free cockfight 
The auctioneer takes to his tiny 
brick booth, switches on the 
sound system and starts taking 
bids as horses and ponies, 
broken-down ones, unbroken 
ones, ungroomed ones, are 
whipped and slapped into 
trotting out Prices go up in 
increments of £1 and £2; a lit- 
tle palomino gelding goes for 
£62, a spotted colt for £77, a 
Shetland mare and foal for 
£190. And I really, really want 
to leave, to close my mind to 
the depressing thought that, in 
the end, if you’re bom poor 
enough, or ugly enough, or 
unlucky enough in this country, 
you still have , little more 
chance of improving your lot, 
of escaping cuffs and cusses 
and the prospect of being sold 
and sidelined, than you did 
back in the days when this 
market first came into being. 
Remember that when you vote 
an Thursday. 


fteAY&fcer 


THE 8AD NEWS IS 
TftpfT X f\M AN ESCAPED 
Mental patient who 
IMPERSONATES analysts. 








Whatever 
happened to? 

British middle- 
distance running 


I n the golden summer of 1979, Sebastian 
Coe breaks three world records in six 
weeks, leaving fields and superlatives 
trailing in his wake. He completes the final 
lap of his final record at 1500m in glorious 
isolation fora time o£3 minutes 32 seconds. 
During the following gold-medalled sum- 
mer at the Moscow Olympics, Steve Ovett 
comes first in the 800m, Coe second, 
before himself winning tbe 1500m. Britain 
-rules the middle-distance world. 


Coe and Ovett often refuse to compete 
against one another, so we never reaDy 
know who is the best- Meanwhile, along 
comes Steve Cram to steal their thunder, 
with victory over Said Aouita and a world 
record in 1985. 


Success continues at the European cham- 
pionships of 1986 as, like “three Spitfires 
c oming out of the sun" (The 7bh%mph), 
Cram, Coe and Tbm McKean make a dean 


The politics of dodging 

W hat’s become dear 
over this election is 
the sheer futility of 


W hat’s become dear 
over this election is 
the sheer futility of 
political interviewing today, 
rather like bacteria that have 
developed resistance to antibi- 
otics, politicians have become 
immune to interviewers’ tech- 
niques. Peter Mandelson 
offered a fine demonstration 
of the new indifference on 
David Starkey’s show on Talk 
Radio on Sunday, combating 
Dr Starkey’s gleefully partisan 
and intellectually engaged jabs 
and scurries with a display of 
weary good manners - “If 
you’ll allow me to finish... 
please let me answer the ques- 
tion you've asked. which 
bore little relation to the 
actual pattern of tbe 
conversation. 

Phone-ins are supposed to 
get round this sort of thing . 
The theory behind the politi- 
cal phone-in is, I take it, that 
while politicians wffl feel free 
to ignore questions put to 
them by professional journal- 
ists, they can’t do this to mem- 
bers of the public here, at last, 
they will be on the spot This 
idea is fuelled by the lovely 
memory of Mrs Thatcher 



squirming as a housewife 
interrogated her over the strik- 
ing of the “Belgrano". Sadly, 
though, it no longer works. 
The most skilfully evasive 
exchange of the election so for 
came when Gary from Lon- 
.don called Dr Starkey to ask 
Peter Mandelson what had 
happened to the word “social- 
ist" which he couldn't track 
down in Labour’s manifesto. 
WeEL'Mr Mandelson replied, 
all Labour's values under- 
pinned the manifesto. The 
conversation continued: 

Gary: But are they socialist 
values? 


PM: You can apply what- 
ever label you like, what's 
important is that, at root, we 
have certain core beliefs and 
certain values which hove dri- 
ven us throughout our 
achievements throughout this 
century and will continue to 
do so as we go into the next. 

Gary: And those core val- 
ues haw always been socialist. 
Are they socialist now? 

PM: If I didn't subscribe to 
these values, Gary, 1 wouldn't 
be in tbe Labour Party. 

Gary: Well, it's noi'a diffi- 
cult question, is it? Arc you a 
socialist? 

PM: 1 am a member of the 
Labour Party and 1 subscribe 
to the values and beliefs on 
which our party is founded. I 
am not interested in bandying 
around labels or name-calling. 

Did you spot the deft way 
he inserted a “these" where 
we would have expected a 
“those” (“If 1 didn't subscribe 
to these values, Gary..."), 
thereby making it impossible 
to pin down exactly which 
values he was referring to? 

In the end, though, this sort 
of virtuosity is counter-pro- 
ductive - you can tell he's just 


showing off. Michael Howard 
has a rather better technique, 
which he brought into pluy on 
last Monday's Election Call. 
Again, he failed to answer the 
precise point put - for instance, 
defending stoutly the govern- 
ment's policy on mandatory 
sentencing without actually 
mentioning the issue of diminu- 
tion of judicial independence, 
which was what the caller hud 
been cross about. But he pref- 
aces the evasion with a few 
words of anxious regret: “I'm 
sorry you feet that way..." 

Something odd has hap- 
pened here, which has less to 
do with politics than with the 
way we think radio works. 
Politicians no longer address 
the person they are supposedly 
talking to: instead, their 
remarks are aimed past them, 
at some notional floating voter 
who might be listening in. 
Listening to most phone-ins at 
the moment is like being at a 
party, where the person you’re 
trying to talk to is constantly 
looking over your shoulder to 
see who else has come into the 
room. No wonder so many 
people are heading off to find 
the drinks table. 


Want a safe job? Apply for pontiff 


T wo new findings came to 
tight this week. One, 
Manchester United must 
spend about £20m on a com- 
petent centre forward to 
advance any further than the 
UEFA Champions League 
Semi-Final -live (TTV, Wed).. 
Two, the average viewer 
watches three-and-a-half 
hours of television a day. 
That’s the equivalent of two 
semi-finals an evening, Incor- 
porating half-times. Or seven 
editions of Hie Rock and Goal 
T&ars (TTV, Wfed), a dips’ show 
cynically scheduled to inherit 
the Champions League audi- 
ence. Or 42 screenings per 
diem of the Party Election 
Broadcast by tbe Liberal 
Democrats (alt channels. 
Wed), the one with two fet old 
coves playing football Never 
let it be said that the third 
party, tike the third channel, 
doesn’t know what the people 
want tbe bitter pill of propa- 
ganda was coated in the sugar 
of a footballing metaphor. 

While the election coverage 
limps towards its endgame, just 
about every documentary on 
television has been thematically 
scheduled to ask tbe topical 
question: what does it take to 
hold down a top job? In the 
Sack Race (BBC2, Sat) Alan 
Hansen wondered what kind of 
pressure junkie would fancy 
managing a football club. 
Shoot Out In Swansea: The 



Jasper Rees 

ie week on television 


Making of Ttoin Tbwn (BBC2, 
Sat) was a frank analysis of the 
febrile monomania required 
of the debutant film director. 
And Eveiyman (BBCl, Sun) 
went to Rome to inspect the list 
of men who would be pontiff 
It turns out there’s surpris- 
ingly little daylight between 
the three vocations: they all 
call for blind foith in your own 
vision, and a discipular fol- 
lowing to implement it The 
Pope ultimately differs from 
football managers and film 
directors only because he 
doesn’t have to worry about 
being fired or going over bud- 
get. Everyman yielded a won- 
derful adjective to describe 
those who are considered eli- 
gible for the papacy. “Papa- 
bile” literally translates as 
“popeable", and it should be 
put on a fast track into the 


English language forthwith. 
No word does a better job of 
discreetly measuring suitabil- 
ity for public leadership. As in 
is Tony Blair popeable? 

Every time the parliamen- 
tary Conservative party selects 
a new leader - and that'll be 
the next ballot paper it puts an 
“X" on after Thursday - it is 
routinely described as the most 
saturnine electorate in the 
world. But for sheer opacity of 
intention and convolution of 
motive, the Toiy party hasn't a 
patch on the conclave of car- 
dinals which chooses the Pope. 
So secret is their electoral pro- 
cedure, apparently, that car- 
dinals are frisked for mobile 
phones before they enter the 
voting chamber. No matter 
that mobile phones hadn't 
been , invented when they all 
put their cross next to John 
Paul II: this electorate is so 
sophisticated its members 
would have got round that 
one in a jiffy. 

So unreadable are the runes 
in a papal election that the few 
certainties are best explained, 
Lib Dem style, via a footballing 
metaphor. Thus it is that an 
African cardinal has as much 
chance of becoming Pope as an 
African team does of winning 
the World Cup: slender, but 
imaginable. And, as with the 
US football team, no Ameri- 
can cardinal has a prayer. 

Like the ban on mobile 


phones in the conclave, so 
serious is the British addiction 
to the small screen that some 
voters this Thursday are 
apparently reluctant to enter 
the polling station without 
their televisions. There was a 
documentary this week called 
Interview with a Zombie (C4, 
Sun) about a Haitian who has 
been legally declared undead. 
For some viewers it must have 
b’cen like catching sight of 
themselves in the mirror. 

Others saw Interview with a 
Zombie listed and promptly 
phoned Channel 4 to complain 
that this was a Prime Ministe- 
rial broadcast too far. But in a 
campaign soiled by daily 
exchanges of sterile name-call- 
ing and distorted by the refusal 
of either main party to let its 
female front benchers any- 
where near a television studio, 
you do have to applaud the 
Conservative leader for one 
outstanding act of restraint. 
He may have told you more 
about what Labour did in 
power before 1979 than what 
he would do in power after 
1997, but he has nobly resisted 
the temptation to campaign on 
the liberals' dismal record 
when last in government. It 
was only two wars ago, after all 
(the First and Second World 
Wars), just like Labour’s last 
regime (the Falklands and 
Gulf). Is John Major 
popeable? Is he, my (left) foot 


sweep of the medals in the 800m. The 
future of British middle-distance running 
seems assured. 

But at tbe 1992 Barcelona Olympics not 
one Briton readies the 1500 final -for tbe 
first time since I960. Cram, prevented from 
competing by Matthew Yates, whose time 
for the mile is over four minutes, draws his 
own conclusions: “The ones who have 
come through are not up to standard. 


Matthew Yates, for instance, is good but 
he’s never going to break a world record." 

Then, in September 1993, Noureddine 
Morceti takes two seconds off Cram's 
world mile record - down to 3:44.39 - in 
Rieti, northern Italy and the African dom- 
ination of middle-distance running begins. 
Though Roger Bannister daims an unfair 
advantage for black runners “of genetics 
and upbringing'’. 


The balance of power in British athletics 
shifts to shorter distances with Linford 
Christie and Sally Gunnell winning world, 
European and Olympic lilies. Coe, now a 
Huy MR believes it is down to the lack of 
“decent PE teachers" - rather than fund- 
ing. But, as the British 1500m champion. 
John Maycock (wfto he?) commented last 
month. "People think: '1500 m? Wc used 
to be good at that../ We’re crap now." 

James Aufenast 
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- . General Summary and Outlook: 
Northern and eastern Scotland should be 


first South-west Scotland should start dry but 
thickening cloud wifl bring tight rain later. 
Northern Ireland will be cloudy with, patchy 
rain eariy and late. Meanwhile much of Eng- 
land and Wales will start grey and damp and 
it will probably stay that way in tbe north and 
east. Tbe south and west should brighten up 
for a time, but more rain wfll reach the West 
Country and south Whies. 

Tbmorrow, most of England and Whies will 
become bright for a time; but rain will spread 
quickly north-east'in the afternoon to reach 
all areas by the end of the day. Northern Ire- 
land should start dry but it will turn wet later. 
Scotland will be mostly cloudy, and heavy 
rain will spread from the south-west later in 
the afternoon and overnight On Monday 

and Tbesday a brisk westerly flow wifi cover 

. the country, bringing a mix of sunny spells 
and showers. 


mm 
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Draco coils around the little bear, Ursa Minor, 
high in the north-east in late evenings in spring. 



S ky-watchers of many 
different cultures in the 
past have seen in the 
star patterns around the 
celestial north pole the coils 
of a reptilian beast winding 
half way around the sky. In 
the tradition we have inher- 
ited, the creature is Draco, 
the Dragon. He can be seen 
well up over the north-eastern 
horizon in late evening, rising 
higher as night progresses. 
Follow the Dragon’s body 
from near the Plough, around 
the little Bear, to where his 


head lies above Vega, marked 
by the brightest star in the 
constellation, second-magni- 
tude Eltanin. But bear in 
mind this is not overall a very 
prominent constellation. 
However, skies darken ibis 
week as the Moon wanes. 
Comet H ale- Bop p is now qn 
the decline as well. Casual 
naked-eye observers will not 
find it easily as we get into 
May so it is time to take a 
farewell look. 

Jacqueline Mitfcon 
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TODAY’S TELEVISION 


S witching on to Hamfeb Macbeth (Sun BBC1) this pre- 
election weekend, one could be fotgiven for assuming ft 
was a Party Election Broadcast on behalf of the Scottish 
m fi-noiists. Save for the feet that A/ex Saimcrad does norappear 
^SSdSb^paint, ala Mel Gibsons in Bnrveheart, it has all 
,h* essential ingredients. “Vwa Scotia," breathes one charao 
ter followed closely by the lament “Only when Scotland 
becomes a nation again..." What has hitherto been a bizarre 
hut lovable oop series set in the remote Scottish Highlands, comes 
L ™ end with a two-parter which plunges us into the realms of 
□lain silliness. Billed by the BBC as “dark”, this particular plot 
kicks off with the long-lost, one-eyed, one-legged, one-anned 
brother of saintly character TV John being sprung from a South 
American jail with the aid of a hypnotist The said entrancer is 
a glamorous woman of a certain age, complete with comedy 




Tina Ode recommends Halifax FP Sat 9pm C5 ; 10.45pm BBC2 

To« Enormous Election with Dennis Perms Sat iu.'tsH' 


middle-European accent, who spirits the brother bade to Loch 
Dubh to capture the coronation stone of andent Scottish kjngs - 
Whidi, by the way, just happens to be hidden nearby. The rest 
of f° e P (ot ® 100 preposterous to describe, and you’ll have to 
wart till next Sunday to see if the plucky dan win their battle 
for “the very soul of Scotland” 

Not wrestling for the ethos of Australia, but proving very incisive 
is Halifax FP (Sat CSX the latest addition to eponymous super 
sleuths. Rebecca Gibney, a son of Antipodean Sharo n Stone, 

nlaMC n Ih i mi bI L. . 1 .:. ? e* . i .l 


S rtrgol'ng with more mundane problems are the three 
contestants in the first of a new seriesof Masterchtf (Sun BBCL). 
Not only do they have to whip up a sumptuous three-course 

1 . . J j | ICI .L^.. .U. nil, .m irnVIl (rmn. 


Struggling with more mundane problems are the three 

m <iiw«wertFMiK te ffArftSunBBQ). Denrus Fenms. uounc. The EaM® 00 ® ^ , 

to bring election issues to the y°“«; pop-oiliwe 

with Dennis Ramis (Sat Q^mcnt. Youib 

style, studded with clever watching for 

icons interview the patty leaders, * n Major ak«W- 
Uhika Jonssotfs loe-cmlmg night of 

Finally, prepare yourself for a Jong * w ^ m 


Not wily do they have to whip up a sumptuous three-course 
meal in two and a half hours, they also have to put up with time- 
wasting questions from .Loyd Grossman and his two judges. 
Joined this week by chef Rick Stein and hotelier Anouska 
Hempel, Grossman prowls around a brand new set consisting 
of enormous condiment containers. Now, if the waiter in your 

I T T4.L'^_ .riulniuil Min A# thoca n nwn ar mrnHpK Vrw I WOllld 


plays die criminal psychiatrist in this series of feature-length 
dramr ’ ' ' • - - 


local 


jramas, which see her memfy mixed up in murders. This wedt, 
she assesses whether a convicted killer should go free, solves two 
murders at the local private school, and becomes romantically 
entangled with a rough-diamond cop. Not bad gnm^ but t hen 
she does seem to have nicked Inspector Morse’s Jag. 


local ildUOU piUUUWCU UiiV VI Uiww ^ w - 

have something to worry about Instead, the contestants fret 
about their mote sauces and obvious spots, as their hugely 
enlarged feces watch the flirty trio descend on their anxiously 
prepared offerings. If you like a dash of Schadenfreude ' with your 
afternoon tea, this is surely for you. ' 

And so to the man who has made a career out of delighting 


ktertainmgaccount of electron 

generated by a knitting-pattern machine. 


BBC1 


BBC 2 


ITV 


Channel 4 


Channels 


ITV/Regions 


7 00 Harry and the Hendersons (R)(S)CD 

‘ (8218249). 725 News, WBather 
(6350152). 7.30 Felix the Cat 
fRjfS; (2147355). 7.45 Babar 
(R)(S) (4734930). 8.10 Albert the 
5th Musketeer (R)(S) (3639404). 

8.35 The Flintstones (R)(S) 
(9466607). 9.00 Phantom 2040 

(R) (S)(T) (3094152). .9 1.25 TJe 
Incredible Hulk (5) (3080959). 

9.50 Grange Hill (R)(S)(T) 
(7664220). 10. 1 5 Sweet Valley 
High (S)(/930065). 

10.40 The OZone (5) (5881 930). 

11.00 Enchanted Tales (R)(S) (7803572). 

11.50 The Pink Panther Show f5) 

(600720J). 

12.12 Weather (4810591). 

12. 15 Grandstand: 12.20 Football Focus 
(6746591). 1.00 News (T) 
(22075959). 1.05 World 
Championship Snooker (6773268). 

2.00 Motor Sport Rounds three and 
four of the 1 997 Auto Trader RAC 
Touring Car Championships from 

SiKreretone (79130). 3.00 Curling. 
The Curling World Championship 
from Bene, Switzerland (13051. 
3.30 British Olympic Magazine 
(6665591). 3.45 Football Half- 
Times (9231 065). 3.55 World 
Championship Snooker (8349274). 

4.40 Final Score (9327220). 

5.15 News, Weather (75 (56181 71). 
525 Local News, Weather (8448626). 
5.30 Party Election Broadcast 15) • 

(289591). 

5.35 Cartoon (344341). 

5.45 Dad's Army (R)(SX7) (952978). 

6.15 The New Adventures of Superman 

(S) (J) (552220). 

7.00 Whatever You Want Three British 
lifeguards who dream tfBaywatch 
are aided by Gaby Roslin (55(75 
(315046). 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. Four 
Coronation Street babes join Bob 
Monkhouse (S)(D (825862). 

8.10 BBS Addams Family Values (Barry 
Sonnenfeid 1993 US). A rare 
example of the sequel improving on 
the original, this is monstrous fun, 
with AnjeJica Huston and Raul Julia 
(S)(D (6705317). 

935 Birds of a Feather. Sharon has a 
dream (R)(S)(T) (433084). 

10.25 News, Weather (75 (642607). 
10.55 They Think It’s AD Overt Cult spats 
quiz (55(75 (710794). 

1135 Top of the Pops (S)(D (440442). 
1135 BBS Leaving Nannal (Edward 
Zwick 1992 US). Charming buddy 
road movie, with Christine Lahti 
and Meg Tilly as two mismatched 
friends headed for Alaska (S)(T) 
(332152). 

1.45 Weather. (5 88791 l).To 1.50am. 
REGIONS: Nl: 5.00 Results 5.25 Newsline 

1 .50 PEB1.55 Wbather. Scab 4.40 
Afternoon Sportscene 5.25 
Reporting Scotland. Wfales: 1.05 
Rugby Union 1.10 Motor Sport 

2.10 Wbrid Championship Snooter 
2.20 Rugby Union SWALEC Cup 
Final 4.55 Wales on Saturday 

5.35 Wales on Saturday 

6.05 Cartoon 


6J20I 


l Open University-- Duccio: The Rucellal 

Madonna (J) (2879713). 6.45 Steel, 
Starsand Spectra (7173130). 7.10 
Women, Children and Work (75 
(1564152). 8.00 Open Saturday 
(507355). ■ . 

1030 Wbrid Cham pi o nship Snooker (S) 
(80264336). 

12.15 Rim 97 with Barry Norman (55(75 
(708084). 

12.45 BEB The Lady Vanishes (Alfred 

Hitchcock 1938 UK). When an old dear 
disappears on a train bom Switzerland 
to England, Margaret Lockwood and 
Michael Redgrave investigate. A classic 
mystery talefb (471 10084). 

220 &3Z3 Rear Window (Alfred Hitchcock 
1954 US). James Stewart is fee 
photographer who toms voyeur when 
temporarily confined to a wheelchair; 
believing he has witnessed a murder 


by a neighbour. Grace Kelly is his 
girlfriend 05 (55731 7). 


4.10 Writing for Hitchcock. Ernest Lehman 
describes fee pleasures and pitfalls of 
writing one of Hitchcock’s mast 
celebrated films, North tv Northwest 
(S) (5702046). 

425 The Saint Debonair Robin Hood-type 
crook Simon Templar plunges into the 

world of racketeering gangsters, intrigue 
and vicious revenge plots (3534539). 

5.15 Wbrid Cham pnnShip Snooker. 

David Vine introduces further coverage 
from the Crucible, Sheffield (S) 
(21367510). 

7.05 Newsraght A battle of the opposrtBS 
when radical director Ken Loach looks at 
the impact at casual and part-time 
employment, and debates with former 
Sun editor Kelvin Mackenzie (735779). 

8.05 Party Section Broadcast (S) (316959). 

8.10 GaD of fee Sea. The final part in the 
excellent documentary series examines 
the impact of Wbrid War II on the 
million men who fought on the seas. 
Amazing to find out feat, once a ship 
had been sunk, the wages of its crew 
automatically ceased (75 (737930). 

830 TilJ Death Us Do Part. Warren Mitchell 
is loud-mouthed East End WgotAlf 
Garnett, torturing his tong-suffering 
family (R)(S) (40531 7). 

9.20 Have I Got News for You. A repeat of 
last nights satirical news quiz which 
helped out poor old sacked Will Self by 
bunging him an appearance fee. Hugh 
Dennis is the other guest joining team 
captains Paul Merten and Ian Hisfop, 
the MC is Angus Deayton (55(75 
(418317). 



10.45 The Enormous Election with Dennis 
Pamis. See Preview, above (55(73 
(5406959). 

12.00 Close Up (55 (5853008). 

12.10 SM Rope (Alfred Hitchcock 1948 
USJ. Typically terrifying tale of two boys 
who kill fear college room-mate and 
then invite his family and friends round 
for dinner. James Stewart is the college 
professor whose Nietzchean teachings 
have inspired fee killing. Hitchcock at 
his most experimental and amoral (S)(T) 
(5982060). 

130 Later wffe Joob Holland. Wife Ash, the 
Fugees, Crowded House and Seventies 
sensation Patti Smith (R)(S) 

( 7830824 1 To 2.45am. 


6.00 GMTV. 6.00 News. 6.10 Professor 
Bubble. 630 Bananas in Pyjamas. 
630 Our House. 7.15 The wuzzies. 

7.45 Wake Up m the Wild Room'. 8.55 
Power Rangers Zeo (6150084). 

9 35 Scratchy and Ca With guest Gary 
Bartow (S) (22581 125). 

11.00 The Chart Show (S) (7636633). 

11 A5 FI: San Marino Grand Prix- 

QuaDfying. Jim Rosenthal introduces 
five coverage of the qual Ilyins session 
tor the San Marino Grand nix ($) 

(3 18930). 

1.15 ITN News, Wbather (73 (22081510). 
130 London Weekend Today (73 
(35725978). 

135 Stuntmasters 07) (2203978). 

2.05 seaQuest DSV (S)(T) ( 1702355 ) 

3.00 BOB Agatha Christie's Murder In 
Three Acts (Gary Nelson 1986 US). 
Peter Ustinov plays Ffoirot as he hits 
Acapulco in hs usual seemly manner 
CD (97442268). 

4.45 ITN News, Sports Results, Weaiher (73 

(1116775). 

5.05 London Wee k end Tonight (5614355). 


6.00 Tenytobns (4866713). 

6.05 Sesame Street (R) (87937131 

7.05 The Adventures of Serdcthe Hedgehog 

(R) (3587779). 

735 Creepy Crawlers (RXSXT) (4761084). 

8.00 Dansworid Sport (25539). 

9.00 Morning Line (5) (85336). 

10.00 Gazzetta Footbafl tafia (53978). . 
1130 NBA 24/7 (55 (66442). 

1230 Rawhide (30626). 

1.00 EBB The Bty Job (Gerald Thomas 
1965 UK). Marvellously named . 
comedy from the Carry On team about a 
gang of crooks led by Sidney James CD- 
(74766775). 

235 Radng. Coveragsfrom Sandown Park: 

2.50 Brewers Fayre Novices Hfoap. 
330 Whitbread Gold Cup. 4.10. 
Thresher Classic TriaL 4.45 David Lloyd 
Leisure Gordon Richards Stakes (S) 
(60049355). 

535 Brookside (RXSXT) (8067404). 

630 Right to Reply (SXT) (539). 

7.00 A Week in Politics (5) (3539). 



10.45pm BBC2 The Enormous Election with Dennis Pennrs' 

The red menace returns, with special guests, to explore the election issues 


5.15 FI: San Marino Grand Prix-SpedaL 
Latest news from Imola on the San 
Marino Grand Prix ($J (8437510). 

530 Clueless. Glossy Beverley Hills teen 
sitcom <53(77 (9039369). 

5.45 New Baywatch. Toxic waste hits fee 
musdebound beach (SJ(77 (426171). 

635VbuVe Been Framed! (R)(S)(T) 
(445220). 

7.05 Barrymore (SXT) (185210). 

8.00 News, Weather. Lottery Result (73 

(214161). 

8.15 Stars in Their Eyes <53(73 (754607). 

9.00 Cracker- the Movie: Brotherly Love. 

A man is arrested to face Friz's 
questioning afte - the death of a 
prostitute (RXS)Cn (50056046). 

11.45 1319 Hush Uttie Baby (Jorge Montesi 
1993 US). Diane Ladd is a crazed 
mother reunited with her long-lost 
daughter in this moderately creepy 
psycho-thriller (SXT) (69759IJ. 

135 BOB Into Thin Air (Roger Young 1985 
US). When a teenage boy goes missing, 
the authorities are reluctant to help. 
Ellen Bursfyn is in fine form in this true- 
life movie (147621). 

3.10 E News Review. Entertainment news 
from Hollywood (4508485). 

335 Club Nation (RXSXT) (2285350). 

430 Cool Vibes (85712534). 

5.05 Cbach (S) (7012669). To 5.30am. 


8.00 US Run SBent, Run Deep (Robert 
Wise 1958 US). Clark Gable and Burt 
Lancaster at loggerheads on a Wbrid 
War (I submarine in fees tense and 
excellent assay in rauengafT) 
(57910775). 

9 .45 Brenner; Bad and Fortune: Three Men 
and a Vote. Rory Bremnec John Fortune 
and John Bird goriousty combine forces 
to take a satirical sideswipe at fee 
election c ampa ig n (S) (781133). 

1035 Homicide: Life on the Street More 
finely-paced drama from the Baltimore 
squad room. Tonigrt, Keflerman’s anger 
escalates ($3(73 (371065). 

1135 Hill Street Blues (R )( 73 (590423). 

1230 BS9 Letter to Brezhnev (Chris Bernard 
1985 UK). A cracking script by Frank 
-- Clarke powers this tale of two 
Liverpudlians who faU for Russian 
sailors (SKT) (753089). 

2.15 Baadasss TV (R)(S) (88331). 

2-45 Rock of the North (S) (9521 76). 

3A5 The Real World (5) (25192282). 

4.10 One for fee Road (R)(SXD (3069402). 

4.40 Let the Blood Run Free (R)(S)(T) 

(61927669). 

5.10 Mon Desic A bored housewife seeks 
relief (7090447). 7b 5.40am. 


630 Dappieddwn Farm (5010065). 

630 Attractions (RXS) (6346510). 

7.00 5 News Early (S) 2423355). 

730 Havakazore Wimae’s House - . 

(2402862). 

8.00 AMn and the Chipmunks (2020591). 

830 Land of the Lost. Tom becomes 

obsessethwife finding the elusive jun^e 
girt (2029862). 

9.00 Beverly HBts, 90210 (T) (16949201). 

1030 Mag Upfront Anything’s Possible. 

Young actors re-enact chfidhoad 
traumas and early memories of Jayne 
. TorviHe (S) (85524572). 

11.00 Tumstyte. Gal! McKenna and Dominick 
Diamond report on. fee weekend's top 
sporting dashes. Wimbledon striker 
Dean Hotdsworth reviews the 
weekend's action in the Nationwide 

.* League (5) (37586268). 

1230 5 News (S3 (1 1573065)., 

IDO The Mag. Presented and run by 
youn^ters, foryoungsters (5) 
(9919249). 

2.00 USA High- Teenage drama series about 
the students erf an American school in - 
Paris (S)(59668220). 

230 The Mag (Continued} (S3 ( 7426084, 3. 

3.15 Sunset Beach Otimtous. Sand, sand, 
sand... (73 (130761523. ... 

6.00 5 News and Sport (S) 0279626). 

6.05 Hercules: the Legendary Journeys. 

Hercules battles the power-hungry 
Fenfeeus, who has masterminded a 
plot to overthrow his own father; King' 
[phides <53 (3898065). - . 

635 Night Fewer: Suggs from Madness helps 
celebrities plumb new depfes in this 
crosfrgender karaoke competition (S3 
(5251607).- 

7.50 5 News and Sport (S3 (1052442). 

8.10 JAG. The dashing ravy lawyer 
-invest&sfes fee crash of a Tomcat 
fighter plane in the desert (31 61336). 

930 Halifax FP. See Preview, above (53(73 
(32595065). 

1035 OB The Hotel New Hampshae (Tony 
Richardson 1984 US). Sprawling, 
novetistic adaptation of John Irvings 
book by the author himself. 
Occasionally dull pacing is more than 
compensated for tty a fine cast 
Including Rob Lowe. Jodie Foster and 
' Beau Bridges (405529591 

1235 m The Man Who Fed to Earth 

(RobertJ Roth 1987). A remake of fee 

- - original BcrwiefiJm.wtfe Lews Smith 

as the alien seeking a way back to his 
- home planet The only question is, 
why? (6708992). 

240 HSLTheBest Man (Franklin Schaffher 
1964 US). Astute political thriller set in 
the seamy political world erf Washington 
DC. Gore Victel scripted from his own 
play, lending a sense of realism to fee 
story oftwo men battling for their 
party's candidacy in tire forthcoming 
presidential elections. Henry Fonda is 
fee moral candidate, Cliff Robertson his 
scheming rival (9758466). . 

4.25 The Road. Country music showcase 
(68612911). 

AM Prisoner: Cell Block H (6106669). 

530 Whiffle. Quiz show presented by 77m 
Vine, In which 100 contestants are 
reduced to one lucky winner (RXS)(0 
. (5077350). To 6.00am. 


bis Gartorn (50^^L ^ DSV 

ffarss’HMsrsssfiv *» • 

530am Shift (J 10QS). 


(90447189). 1.40 Premiere nfat/os*'''*- 

fBJ7442). 5.05 Centr.il News 
Flkn: Blood ‘ f-oofr.il Match - 


25vSSSrSJl^30). MOCJW “j! 

Ss e*a (84455391 ^ ^ 

530 - 530am Asian Eye (291344 n 


sSs ( HTV wales News and Spwts 
(5614355). 135 FOm: Sunset Beat 
330 Rhn: The Hostage (882691... 4.30 - 
530am Shift fi I008J. 


E'iro Wales eseot: 120pm HTV West News 

(6434442). 2.00 StuntmaslefS (< 1 * **&... 
AWDrtd of Wlondef (45 76539). 3.15 Aing»|f 
(9337133). 4.10 The List (85975 j9.i 5.05 
^15pm HTV West News. Sports Results and 
Weather (5614355). 


umiDUUi 

As London e xc ept : lJ20pm Meridian New* 

5.05 Meridian News and Weather t56 
1.25 Film: Sunset Beat (J4762JJ. 3-10 
Film: The Hostage (88269313. 4.30 - 5.30am 
Shift (1 1008). 


wtsmurm 

As London except: 1.20pm WesUonntry 
News (22079775). 130 Planet RKk hohte 
(12220). 2-00 Stuntmasters (7777562). 2.50 
Airwolf (8537355). 5.05 Weslcountry N«n* 
(5614355). 125 Rim: Sunset Beat 1 147621 1 
3.10 FSm: The Hostage (88269 JU 4.30 - 
530am Shift (11008) 


TORXSHKE 

As London except 120pm Calendar News and 
Weather (35725978). 125 Airwolf (67485721 
22Q ram: The Big Money (6607171). 5.05 Cal- 
endar News and Weather (8413930). 5.10 
Seorellne (8445539). 125 In Bed with Medm- 
ner (7231447). 1.55 FHm: The Man tram 
Laramie. (4101 14). 3.40 Funny Business 
(25185992). 4.10 CoUins and Maconie's Movie 
dub (30696485 ). 4.40 - 5.30am Murder. She 
Wrote (9632466). 


CHANNEL 3 MOTH EAST 

As YwksWre except: 1.20pm Norte East News 
(35725978). 5.05 North East News (841 3931V 
5.10 - 5.15pm Full Time (8445539) 


S4C 


As C4 except 1030am Hangm' with Mr Casp- 
er (30539). 1030 The Monkees (8338.’). 12.00 
Him: The Left Hand of God (5 7375 Jl. 1.35 Sur- 
vtvors of tee Rainforest (2836862). 2.30 Ryghi 

- Cwpan SWALEC (66392713). 4.40 Channel 4 
Radng from Sandown Park (7929862). 6.30 
SprirtghiH (539). 7.00 Newyddion a Chwnraeon 
(951626). 7.15 Uwylan (959882). 7.45 O-tdd 
a Chan (958152). 8.15 Hel Straeon (2142201 
8.45 Pengplli (213591 ). 9.15 Ethohad 97 
(9 63442). 930 The Two Johns Election Specials 
(854355). 1035 The Surgery (372065). 1 135 

- 1230am Horreride Life on the Street 1590423). 


Radio 


Radiol 

6.00am Dave Pearce 930 Nicky 
Campbell 12.30 Claire Sturgess 
330 Trevor Nelson 630 Danny 
Rampling - Lovegraove Dance 
Party 9.00 Radio 1 Rap Show 
12.00 Radio 1 Reggae Dancehall 
Nlte 2.00 Essential Mix; Southport 
Dance Weekender 430-6.00am 
Annie Nightingale 


Radio 2 

<38-9Q3KnU 

6.00am Mc> Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright 1.00 
Fdrevetett 130 The News Hud- 
dlmes 2.00 Judi Spiers 4.00 Alan 
Freeman 530 Sutherland Brothers 
and Quiver in Concert 630 
Groovin': The EMI Music Archives 
730 The Magic of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan 930 Davtd Jacobs 10.00 
Create- Loesser 11.00 Bob Harris 
1.00 Charles Move 4.00-7.00am 
Mo Dutta 


Radio 3 

GOr-KWH-FM 

6-55 Weather: News Headlines. 

7.00 Record Review. 

930 Buikfing a Library 
10.25 Record Release. 

11.15 Reissues. 

12.00 Private Paskm. With 
psychotherapist Adam Philips. 
See Choree, above. 

1.00 News-, vintage Years, in tee 
Iasi of four programmes. Dame 
Janet Baler talks to Brian Kay 
about her experiences on the 

opera stage. (R) 

3.00 BBC Festival of Brass. In the 
second of six concerts, the 

Grimethorpe Colliery Band play 
the first masterwo/k for brass 
band - Hotefs A MoorskJe Suite 
from 192B - and Blitz by Derek 
Bourgeois from 1980. 

4.00 London International Stnng 
Quartet Companion. 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. 

M5 Music Matters. 

620 Live from the Met Fedwa. 
Umberto Giordano's opera has 
newr been broadcast from fee 
Met before, aid hasn't been 
staged there for more than 70 
years. Mirella Freni, soprano 
(fokral. Placklo Dm£go 

tenor Dwayne Croft. 

tenor (de SirieO. Ainoa Artete, 
soprano (Olga). James Oourtra* 

&a® (Dr Borov). Chants and Or- 
chestra of the Mgropoijtan 
Opetafftoberto Abbado. Act i . 

7.00 Who Wfes Umberto Gior- 
dano? (R) 

720 Fedora. Act 2. 

8.05 The Met Opera Quiz. 


Choice 



Cabbages and Kings (4pm: ., 
R4) examines h^tbry's quirts 
and quiddities, beginnirg with 
dt^-^aughteringasa . ?. - 

protection against plague (not 
so quirky from the doges' view- 
poirit).Th»thlhldngRiarfs j 1/. 
desert island Discs, Private 
Passiohs (I2nocfe R3) r . - 
features-the thmkir® man's • v ‘ 
fortune cookie,psyrfKihe rapist: 
and afrfKfeStAclam PhiHips.- •/ 


830 Fedora, Act 3. 

9.15 Between the Ears. Six experi- 
mental radiophone pro- 
grammes. Tonight's outing is a 
voyage throutfi the history of 
the BBC voice and its cfosa 
cousin, received pronunciation. 
Produced in collaboration with 
Tom Morris, director of Battersea 
Aits Centre. 

10.00 Intersections.. Maifc Russefl 
Introduces a recital by harpsi- 
chordist Jane Chapman. Louis 
Couperin: Prelude a P Imitation 
de M Frobergsr. ’Simon Emmer- 
san: Points of Departure. 
Michdangek) Rossi: Toccata set- 
amp. Mike vfcugwn: Trento. 
Domenico Scartatti: Sonata in A 
minor. Maurice Ohara: Conga. 

10-45 Impressions. Brian Morton 
and Alyn Shipton introduce a 
session by the young British pi- 
anist and composer Roy Powell, 
with Mite Walker (guitar), John 

Marshall [drums) and the Nor- 
wegian bass player ArikJ Ander- 
son. American saxophonist Thn 
Berne tails to Alyn SNpton 
about hfs various bands, partic- 
titarty Blood Count which is 
soon to begin a Contemporary 
Mine Network Tout: 

1.00-7.0Gam Through fee Night 


Radio 4 

&UtBlbFtl98lHrlrt 
6-OOam News Brefmg. 

6.10 Faming Today. 

630 Prayer lor the Da* 

635 Weafhec 

7.00 Today 
838 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway. 

3-0-00 News; Loose Ends. 

1130 News; Election Agenda. 
1130 From Our Own Correspon- 
dent 

12.Q0 Money Box. 

1225 The News Quiz. 

12.55 Wdather. 

1-00 News. 


1.10 Any Questions? Jonathan 
Dlmbieby chairs a topical dis- 
cussion in Roade, Northamp- 
tonshire, with Cbancaltar of the 
Exchequer Kenneth Ctari®; Har- 
riet Harmon, shadow Secretary 
of State for Social Security; Lib- 
eral Democrat peer Lord Jenk- 
ins of HHlhead; and Alex 
Salmond, leader of the Scottish 
National Party. 

1.55 Shipping Forecast 

2J)0 News; Any Answers? 

230 Saturday Playhouse: The 
Wind Pump- By Dawn Lowe- 
Watson, starring James Lauren- 
son and Charlotte Attenborough. 
A young TV producer goes to in- 
terview an ex-prisoner of war. 
Despite the difference In their 
a&s. she finds herself falling in 
love with him. (R) 

345 How to Survive in Further Ed- 
ucation. (R) 

4.00 Cabbages and Kfogs. See 

Choice, above. 

430 Science Now. 

5.00 PM. 

5.40 you Probably Think This Song 
is about You. 

530 Shipping Forecast 

535 Weather. 

6^)0 StxDCtock News. 

625 Week Ending. 

630 Offspring. 

720 Katekfoscope Feature. Since 
the early Elghtiss, fee northern 
French city of Ulle has em- 
braced the European vision of 
fee future. Laurence Phflflps 
wonders what we can team 
from Lille’s dynamic oe triple. 

730 On These Days. 

830 Saturday Night Theatre: The 

^stfxx* of Sheriock Hofimas. 
By Sir Arthur COran Dpyfe, Wtfe 
Cliw Marison and Michael 
Williams. (R) 

935 Classics with Kay. 

930 Ten to "fen. 

939 Wfeather. 

10.00 News. 

10-15 Late Night "feeatTB: Surfer's 
Paradise. By Jose Antonio 


Duarte. When Jeanie discovers 
that her estranged sister has 
died, she sets out to unravel the 
tangled threads of her life, draw- 
ing her Into a dangerous web of 
bteckmafl, intrigue and murder. 
Wtfe Katy Murphy. (R) 

11.15 Irish Icons. (R5 

1130 Stanza on Stage . Simo n A r- 
mitage introduces a poem for ra- 
dio. The Red Field, by Graham 
Mort 

12.00 News. 

1230 The Ltoe Story: The Gun 
Hanging on the WblJ. By Tom 
Bryson. 

12.48 Shipping Forecast 

1.00 As Wjrfd Service. 

.530 Inshore Forecast 

531 Bells on Sunday 

535-6-OOam Shipping Forecast 


Radio 4 LW 

No variations 


Radio 5 

(833, 90S Wz UW 

6.00am Dirty TbcWe 630 The 
Breakfast Programme 9.00 Week- 
end 11.00 Top Gear 1130 Hold 
the Front Page 1230 Richard Lit- 
tlejohn 1.00 Sport on Five 636 
Six-O-Stx 835 The Treatment 9.00 
Brief Lives 930 Aslan Perspective 
1030 Richard Dallyn's Election 
Night 11.00 Maws Extra 1230 Af- 
ter Homs 230 Up AH Night 5.00- 
630am Morning Reports 


Classic FM . 

(IQfl-lOLHMrW 

6.00am Sarah Lucas 930 Count- 
down 1200 Masters at Their Art 

1.00 Alan Mann 3.00 Jane . 
Markham 630 Garden^ Forum 

7.00 Opera Guide 8.00 Evening 
Concert 10.00 The Classic Quiz 
1200 Salty Peterson 200 
Evening Concert 4.00-630am 
Sally Peterson 


Virgin Radio 

(1215. 1197-1260Ub W lQ53Wta F» 
630am Lynn fosons 1030 Russ 
‘if Jontfs Greatest Hits 1200 Jere- 
my Oak 330 The Atoum Chart 
with Robin Banks 6.00 Robin 
Banks 1030 Janey Lee Grace 
200-630am Howard Pearce 


World Service 

QS8&LW 

130m Newsdesk 130 Latter bom 
(Vnerica L45 Brian today 200 
Nswsde* 230 On 'four Bdfll 330 
Newsfey330 Mtsic ftavfew430 
Wbrid Nbws 435 YMt amss Re- 
view 425 Sports faurxfcp 430 Ron 
Ou CXvn Correspondent 530 News- 
desk 530630am Globe! Buane* 


Satellite/cable 


sari 

7.00am Orson and OiMa (963693. 
730 Detfy and His Friends (800461 

8.00 Press Your Luck (43626L 830 
Love Connection (429971. 930 
Quantum Leap (235101 10.00 Kung 
Fti ■- The Lapind Continues (7993Q). 

11.00 Legends of the Hidden City 
(6659JJ. 1130 Sea Rescue 
(67220). 1200 Wrestling (52862). 
LOO Wrestling (6J5TGJ. 200 Star 
Trek (572201 330 Star Trek: The 
Next Generation (78336). 430 Star 
Trek: Deep Space Nine (80) 7U- 

5.00 Star Trete Voyager (2591). 630 
Kung Rj - Tito Legend Continues 
1580463- 730 Hercules: The Leg- 
endary Journeys (91775). 830 Cop- 
pers (92683. 830 Cops f (87753. 
930 Cops II (86355). 930 The Ser- 
ial Kilters (535913. 1030 Law and 
Order (900463. 1130 LA Law 
(879591 1230 The Movfe Show 
(498243. 1230 LAPD (83337). 

130 Dream On (59973). 130 
Smouldering Lust (983503. 200- 
6.00am Hit Mix (93332241 


SXT 2 

730pm Superbay (41140653- 730 
Superbay (38678621 830 Melrose 
Place (1246978). 930 Pacific Drive 
(12594421 10-00 Tales tan the 
Crypt [8177591). 1030 Tales tan 
the Crypt (8193539). 1L00 Duck- 
man ( 87401711 1130 Duckman 
(7612607). 1200-630ara HS Mix 
Long Play (88021 761 


MonECHJwe. 

630am hranhoe ($1423). 7.00 The 
Flying Sorcerer 1557941 830 doak 
and Dagger (794421 10.00 Another 
Midnight Run (757)31 1230 Major 
League II (690653- 200 Mr Noth 
112268). 430 Andre (5065). 6.00 
Major League II (92404). 830 Radi- 
ant City (12309). 10.00 Maty Shef- 
iey’s Frankenstan (56222959). 
1205 The Prograrrane (260669). 
200 Prototype 1 975621 1 3M- 
630am Keys (50735058). 


SKTKOnES 

6.00am The Hudajdsr Proxy 
(546263. 830 Caveman £485721 
10.00 Oh, Heavenly Dog ( 771711 
1200 Wagons East! ( 614231 230 
The Hudsucter Proxy (146261 430 
The Gant of Thunder Mountain 
(8031 7). 530 Spenser. A Savaga 
Place U 79301 730 wagons East! 
(96341). 9.00 To Die fix (51238). 
1130 Dream Master: The Erotic 
invader (28713). 1230 Murdered 
innocence (53912821 1-55 Back to 
School (9270893. 3 30-6. 00am 
Gimme an -F (874737). 


sruMsiou 

6.00pm The Buddy System . 
(8043046). 830 Big (80485911 


1030 The 'Burbs (40391331 1145 
Iron Eagle (91960653. 145 Breakout 
(7542089). 325530am Reap fee 
WM Wind (39341331). . 


SW SPORTS 1 

730am World Sports 062491 730 
Aerobics (48084). 830 The Rugby 
Club (53442). 830 Radng (52713). 
9.00 Super League (642381 11.00 
Hold the Back Pags (244041 1230 
Sports Saturday (14715). 230 
Rugby Union - Live (255360651.. 
405 Sports Saturday Results - 
(3925607). 530 Wbrid League 
American Football (1655794). 930 
reside (41794). 1130 Rug* - 
Union (550121 130 AustraBan 
Rules FootbflH (476401 330- 
530am Ringside (59621). 


SDSP0RI52 

730am Soccer AM (44649781 
1130 End Zone (6202268). 1230 
inside the PGA Tour (6120404). ■ 
1230 Goff: Spanish Open 
(9413978). 330 Goff; Greater : 
Greensboro Classic (2562881). 530 
Squash (89850463- 630 Survival of 
the Fittest (3825268). 730 Aus- 
tralian Rules Football ( 6294249 1 
9.00 Golf: Greater Greensboro Classic 
(4556220). 11.00-1 30am Gott 
Spanish Open (3988423). 


aorswins3 

1230noon Motorsport ( 58917775 1 
230 Cricket: West Indies' v India 
(74576397). 1030 Survival of fee 
Fittest (9X63930). 11.00- 
1200nridntyM Squash (503699301 


UVETV 

6.00am Pin Money 630 The Fashion 
Show 7.00 Sports Live 730 A Game 
Of TWo Scarves 830 The Sham Rock 
Quiz 830 Looking for Love 8.45 Pst 
Squad 9.00 Revelations 930 The 
Fashion Shew 1030 Agjny 1030 
Looking for Love 10.45 P& Squad 
11.00 Trial TV 1130 Rate and For- 
tune 1230 The Why Files? 1230 
Agxiy 1.00 Agony L15 Agony 130 
Trial TV 200 Tire Fashion Show 230 
Agony 3.00 Rate and Fortune 330 
Pin Money 430 Looking for Lore 
430 The Sham Rock Quiz 530 
Agony 530 The Why Fites? 630 The 
Fashion Show 630 Sports Live 730 
Pin Monty 730 A Game oMWo 
Scarves 830 Bushido 930 Handy 
Honks-, Sham Rock Quiz 930 Eva's 
Seventies Pop Show 1030 Topless 
Darts In Space; Sport Lhre 1030 
Stand-Up 11.00 Topless Darts In 
Space; Tate and Fortune 1130 Sex 
Show 1135 Erotica Exotica 1230 
Kiss TV 130 Shopping 200 Sex 
Show 230 Erotica Exotica 3.00 
Stand-up 330 The Sex Show 430 
Erotics Exotica 430 Pin Money 530 
Sports live 530430am Shopping 
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Do you want to improve your French or German -[ 
for career, pleasure or both? 


DIPLOMA IN FRENCH OR GERMAN 
The Open University's Centre for Modern- 
Languages offers courses to help you enhance vour 
knowledge of the language and culture of France: 
or Germany leading to the award of a diploma 
All you need is a basic knowledge of the language: 
you want to study. h 


OU SUPPORTED OPEN LEARNING 
Our proven method of learning allows you to studv 
wherever- y°u live and in your own time. You 
will be using specially written course books 
study guides and audio visual materials, backed un' 
by personal tutorial and counselling support. 

STUDY PACKS 

The courses are also available as packs, enabling vou 
to study on your own without registering as a studen" 

Please complete the coupon or ring the OU hotline 
today for a brochure giving complete course detail,. 
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